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TO-DAY: A ROMANCE.” 


“ But we—we arc—to us the breathing hours.”—<Schiller. 


PART I.—CHAPTER X. 


THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue metropolis devours every thing. 
Its maw is never satisfied. It cries 
always, “Give.” It exhausts the mar- 
ket for provisions, for fabrics, for human 
beings. It uses, it consumes. It wears 
out men as it does the omnibus horses. 
Its wealth demands first what is diffi- 
cult, then what is extraordinary, fabu- 
lous, impossible. Its want strains to 
supply these, laboring by day and by 
night. 

By and by Want takes a stumble and 
falls. It cannot supply any more; it 
begs. Possibly it steals, robs, murders, 
or commits suicide. Wealth purses its 
brow. ‘“ What a state society is in! 
Such an increase of crime! The police 
is very inefficient !” 

Want does not always commit vio- 
lence, it cannot always beg. It sickens, 
and amiably consents to starve without 
resisting. 

Wealth hears of it, and says, “Lo! 
are there not poor-houses and hospitals 
and beneficiary establishments which I 
have raised up? Why does not Want 
go thither?” Then Wealth proceeds 
to the church, and, kneeling on a soft 
cushion, prays for Want, prays earnestly. 


Prays that God, the All-wise, the All- 
merciful, will remember the poor and 
the afflicted, and comfort them in their 
distress. 

Wealth, having performed this duty, 
steps forth from God’s presence into its 
carriage, and rolls home to dine. 

Sometimes in the lesson of the day a 
startling sentence is read. Startling, 
notwithstanding the mellifluous tone 
with which the preacher endeavors to 
soften it. 

“ Tt is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Wealth listens, and changes position 
uncomfortably. 

“My dear hearers, you must under- 
stand by this not literally a rich man, 
but the man who ¢rzs¢s in riches.” 

“Ah, how pleasant!” says Wealth; 
“surely, I do not put my trust in riches,” 

“ Go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor.” 

Wealth turns pale. The preacher 
comes to his relief. ‘This was simply 
to test the young man’s sincerity. Quite 
inapplicable to the present state of 
society.” 
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“Even so,” quoth Wealth, and nods 
an approving assent. 

But why do the poor cling to the 
metropolis? Because of its companion- 
ship. There they cluster together and 
hold fast to each other in one great fel- 
lewship. They sympathize with, they 
aid, one another. Watch a decrepit 
beggar. Who puts pennies in his hat? 
Children and poor people. Of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


“T am one of them!” exclaimed Bill 
Holt, standing in the full sweep of the 
maelstrom. 

Which one ? 
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Bill did not care which, did not think 
any thing about it, except that he was 
in the metropolis to try his muscle, 
strength, and will, with the rest. He 
walked for two miles down Broadway, 
then turned to the left, in the direction 
of the East river, and kept on till he 
reached the large soap and candle es- 
tablishment of Josiah Abbott. He en- 
tered, and, after waiting some time, was 
assigned to duty. Here we will for the 
present leave him. 


Meanwhile the widow Holt, alone in 
her humble cottage, prays morning and 
night, often at noonday, beseechingly to 
God to protect and bless and save her boy. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION BECOMES RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
MIRACULOUS PRESENCE, 


We have spoken of the changes in 
the “Select School.” About the time 
Tom and Alf left for Round Hill, Harry 
Ellsworth and Charley Graves were sent 
up to Poughkeepsie, to be perfected in 
what is there called “a practical com- 
mercial education ”—as if yourtg men did 
not get at the practice of trade quick 
enough and sharp enough without the 
creation of schools to teach it. 

The same year was @ prosperous one 
for Randall the railroad contractor— 
so prosperous, that he bought a hand- 
some house in town and furnished it in 
a very stylish manner. Virginia was 
sent to Madame Rosa Posa St. Gau- 
den’s “ Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies,” where she managed to 
unlearn all she had previously gained, 
or at least to have it so confused by 
new modes, that it became of little 
value to her. Here Virginia “took 
French,” and acquired a vicious pro- 
nunciation of that tongue from the 
“best of masters,” who was a Dutch- 
man from the Strasbourg side of the 
Rhine, and who taught French at Ma- 


dame Rosa Posa St. Gauden’s, and in- | 


sufferably bad German at the establish- 
ment of Madame Della Parepa Prang. 


With Madame Rosa Posa St. Gauden 
he was Parisian; with Madame Della 
Parepa Prang, “ very high Prusse.” 

Although Clara Digby continued at 
the “ Select School,” pursuing the course 
Miss Pettingill had instituted for her, 
she was not confined to her home at 
Scotenskopft, but in the vacations made 
visits to her young friends in town and 
elsewhere, whose acquaintance she form- 
ed at school. She also became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Ferris, who was 
moving in the “very first circles,” her 
husband by his excellent business man- 
agement having made money enough to 
think of becoming a “ banker.” 

I do not believe Clara ever visited 
her when Alf was at home on vacation, 
but she had become quite intimate with 
Emily Ferris, Alf’s cousin, whom we 
presented to the reader in an earliei 
chapter of this history, and who, it 
may be recollected, decidedly favored 
Tom Castleton’s view about the trip to 
the steamship. Clara and Emily were as 
unlike each other as any two girls can 
be; and this is why they were such good 
friends. It is always the case, you know. 
Mrs. Adolphus Drinker, Alf’s sister, now 
goes a good deal into polite life. Those 
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Bloomingdale lots, the mortgage on 
which the kind-hearted Drinker pur- 
chased, and which were not at that 
time worth the incumbrance, turned out 
quite a prize. A righteous return for 
his disinterested act. Drinker realized 
at the top of the market, and, like a 
sensible broker, settled the proceeds on 
his wife, securing to her at least a com- 
petence. 

Tom Castleton winced a good deal to 
find Clara becoming so intimate with 
Alf’s relations. He tried to invent a 
way for having Clara visit his mother. 
But no natural expedient presented. 
How he wished he had a sister, a young 
aunt, or even a second or third cousin, 
to whose house Clara might go. He 


had to bear with his unlucky situation, 
but tried his best to make up for it 
when he and Clara met, by the most 
extraordinary devotion which a young- 
ster could be capable of. I am inclined 
to think he overdid the maiter, but I 
will not venture a positive judgment. 


The Rev. Croton Ellsworth was get- 
ting on triumphantly in his charge. 
The sanctity of this clerical gentleman, 
as exhibited in the strictest attention 
to forms and ceremonies, attracted the 
notice of the faithful, far and near. 
The Church of the Apostolic Succession 
was pointed to as a “ model,” and Sco- 
tenskopft became a Mecca on a small 
scale—that is, in the summer season— 
for those excruciating high-church peo- 
ple who claim to be of greater antiquity 
than the Roman Catholics themselves, 
and who admired the happy adaptabil- 
ity of the Reverend Croton in “re- 
storing” various attractive forms to 
the daily increasing church ceremonies, 

Meantime it was avowed—but I think 
this was by some malicious people, no 
true friends of that gentleman—that ar- 
rangements were actually perfected for 
a confessional, attendance on which 
was by no means “enjoined,” but which 
was “recommended” to young people 
as a “means of grace.” Further, these 
same malicious people declared the 
Reverend Croton actually waited on 
stated days in his charming little 
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“study,” to receive “voluntary con- 
fessions.” But I hesitate to second these 
statements, since I am not absolutely 
certain they are authentic. 

One very important improvement he 
certainly did effect. We all know that 
in repeating what is called the “ Apos- 
tles’ Creed,” it is customary to bow 
reverently at the mention of the first 
two persons of the Trinity. It became 
observable that the young ladies of this 
church, instead of a simple inclination, 
substituted a most profound and grace- 
ful courtesy, precisely similar to the one 
used in commencing the fascinating 
dance known as the “Lancers.” The 
young men followed suit, so that a 
stranger, entering at the particular mo- 
ment, might reasonably doubt the pre- 
cise character of the place. The church 
music was superb. The finest airs from 
L’Africaine, Crispino, The Barber, Tra- 
viata, Trovatore, and other favorite 
operas were introduced, after being 
properly “ adapted.” 

It was indeed delightful to attend 
the ministration at Scotenskopft. The 
service was so charmingly impressive, 
and the sermon was so short. The 
tasteful edifice was crowded to reple- 
tion those lovely, balmy, summer days. 
Fascinating young women with their 
handsome beaux dressed in the extreme 
of fashion, beautifal equipages admira- 
bly appointed, together with the nume- 
rous exquisite but indescribable sur- 
roundings, shed over the Sabbath scenes 
an air of elegant and refined luxury. 

The Miss Marlinspikes, ancient though 
they had now become, were in their 
glory. As for the Reverend Croton, 
what did he not feel? He surveyed 
the whole within-and-without with a 
sense of the most complacent satisfac- 
tion. His cup was full, and ready to 
overflow. 

All things mundane must have an 
end. “Mortal’s chief foe,” says the 
great German, “ is security.” 

In the midst of the victories of the 
Rev. Croton Ellsworth, when, indeed, 
there seemed no possibility of any check 
to his triumphant career, a speck ap- 
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peared on the horizon—a mere speck, 
scarcely indeed so much as a speck, but 
it was the cause of his quitting Scotens- 
kopft ! 

“A fly sent on God’s errand,” says an 
old divine, “can do the work of death 
as well as the executioner.” Great re- 
sults come proverbially from causes 
which appear diminutive. So it was 
that a very insignificant tinker served 
to turn the destinies of the Reverend 
Croton. 

Barnabas Low was a native of Yon- 
kers. He was apprenticed to a tinsmith, 
who was also a worker in sheet-iron, 
till he was one-and-twenty, when, to 
satisfy his craving for adventure, he 
turned sailor. In this capacity he led a 
reckless devil-may-care life for many 
years, in which he roved the watery 
world many times over. At the age of 
forty Barnabas began to tire of his 
wandering, unsettled life, especially 


after visiting his native town one sum- . 


mer, where he found that an old sweet- 
heart, of whom, when apprentice to the 
tinsmith, he was very fond, still remain- 
ed single and constant to her first love. 
Barnabas took a resolution. He knock- 
ed off going to sea, was spliced to his 
old flame, and commenced industrious- 
ly the trade of a tinker, which his 
former apprenticeship perfectly qualifi- 
ed him for undertaking. 

On a narrow lane, at the extremity of 
the parsonage grounds, which covered 
nearly three acres, was a decayed old 
building, of revolutionary date. It was 
separated from the parsonage by a 
thick copse, so that its dilapidated 
appearance was not unpleasantly visible 
to the inmates of the former. Barnabas 
Low obtained permission to occupy this 
spot, and moved in with his wife, a 
scanty supply of furniture, and his tools 
of trade. He soon found plenty to do, 
in mending the leaky pots and kettles 
and saucepans of the neighborhood. 
He and his wife were a cheerful, happy 
couple, and industrious withal. 

Since the Church of the Apostolic 
Succession was so near, they thought 
they could not do better than attend 
it. They used to go, accordingly, and 
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were assigned seats at the end of the 
left gallery, in a little place fenced 
off for a colored family and a few 
very poor people. I do not know of 
my own knowledge that Barnabas Low 
got from the rectory any jobs in his 
line. I have no doubt he did, how- 
ever, but it does not distinctly appear 
that it brought him ever in personal 
contact with the rector. 

One pleasant afternoon, the latter 
part of September—it was about sunset 
—the Reverend Croton Ellsworth was 
standing in the open air, leaning against 
the neat paling which surrounded his 
grounds. 

He was enjoying the dolce far niente 
of his situation to the fullest degree. 
He had just made up his mind to 
preach a couple of old sermons the 
following Sunday, and the idea gave an 
additional expression of freedom from 
all earthly care to the reverend gentle- 
man’s features. The soft haze of a Sep- 
tember day had, too, its tranquilizing 
effect. I wish I could present him to 
you in tableau just as he stood with his 
surroundings. 

Two very pretty young women had 
been conversing on the piazza with Mrs. 
Ellsworth, and now advanced to pass 
through the gate. Some very pleasant 
words were exchanged, while the young 
neophytes looked adoration in the face 
of their confessor as they tripped out. 

Croton Ellsworth followed them with 
dreamy eyes. His soul began to glow 
with complacency. He glanced around 
his well-kept grounds. He surveyed 
the handsome church edifice. “Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built ?” 
he felt to himself. 

It was the supreme moment unalloy- 
ed—the last he ever experienced at 
Scotenskopft ! 

“Can you tell me where hereabouts 
Barnabas Low is anchored ?” 

Croton Ellsworth turned, and saw 
standing before him a large, rough-look- 
ing man, with very broad shoulders, a 
grisly beard, and thick gray hair, which 
curled closely in his neck. He was 
dressed in sailors’ garb, and wore a tar- 
paulin on his head. 
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Croton was startled by this sudden 
apparition, but he was not easily thrown 
off his guard. He scrutinized the 
speaker closely, and could discover no 
signs of danger in his countenance, 
which was, all things considered, an 
open one. He ventured, therefore, to 
put on all his dignity. 

He looked majestically in the man’s 
face, and said— What!” 

“T was asking the bearings of Barna- 
bas Low, who, they tell me, is moored a 
little to leeward of this, but I am bless- 
ed if it is in sight on this tack. What 
course shall I lay ?” he continued, see- 
ing the other did not speak. 

“T can give you no information, my 
man, I know no such person,” re- 
sponded the Reverend Croton Ellsworth, 
stiffly. 

“ Are you a priest?” demanded the 
sailor, bluntly. 

“ I am.” 

“ And you undertake to show people 
the road to heaven, and don’t know the 
way to your nearest neighbor,” exclaim- 
ed the stranger, in a tone so free and 
easy that Croton felt alarmed. 

The man meantime did not stir. 

“You had better pass on,” said Cro- 
ton, 

“ Why ?” asked the sailor. 

“Because it is not agreeable to me 
for you to stay any longer on my prem- 
ises.”” 

“Your premises ! 
free as a water-course. 
d—d fool!” 

“Man!” exclaimed Croton, with sol- 
emn emphasis, “ if you do not leave here 
instantly, I will have you removed.” 

“ Have me removed !” said the other, 
laughing, as if struck with the ridicu- 
lousness of the idea. “ Pray, who is to 
do it? Suppose, now,” he added, com- 
ing up still closer to the fence, “I say, 
suppose I should make up my mind 
to go in and see your wife and chil- 
dren, who is to prevent me ?” 

Croton was now thoroughly alarmed. 
He cast his eyes up the street. He saw 
two men walking toward him. They 
were his parishioners. Here was relief 
almost immediate. 


The highway is as 
You must be a 
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The sailor saw him looking, and seem- 
ed to understand what was passing in 
his mind. “Come, now,” he said, “ you 
don’t answer.” 

“T will answer you presently,” return- 
ed Croton, growing bolder. 

“So you think I had better not go 
in?” continued the sailor, in a tantaliz- 
ing tone. : 

“ Move on, instantly, or I put you in 
custody.” 

The two men were getting near. 

“Why, don’t you know me, Crote ? 
By ——, I don’t believe the fellow is 
shamming, after all. You didn’t know 
Reub, that’s a fact.” 

Croton Ellsworth turned pale. For 
once he exhibited this show of emotion. 
What could it be? The two persons 
came up and passed unheeded. He 
seized on the paling for support. The 
sailor stood looking at him with an 


expression of intense contempt. 


“ Shall I go in?” he asked, 

“No, Reuben, no. I can’t have you 
come in. The house is full—friends 
from New York. Besides, my wife 
doesn’t know—doesn’t know——” 

“That you have such a rough cus- 
tomer for a brother, eh, whom you are 
ashamed to own. Well, Crote, it’s like 
you. Isuppose you are afraid I'll tell 
about your lark with Sally Jenkens—a 
d—d shame it was, too. Crote,” he 
continued, with a knowing wink, “ you 
are the same cunning coon you always 
was—ha—ha—ha—ha—saw it when 
those pretty girls came out.” 

“Reuben, how can you go on so? 
Do you never think of God, and judg- 
ment, and eternity ?” 

“Don’t come your cant over me. 
Any thing but that. What do you know 
about God, and judgment, and eternity ? 
You were born a hypocrite, Crote, and a 
hypocrite you are, and always will be.” 

“You are a bold blasphemer.” 

“ What do you carewhatI am? Just 
drop that sort of thing, and tell me 
where I can find my shipmate.” 

“T will inquire of the servants; stay 
where you are till I return.” 

Croton Ellsworth came speedily back 
with the desired information. 





“Croton,” said the sailor, in a less 
rude tone than he had previously used, 
“ Croton, how is mother?” 

“She is well, I presume,” said the 
clergyman, hesitatingly. 

“You presume!” exclaimed his broth- 
er. “Don’t youknow? Whendid you 
hear from her ?” 

“Tt is some considerable time.” 

“ When ? ” 

“T think last Spring.” 

* Don’t you help her any ?” 

“T do all I can afford to— 

“ Which is devilish small rations, I'll 
be bound,” interrupted Reuben. “ Con- 
fess, Crote, you have not sent her a 
stiver for six months.” 

The other was silent. 

“ Nor for a year.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Croton 
Ellsworth, promptly. 

“You see, Crote, I am a reprobate—a 
swearing, drinking, ungodly reprobate. 
You are a saint—one of the oily, un- 
guentum kind, I should say, though. 
Now listen to me. When I shipped on 


my three years’ cruise, I entered on the 


articles, ‘three fourths of my wages to 
be paid to the old woman.’ The rest 
was enough for toggery and tobacco; 
as for grog, no use for it on board. 
Good-day. Ill call on you. again some 
time, and see my sweet little nephews 
and nieces.” 

He disappeared round the corner, and 
pursued his way along the lane, leaving 
the clergyman in a state of mind quite 
indescribable. 

“ Who is that very rude-looking crea- 
ture, that Croton talks so long with?” 
asked one of the Miss Marlinspikes of 
his wife. 

“T am sure I cannot imagine.” 

At this moment Croton entered. He 
looked pale and disturbed. The ques- 
tion was repeated. 

“ Oh, only a sailor—a very interesting 
man—an extremely interesting and in- 
structive person. He has lately return- 
ed from the Sandwich Islands.” 

“We were wondering what could 
detain you so long, conversing with 
such a horrid-looking wretch,” said the 
other Miss Marlinspike. 


Pornam’s Macazine. 
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“ He swore at pa dreadfully,” cried a 
little Ellsworth, who had been rolling 
his hoop in the vicinity. 

“Oh, you are mistaken, my son.” 

“No, Iam not. I heard him say—” 

“Hush, you are too small to under- 
stand—” 

Here tea was announced. 

The sailor, meantime, walked slowly 
on, till he came opposite the dwelling 
of Barnabas Low. Here he stopped, and 
shouted three times at the top of his 
voice, “Ship ahoy!” so loud, indeed, 
that the clergyman, who heard it dis- 
tinctly, feared that it would excite the 
attention of the Miss Marlinspikes to 
the strange conduct of the missionary 
sailor from the Sandwich Islands ! 

The tinker was in the act of putting 
the finishing touch to a large kettle 
which was undergoing important re- 
pairs, but on hearing the hail, he threw 
it aside and rushed to the door. 

“ Ship ahoy!” he bellowed in return. 
“ What ship is that ?” 

“ An old messmate off a cruise,” was 
the answer. 

Without more ceremony the two came 
together, and embraced heartily, sailor 
fashion, The wife was dispatched to 
procure a bottle of whisky and some- 
thing extra for supper. In short, it took 
a good week of the tinker’s earnings to 
furnish the night’s entertainment. The 
scene became very uproarious. I have 
no doubt the mad fellows made the 
greater noise, because they were so near 
the parsonage. Croton heard them and 
trembled, lest later in the night they 
might, or at least his brother might, 
come reeling to his house and demand 
admittance. 

No jolly tars ever had a jollier time. 
Barnabas Low’s wife went off to bed 
early, and left them to their frolic. She 
was no shrew, and Barnabas was a good 
husband in the main. So she kept her 
temper, resolving to indulge him. 

The revel at last came to an end. 
Reuben turned in, or rather on, the 
spare bed, with orders to the imaginary 
watch on deck to call him at eight bells 
(four o’clock). I suppose it was the 
force of habit which made him turn 
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out at that hour. It is a fact, however, 
that he did so. 

After having recourse to the pump 
for an extra ablution, he left the house, 
and, laying his course southward, went 
on his way. 

Croton Ellsworth did not sleep a 
wink that night. He was troubled in 
spirit. He could hear the noise of the 
carouse, and dreaded lest—he knew not 
what. 

Why was the reverend gentleman so 
discomforted ? It was because he had 
in his nature nothing genuine. His life 
was a cheat, and he feared any thing 
which could raise a question about it. 
It was not that he had a rough sailor 
for a brother, or a drunken sailor, it 
may be; it was what that sailor Anew 
about him, and what he might ¢el/. 

Before Reuben he was “ Crote,” noth- 
ing but “Crote.” Reuben despised him, 
and did not attempt to conceal it. 
If he should take up his quarters 
with the tinker? What a scandal! 
What could be done? Sometimes he 
thought he would denounce Reuben as 


an impostor, but he dreaded the force of 

his sarcasm, and he dreaded the truth. 
“T shall never enjoy another moment 

here,” he said, turning uneasily in bed. 


It was at last daylight. Croton rose, 
and paced up and down the room. He 
looked from the window. A man was 
walking past. He recognized him. 
“He is going to quit the place, I do 
believe,” exclaimed Croton. It was a 
temporary relief, only temporary. He 
might come back any day. 

All this time the reprobate, as his 
brother called him, was on his way to 
see the “old woman,” his mother, 
quite unconscious of the disturbance he 
had created in the breast of the divine. 
The fact is, the encounter was by mere 
chance. He was told that Barnabas 
Low lived next to the parsonage, and 
inquiring there, he had run against 
Croton. There was not the least danger 
of his returning to annoy him. He felt 
only contempt for him, which would 
lead him really to give Crote as wide a 
berth as possible. The latter did not 
know this. He felt there was no longer 
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any peace for him at Scotenskopft. He 
determined on seizing the first favorable 
opportunity to remove from the place 
to New York. In New York policemen 
were abundant, and lock-ups close at 
hand. 

Circumstances favored our clerical 
hero. A schism had occurred in one of 
the largest and most important churches 
in the city. The rector, a man of ele- 
vated character and strong will, was en- 
tirely opposed to what he called the 
extravagances which had begun to be 
introduced, and which savored, as he 
maintained, of a return to the forms of 
the Church of Rome, while he himself 
was striving to diminish them, and to in- 
troduce a greater liberality in the church. 

It would seem his zeal carried him 
too far. He was on one occasion so im- 
prudent as to in some way recognize a 
Methodist clergyman as a brother in 
Christ, a co-worker in the field of their 
common Master, and treat him accord- 
ingly. 

Then what an uproar! What a hub- 
bub! You would have thought the 
world was coming to an end. The 
whole church was in jeopardy. The 
refractory rector must be dealt with. 
To recognize one on whom consecrated 
hands had not been laid ! 

The Reverend Croton Ellsworth es- 
poused with zeal the cause of High 
Church. So great was his holy fervor 
in this regard, that he soon became the 
leader of the movement against the re- 
fractory rector. He preached, he labor- 
ed, he thundered ; he wrote, he print- 
ed, he published. His admirers called 
him the new Apostle of the faithful ! 

I need not go further in the story. 
The newspapers were full of it, and you 
all resd them. The result was, the rec- 
tor’s church was divided. The high 
superfine excruciating church men ani 
church women quitted the old sanc- 
tuary, and going up above Fortieth street, 
built a magnificent edifice; and within 
six months after the advent of the sail- 
or to Scotenskopft, his reverend brother 
was called to its charge. The church 
was named by him, “ The Church of the 
Miraculous Presence,” in token, as he 
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said, of the manifest and visible inter- 
position of Providence in his behalf, 
when he was greatly cast down and dis- 
comfited. 

It is now that the career of the Rev- 
erend Croton really opens. He soon 
discovered that his sojourn at Scotens- 
kopft was merely his novitiate. He 
wondered how it could have contented 
him. In the metropolis he found every 
appliance suitable to his hand for ad- 
vancing his schemes for the prosperity 
of his charge. 

Prosperity ! 

What the Church of the Apostolic 
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Succession was in a small way, the 
Church of the Miraculous Presence be- 
came on a large, extended, and ampli- 
fied scale. Wealth, beauty, fashion, pa- 
rade, dress, ostentation, in short, every 
thing intensified that the round earth 
affords to feed human vanity and to help 
put off all thought of a something after, 
were clustered in and around the conse- 
crated walls of this new temple. 

He had no fear of Reuben now. Let 
him once appear! The police would 
do their duty, and the impostor be sent 
up without ceremony. 

And his mother ? 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOW GREAT CHANGES COME WHEN LEAST EXPECTED. 


Let us pay a brief visit to the Round 
Hill Academy. It will be a pleasant 
change to give Tom and Alf a call. 
They are nearly through the prepara- 
tory course. They have mastered Virgil 
and Sallust, and the orations of Cicero, 
and are familiar with the best extracts 


from the Greek prose writers and poets. 
They have already a very thorough 


English education. A happy life they 
have led. Close friends, more loving 
than brothers, At least, much more 
intimate all the time. It is true, there 
is one thing which separates them ab- 
solutely. There is the more reality 
in this, because it is never alluded to 
nor even acknowledged. When Tom 
and Alf came to Round Hill, their joint 
attentions to Miss Digby ceased. Yes, 
they calied her Miss Digby now. Only 
think of it. Our little Clara! Thir- 
teen years old, and no longer “ Clara” 
te these young gentlemen. 

She, nearly fall-grown, quite under- 
stood the state of affairs. Nothing 
could be more judicious than her bear- 
ing toward the two. Every word, every 
look, every least thing, how closely was 
it watched for and cherished by them 
both, forever to be remembered. For- 
ever—that was the word “which hath 
been and must be ”—forever. 

Now nothing of this was on the sur- 
face. Tom and Alf each knew perfectly 


well what was in the other’s heart— 
what was seething and burning there, 
ready to burst. Doubt, jealousy, pangs 
not of unrequited, but uncertain love. 
Why need I describe these, when you 
yourself, reader, know by experience all 
about them ? 

I repeat, notwithstanding this, Tom 
and Alf were true and loyal friends, and 
very happy in their intimacy. Tom 
was the more dreamy, the more senti- 
mental and romantic. Alf never lost 
the touch of worldly wisdom which his 
father’s discourse, when quite small, had 
produced. Tom could never acquire it, 
and he looked on Alf’s superior knowl- 
edge in this regard as something mar- 
vellous. As Tom really had no occasion 
to employ this world’s craft, Alf for the 
time had no practical advantage, but 
every body said that Alf was the lad to 
work his way through life, and that 
Tom would not be up to its rough- 
and-tumble. 

The time came at last when they 
were to quit the Academy. They would 
enjoy a four weeks’ vacation, and then 
enter college. Dr. Castleton was a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth—old Dartmouth, 
as her loving sons call her; and Tom 
was, of course, to go there. Mr. Ferris, 
who was Alf’s guardian, was glad to 
take the Doctor’s suggestion; and it 
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had long been decided that the young 
fellows were not to be separated when 
they should quit school. 

The auspicious day arrived! It was 
the sixth of September. Tom never 
forgot the date. Every preparation had 
been made, and at eight o’clock in the 
morning the two entered the train 
which, passing New Haven, takes its 
course up the valley of the Connecticut 
river—the loveliest valley, I think, in 
the world ; certainly the loveliest I ever 
beheld. 

It was the happiest day of their lives. 
Youth, health, intellectual appreciation, 
without any care, without any gloom 
of the Past, all hopefulness, not one 
single foreboding. And down deep in 
the heart of each was cherished the 
idea of Clara Digby; secretly and most 
sacredly cherished, creating a senti- 
ment which softens the rough edges 
of rude and often boisterous youth, 
softens without repressing or impairing 
its incipient manhood. 

It was sunset before the train reached 
the Dartmouth Station. What a com- 
motion! A hundred young fellows, at 
least, poured from the cars, and put 
every species of rolling craft in requisi- 
tion for conveying trunks and packages 
and luggage of all descriptions. What 
a scene in itself! How much at home, 
and how independent and assuming 
the students appeared! The Fresh- 
men of the previous year now returned 
as Sophomores, and looked with a lofty 
and complacent air on the trembling 
candidates for admission to the class 
they had just left. 

Our two friends kept close together, 
and resisted the suggestion made by a 
wicked Soph, to follow him, as he 
would, by his interest with one of the 
professors, whom he knew particularly 
well, have them examined that very 
evening, and thus save them a day’s 
unhappy suspense. 

We who are in the secret know that 
the Soph wanted to “rig” an examina- 
tion with pseudo professors, and so 
“roast ” these boys that they would be 
ready to depart for home in disgust the 
very next morning. 
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The next day Tom and Alf rose early, 
and, to prevent mistakes of any kind, 
called on the President for information, 
and ascertained the exact course to pur- 
sue, By three o’clock of the same day 
they had been examined and had passed 
triumphantly from Penes into actual 
Freshmen. They had now to secure a 
room and a boarding-place. Alf took 
the lead. After a good deal of careful 
inquiry, a furnished room was selected, 
which faced the south and commanded 
a magnificent view of Ascutney Moun- 
tain. If they preferred, they could 
board in the house. This they con- 
cluded to do, at least for the first term. 
Having settled themselves to their 
satisfaction, they walked about the 
grounds, watching the movements of 
the students and looking through the 
College buildings. Then they went 
over to the station to see the train 
come in and fresh students rush from it. 
Having passed muster themselves, they 
could in their turn regard the move- 
ments of the newcomers with com- 
posure. They submitted to be election- 
eered for the secret societies by a bland 
and mildly dignified Senior, who ac- 
costed them on their way back with 
entire respect and consideration. It 
ended in Tom and Alf being asked to 
take some oysters and ice-cream, which 
invitation they saw no reason to de- 
cline, especially as the Senior claimed 
to have a wish to explain the merits of 
each Society, while he frankly admitted 
he hoped ultimately to induce them to 
join his own. Our New York lads rose 
from the repast without absolutely com- 
mitting themselves, promising, however, 
to see their new friend the following day. 

They retired to rest contented. They 
had passed a good examination, and 
were comfortably settled. The next 
morning the college-bell would ring for 
prayers; and at elevea o’clock the class 
would meet in the recitation room for 
the first time. 

The day dawned brightly. The stu- 
dents mustered in the chapel in full 
force. What a fascination to Tom and 
Alf in the scene! How different from a 
school ! 
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It could not be later than ten. Tom 
and Alf were in their room overhauling 
their books and putting things in order. 
There was a sharp knock at the door. It 
opened before a response could be given. 

“ Alfred Du Barry!” exclaimed the 
messenger in a quick tone. 

“ All right,” said Alf. A sealed en- 
velope was delivered to him, and the 
messenger departed. 

The two looked at each other in 
alarm. “It is a telegram,” said Tom. 

Alf said nothing. 

“ Why don’t you open it?” asked 
Tom. 

Alf tore off the envelope, looked a 
moment at the dispatch, and turned 
deadly pale. 

“ What is it?” gasped Tom. 

Alf handed him the paper. 


Return to New Yark by first train. 
Important, not alarming. 


FERRIS. 


The two stood and looked at each 
other in blank dismay. 

“Tt is a sell, I do believe,” exclaimed 
Alf in a relieved tone. 

“T do not think so,” returned Tom. 
“Tt would be too serious a joke for any 
one to undertake.” 

“No more serious than the examina- 
tion trick they tried on us,” said Alf. 

“The quickest way to settle the ques- 
tion is to go to the telegraph office,” 
suggested Tom; to which Alf assent- 
ed, and they both took their way a 
little distance up the street, and made 
inquiry at the proper place. 

There was no mistake about it. 
telegram was genuine. 

Slowly the friends retraced their 
steps. The bell was rung for the first 
eleven o’clock meeting of the class—a 
meeting they had looked forward to 
with so much interest; but the sum- 
mons was unheeded. 

Once more in their room, the mys- 
terious message was subjected to severe 
scrutiny, as if some explanation could 
be extracted from the paper. I pass 
over the comments, the surmises, the 
protracted conversation which began 
and ended in nothing. 


The 
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“You must go, Alf,” said Tom; 
“that is all there is of it. You must 
go, and in half an hour. The sooner 
you go, the sooner you can be back. I 
will take good care of every thing till 
you return.” 

Alf reluctantly assented to the wis- 
dom of the advice, and taking a small 
bag in his hand, accompanied by his 
friend, started for the station. There was ! 
no time to lose. The train came thun- 
dering along the valley, and was at the 
stopping-place almost as soon as they. 

Not a word had been spoken on the 
way. Now, when half a minute remain- 
ed, Tom seized Alf’s hand, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Mind, now, what Isay. You will 
be in New York to-night. Telegraph 
me the first thing to-morrow morning, 
and write me the same day.” 

“ Positively,” emphasized Alf, return- 
ing Tom’s grasp as he jumped into the 
car. 

The train was off. Tom remained 
watching it, exchanging signals with 
Alf, who leaned out of the window, 
waving his handkerchief, till it was lost 
sight of around a curve-in the road. 

The young fellow did not know what 
todo. At length it occurred to bim to 
go in the recitation room, late as it was, 
at least to take his seat and come out 
with the rest. It would make matters 
less strange, and he accordingly did so. 
All eyes were turned on him as he en- 
tered, and it was quite a formidable 
affair to walk the length of the hall. 
He was very glad, however, that he did 
go in, and he made several acquaintances 
with his classmates, 

The morning came, the day wore 
gradually away; it was late in the 
afternoon—no telegram. 

Tom still later went to the office to 
inquire. None had arrived there for 
him. The next day came, and with it 
the New York mail of the preceding 
evening. No letter! What did it mean; 
what could it mean ? 

A week went round, and not a word 
from Alf. Letters reached Tom from 
home, but no allusion was made to his 
return to New York. 
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There are disappointments, appar- 
ently petty and unimportant, which, 
when we are young, go straight to the 
heart, and produce in one way or anoth- 
er a lasting influence. Here was one. 
Do not believe I exaggerate in telling 
how much the apparent neglect of his 
most intimate friend touched Tom’s 
nature, and made him literally ill. He 
attempted during that unhappy weck 
to pay proper attention to his studies, 
It was impossible. He had experienced 
his first doubt of friendship, and it was 
that which sickened him of every thing. 

While Tom is suffering in this un- 
happy manner, I return to Alf; or rather, 
going a little further back, I will give 
an explanation of the telegram which 
has produced so much disturbance, and 
which has interrupted my history just 
in time to relieve it from the charge of 
dulness and dreary platitude. In order 
to spring this little sensation-trap the 
more successfully on the reader, I con- 
fess I purposely omitted to state, when 
giving an account of the Du Barry 
family, that the elder Du Barry had a 
sister two years older than himself, with 
whom he quarrelled because she would 
not give him the charge of the little 
fortune—about ten thousand dollars— 
which her grandmother had specially 
bequeathed to her. This act of in- 
dependence was the cause of severing 
all communication between her and her 
brother’s family. 

Time passed, and found the lady still 
single. She never married. A few years 
before this she had accompanied some 
friends across the Atlantic, who were 
going to educate their children abroad, 
and had taken up her abode with them, 
in a quiet town in South Germany, 
where were some excellent schools, and 
where her small income supported her 
with more comfort than at home. 

The news of the decease of Miss Du 
Barry had reached New York several 
weeks previous to Alf’s leaving for col- 
lege. As he had scarcely ever seen his 
aunt. the intelligence affected him but 
little. Now, however, there appeared 
an appendix, which was to affect him a 
great deal. Miss Du Barry left a will, 
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which was executed in due form of law. 
A copy of this will had now arrived. 
It was sent to Mr. Ferris. It is not 
particularly verbose for a document of 
that description, and I will present the 
material part of it entire. 

After disposing of a few trifling lega- 
cies, the testatrix went into a rather 
rambling disquisition on the greater 
facilities for education in Germany than 
elsewhere, and on the superiority of the 
schools of that country over those of 
the United States. Then came the ex- 
pression of her earnest wish that her 
nephew, Alfred Du Barry, should be- 
come thoroughly educated and accom- 
plished. 

“ And to this end,” continued the tes- 
tatrix, “all the rest, residue, and re- 
mainder of my estate, real, personal, 
and mixed of every name and kind 
whatsoever, and wherever situate, I give, 
devise, and bequeath unto Alexander 
Sterritt, Esq., of the city, county, and 
State of New York, one of the United 
States of North America, Gentleman ; 
in TRUST, nevertheless, to safely invest 
the same, and to keep the same securely 
invested, and to pay over the net pro- 
ceeds thereof, after deducting a reasona- 
ble compensation for the execution of 
this trust, semiannually, or oftener, if 
practicable, to my said nephew, Alfred 
Du Barry, of the said city of New 
York, son of my late brother, Henry R. 
8. T. Du Barry, late of said city of New 
York, Gentleman. But, nevertheless, 
ONLY on the condition following, that is 
to say, that the said Alfred Du Barry, 
shall within three weeks, after receiving 
notice of this my last will and testa- 
ment, leave the United States and pro- 
ceed to Germany, in Europe, for the 
purpose of completing his education, 
and shall remain in Europe, with this 
intent, and for this purpose, for at least 
six years after his arrival there. While 
I do not limit my said nephew to Ger- 
many alone, it is my advice and request 
that he shall spend the principal part of 
his time there, at such schools and uni- 
versities as he shall be advised are best, 
by competent persons, whom I hope he 
will consult. 
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“But if my said nephew shall not ac- 
cept and carry out the conditions afore- 
said, by which only he is to receive any 
benefit under the trust hereby created 
in this my last will and testament, or if 
he shall at any time fail, or neglect to 
comply with or fulfil the conditions 
thereof, then, and in that case, I order the 
said Alexander Sterritt,” &c., &c., &c. 

These and-so-forths represent several 
pages of foolscap, and provided for the 
division of the deceased’s estate among 
several charitable institutions of her 
own country, in the contingency afore- 
said. But if the terms of the will 
should be complied with by her neph- 
ew, then, at the end of six years, the 
principal invested by the trustee was 
to be paid over to him for his benefit 
and behoof forever. Another clause 
provided for the payment of five hun- 
dred dollars for expenses of the voyage. 

The copy of the will reached New 
York the very morning Tom and Alf 
set out for Dartmouth. It produced a 
great sensation in the households of Mr. 
Heury Ferris and Mr. Adolphus Drinker 


respectively ; for Alf was a great fa- 
vorite not only with his sister, but with 
his aunt; she had no boys of her own; 
and both were exceedingly stirred up 
on this occasion. 

And here came tie first important 
difference of opinion between Mr. Ferris 


and his wife. She, good woman, had 
been in the habit of coinciding with 
her husband on all matters of serious 
import. But when, after reading the 
will aloud at the breakfast table, Mr. 
Ferris tossed it lightly aside with the 
exclamation of “ Nonsense!” Mrs. Fer- 
ris ventured to ask him what he meant. 

“ Just that, my dear,” was the reply. 

“ But what is it you call nonsense ?” 

“This will.” 

“On the contrary, I think it is any 
thing but nonsense. I think we ought 
to feel very happy on Alf’s account. 

Mr. Ferris looked up as if surprised. 

“You do not suppose I will consent 
to Alf’s touching the money on those 
terms ?” he said. 

“ Not consent ? why, Henry, what can 
you mean?” exclaimed his wife. 
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“T mean that it would be the ruin of 
the boy.” 

“T do not at all agree with you. On 
the contrary, I think it will be the mak- 
ing of him.” 

For once Mr. Ferris, amiable as he 
generally was, became angry. For once 
the forbearing and considerate Mrs, 
Ferris also got angry. 

“T shall see what Maria says,” sho 
exclaimed. 

“You had better ask Drinker what 
he says,” retorted Mr. Ferris. “If he is 
half the man I take him to be, he will 
speak out plain enough.” 

“ After all,” retorted Mrs. Ferris, “ it 
does not concern either of you. I really 
don’t see why you undertake to meddle 
with the matter.” 

“You did not see things in just that 
light a few days ago,” replied Mr. Fer- 
ris, sneeringly, “ when you and Maria 
were so anxious Alf should go to eol- 
lege.” 

“ Now, Mr. Ferris, I consider such an 
allusion mean-spirited, and I will not 
endure it ;” and she began, of course, to 
cry. 

Mr. Ferris was really a kind, judi- 
cious, and considerate man, and, like 
most husbands, he could not withstand 
his wife’s tears. 

“T am sorry, Eliza, if I have hurt 
your feelings,” he said. “Let us drop 
the subject for to-day. Meantime, talk 
with Maria about it, and to-morrow we 
will discuss it calmly.” 

Mrs. Ferris dried her tears, and hav- 
ing gained a certain advantage in the 
controversy, was quite content to accept 
the proposed terms. 

As a matter of course, Maria and she 
agreed perfectly about what was best 
for Alf; namely, that it would be 
“perfectly splendid” for him to go 
abroad at his age and stay six years. 
“ Just think of it,” cried Maria, “he will 
be a man grown when he comes back, 
and so accomplished! How can your 
husband object ?” 

“Men are so queer, sometimes,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Ferris. 

“Queer? do you think so? [ am 
sure Adolphus is never queer,” said 
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Mrs. Drinker. “I will warrant you he 
will agree with us.” 

She was right. When Mr. Drinker’s 
opinion was asked, he answered in an 
off-hand way that he thought it a first- 
rate chance on no account to be lost. 
In fact, he would like somebody to give 
him the option of six years in Europe 
and all bills paid. He rather thought 
it would not take him long to decide. 

Mr. Ferris made no effort to stay the 
tide of opinion after first stating to his 
wife fully his reasons for not wishing 
Alf to accept the provisions of the will. 

“ After all,” he said, “it is for him 
to decide. He shall return here at once. 
I will do my duty by telling him what 
Ithink. The rest of you can say what 
you like—then let him make up his 
mind.” 

Alf was accordingly telegraphed to re- 
turn, and you now are acquainted with 
the cause of the mysterious dispatch. 

When, on coming to the house late at 
night, Alf was informed by his aunt, 
who was sitting up to receive him, of 


the sudden turn in his fortunes, she was 
greatly chagrined to find that he did 
not share her enthusiasm, but, on the 
contrary, exhibited signs of dissatis- 


faction and disgust. He did not want 
to go to Europe. What would he do 
for six years away from home? He had 
entered college, and wished to go 
through. What would Tom say, should 
he quit him ? He would not listen to it. 
His aunt bore with this patiently. The 
first shock over, she went on to exhibit 
the bright prospects of the career now 
open to him—a career that every one 
would envy. She contrasted the extra- 
ordinary advantages of a German Uni- 
versity over the petty colleges of our 
own land. She spoke of what was due 
to the memory of his deceased aunt, her 
own dear sister; how wicked it would 
be madly to throw away even a small 
independence, and so on and so on, till 
poor Alf became quite bewildered. 

He retired, but not to rest. He did 
not sleep a wink that night. Youth 
began to assert its quality. The idea 
of foreign travel, romantic adventure, a 
new life, independence, untried scenes, 
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the ocean, the Alps, London, Paris, 
Munich, Vienna! 

On the other side his school-days just 
finished ; his college course just begun ; 
and— Clara Digby ! 

Clara Digby—that made his heart 
beat. Yet something whispered to him 
that he should lose nothing in that 
quarter by going; something told him 
he would be the more interesting in her 
eyes for quitting his native land, quit- 
ting it suddenly ! 

Alf rose early, nervous, excited, un- 
decided. His uncle was the first one he 
saw. Mr. Ferris had always treated 
Alf as a blood-relation—indeed, as a 
son. He took the advantage of a half- 
hour before the family would assemble 
to give him his opinion on the present 
crisis. His view was, that a six years’ 
life abroad would unfit Alf for his 
career as an American, and that the 
petty fortune of ten thousand dollars 
acquired by such a sacrifice would do 
him more harm than good. It would 
destroy his self-reliance and impair bis 
manhood. 

Mr. Ferris concluded by asking Alf to 
think seriously of what he said. The 
latter was profoundly affected. For the 
moment all his European pictures van- 
ished. He would reject the terms of 
the will emphatically. 

Breakfast was announced. After it 

was disposed of, Mr. Ferris went to his 
counting-room, and left Alf to his aunt 
and sister, who soon came in. By night 
his destiny was decided. He did not 
know it exactly. But the women, hav- 
ing made up their minds that he should 
go, took measures accordingly. Mr. 
Ferris had given his advice and left 
Alf to decide without further interfer- 
ence; so that they had a clear field to 
themselves. 
' It was not till a week had passed, 
however, that Alf had the courage to 
announce to his uncle that he had de- 
cided to accept the bequest and leave 
the country. That gentleman heard the 
decision with considerable emotion. 

“T am very sorry, Alf.” It was all 
he said, and the subject was dropped. 

There was no time to be lost. Should 
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Alf go himself, and take leave of his 
friend, or should he, as his aunt sug- 
gested, write Tom to send back his 
luggage, and save a two days’ jour- 
ney ? 

He would go. Nothing should pre- 
vent it. On this point he was firm. 

Eight days had passed. Tom was 
becoming tolerably familiar with the 
college routine. He studied his lessons 
carefully. He came and went like the 
rest. But it was mechanical only. He 
was stupefied. All the time in a maze. 
He could rouse himself to no real in- 
terest in any thing whatever. 

He had at last written to AIf a sin- 
gle word, taking it for granted, as a 
salvo to his pride, that Alf’s supposed 
communication to him had miscarried. 

No answer came. 

Now it happened that every time 
Tom passed into his room his eyes fell 
on Alf’s large trunk, which stood exact- 
ly opposite the door as he opened it. 
Whenever he saw it he took hope. It 
was a link between him and his com- 
panion. In fact, he had come to look 
on that trunk as a good friend—-a room- 
mate—and it preserved him from entire 
loneliness, 

Eight days had passed, when, return- 
ing at noon from his recitation, Tom 
went to his room as usual. He opened 
the door. No trunk was there! He 
stood utterly dumbfounded. Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island could not 
have been more amazed to see the print 
of a man’s foot in the sand, than was 
Tom to note the absence of this friend- 
ly token. He was so taken aback that 
he did not stir a step, but remained 
stock still, gazing on the vacant place. 

At length he came in the room. Alf 
was seated at the little table on the left. 
He was leaning on his elbows, his chin 
supported in his two hands, looking 
intently at Tom. The latter rushed to- 
ward him and seized him by the shoul- 
ders, the hands, around the waist, gave 
him two or three whirls.. The scene 
was decidedly tumultuous. In the 
midst of it Tom stopped short. 

“What has been the matter? why 
did you not telegraph, write, send some 
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sort of word? What is the matter?” 
continued he, seeing Alf made no reply. 

“Tom,” said Alf, mournfully, “'Tom, 
I am going to leave you.” 

“To leave me. You are joking.” 

“No. Sit down, and I will tell you 
all about it.” 

And he did tell him. “ Now you see 
why I could neither telegraph nor write. 
What could I say ?” 

Few things that can happen are so 
difficult to bear as uncertainty and sus- 
pense. Tom’s mind was relieved, though 
the intelligence Alf brought was sad 
enough for him. 

I will not go further into particulars, 
They spent the day in company, and 
talked every minute all night. Plans 
were formed adapted to the new state 
of things. Correspondence weekly. A 
full and elaborate account of what each 
was doing. <A particular and minute 
history indeed of their daily life. So 
interested were they in this new idea, 
that- it quite took from the pain of 
separation. 

In the morning Tom set cheerfully to 
work to help his friend away. It did 
not take long. The train came at the 
appointed moment, and Alf was off. 


There are epochs in the life of every 
human being when, by some unlooked- 
for incident, often minute and insignifi- 
cant, a new direction is given, and a 


new destiny fixed for it. We are not 
always, indeed, we are not generally at 
the time, aware of it. It comes without 
observation, but it is in consequence 
none the less potent. It is like the 
changing of one of the small switches 
which you see on a line of railway, and 
by which your course is turned from 
one point of the compass quite to 
another. Such an epoch had now ar- 
rived for both Tom and Alf. Possibly 
quite as much for Tom as for his friend. 

These young fellows parted like lov- 
ers, but separation is always harder for 
the one who remains. Departure brings 
with it new objects, producing a new 
set of ideas, new wishes, new hopes. 
All these for Alf. Tom’s college-life 
was also new, an absolute change from 
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his school-days, and to him very attrac- 
tive. To be sure, he could not repro- 
duce the enthusiasm of the first day 
when Alf and he escaped the trick of 
the Soph, and took oysters and ice-cream 
with the Senior, and passed a triumph- 
ant examination. Nevermind; youthis 
easily comforted. By the time Tom 


had received Alf’s letter, written on 
board the steamer, and sent back by 
the pilot, he had got acquainted with 
his class, and was pleasantly settled. 


Alf had one more visit to make. It 
was to Scotenskopft. To run up and 
back was a very short affair. But the 
idea made his heart beat loudly. 

His greeting and his adieu to Mr. and 
Miss Pettingill were made duly. He 
asked for Clara. She was out taking 
a walk. Alf knew her favorite ground 
in the early autumn. He was not mis- 
taken. He came suddenly on her as 
she was gathering some rich-colored 
maple-leaves, So intent was she on her 
employment, that she was not aware of 
his approach till he called her by name. 

She looked astonished, not frighten- 
ed. “I thought you were in college,” 
she said. 

“Tam not going to college, I am go- 
ing to leave the country.” 

“To leave the country!” 

“Yes. Iam going to Europe for six 
years.” 

“ A sudden decision.” 

“Very. My aunt is dead, and I fol- 
low her dying request.” 

It was rather romantically put, con- 
sidering Alf was a matter-of-fact fel- 
low; but a. fierce instinct led him to 
give an attractive form to the truth. 

Clara made no reply. 

“Miss Digby,” exclaimed Alf, seizing 
both her hands, “I want you to prom- 
ise me one thing.” 

“What is it?” said Clara, drawing 
away and reddening at such an unex- 
pected demonstration. 

“Tam to be absent six years,” cned 
Alf, pathetically; “will you promise 
me not to engage yourself to any one 
till my return ?” 
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Clara’s eyes flashed. ‘“ By what right 
do you claim to extort such a promise 
from me ?” she said, very superbly. 

Alf was a youth, not a full-grown 
admirer. At his age love very often 
yields to temper. 

“Oh, by no right whatever; not even 
the shadow of aright. Good-bye.” 

He turned and quitted the place 
grandly, quite in her own style. 

Clara wished to call him back, but 
she did not. Alf wished to go back, 
but he did not. Clara stood very still, 
looking after him till he was out of 
sight. She thought he might possibly 
turn and wave an adieu. She was mis- 
taken. Alf gave no sign or token, and 
so they parted. 

Perhaps we may here get a clue to 
Clara’s determined conduct in going to 
the steamship to meet Alf Du Barry on 
his return, as recorded in the beginning 
of this history. 

Perhaps not. 


On Wednesday, the twenty-fifth of 
September, precisely at twelve o’clock, 
Alf Du Barry sailed from New York. 
The bustle of preparation kept his 
mind constantly occupied, even to the 
exclusion of any immediate thought of 
“ Miss Digby.” 

Scarcely seventeen years old, Alf had 
suddenly become a man. He had cer- 
tain legal forms to go through, certain 
business transactions to attend to. He 
began to feel a consequence natural 
on the possession of what made him 
independent of others. The spur which 
before had stimulated him was gone. 
There was no longer a necessity, as he 
looked into the future, for sharp, unflag- 
ging effort. He went on board the 
steamer to be absent at least six years, 
if he should live so long (so sudden are 
our revulsions), without a regret at 
leaving. And in this way, in the very 
flower of his youth, he quitted his na- 
tive country ; a country rich in all that 
should tempt young life, in adventure, 
in labor, in the freshest enjoyment and 
in the widest field for usefulness and 
renown. 
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I. 


Puayine with little children on the hearth, 
An hour ago— 
With fitful mirth 

Their gentle eyes were lighted—lo, the Flame 

Like a lithe Fairy to their fancies came, 
Whispering soft and low! 


It. 


All sleep: the harmless Fairy wakes and chases 
Across the floor and from the darkness crawls, 
Clambering up the walls, 
And looks into the children’s sleeping faces ! 
Now through the window shines 
On the dew-burden’d vines ; 
Then, Fiend-like, leaps 
Aloof 


Upon the roof! 
The city sleeps. 
It waves its myriad hands 
And laughs and dances, a maniac lest from bands! 


Itl. 


The scared bells ring— 
All sleepers, wakening, start 
With fluttering heart ! 
Look ! the gigantic Thing, 
The unimprison’d Fury, tosses high 
Bloodiest arms against the frighten’d sky, 
O’er streets that glare with men! Midnight gives way 
To the flame-cradled day ! 
White Fear and red Confusion mingle cries : 
“ Arise! Arise ! 
The city is in flame!” 
The hearth-born Terror keeps its hurrying march, 
The world aghast before, the clouds its victory-arch, 
(The Larés on their altars die, 
The wives and children fly :) 
And ashes are its fame ! 
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BY A FRENCH REPUBLICAN. 


As I left Paris for Spain, the last 
words that I heard concerning Spanish 
affairs were these: “The Junta at Mad- 
rid is dissolved—the other juntas are 
on the point of dissolution—abdicating 
in favor of the monarchists. Prim is 
always ready for a coup d'état, by a ple- 
biscite or otherwise, and will not hesi- 
tate to set himself up as Dictator. 
Betrayed by Rivero, betrayed by Oloza- 
ga, the Revolution is lost. The Span- 
ish Republic is ruined—dead before it 
is born!” And, on entering Spain, 
these were the first words which fell on 
my ear: “ The affair began too well not 
to finish badly. The rival parties will 
come to blows. There will be a fright- 
ful carnage.” 

I arrived, therefore, at Barcelona in 
a most unquiet state of mind, and was 


not a little surprised to meet there noth- 


ing but smiling faces. The transition 
was sudden. From the tempests of the 
North, from its cold winds and rains, 
its gray skies, and melancholy forebod- 
ings, we had passed into the midst of a 
high festival, held under the joyous 
Southern sun by a people intoxicated 
with joy. 

Ia Rambla, the great promenade 
which divides the city in two, swarmed 
with holiday folk under the green plane 
trees, which threw their undulating 
shadow upon the white facades; every 
one came and went as gayly as if he 
had not just grazed the grape-shot three 
weeks ago—as if he were not in danger 
of being shot down in the street during 
the course of the next three months. In 
the evening, the animation redoubled. 
All the world seemed to be out of 
doors, and the people filled the strects, 
crowded the eleven theatres, the dan- 
cing-saloons, and, above all, the inner 
boulevards. The Barcelona women pass- 
ed and repassed, flirting their forms in 
black mantillas, or red and white cor- 
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sages, bare-headed, with flowers in their 
hair, several pretty, some graceful and 
charming, all coquettish. It might have 
been the interval between two dances 
at a ball of fifteen thousand guests. 

This gayety itself was.disquieting, for 
it seemed to imply a fatal lack of fore- 
sight. These splendid cafés, more mag- 
nificent than those of Paris, overflowed 
with fiery young men, but also with 
armed soldiers, with officers in brilliant 
uniform, talking together in low under- 
tones. And at the Rambla, amongst 
the pretty girls in mantillas, circulated 
ugly pot-bellied priests, covered with 
their enormous Basil-hats, and main- 
taining an air of sublime indifference to 
the overturning of all earthly things. 
In the meantime, while the crowds col- 
lected here and there, now to look at a 
man imitating the scenes of a bull-race 
—now a short-skirted Andalusian girl, 
executing her fandango to the sound 
of the castanets, the counter-Revolu- 
tion plotted its machinations in the 
shade, so that some fine morning the 
world might wake up and find itself 
saddled with a king, just as a few days 
ago it had awakened to the riddance 
of a queen, 

I opened my heart to my friends at 
Barcelona, imparting to them my fears, 
and my sad recollections of 1848, when 
the universal confidence was followed 
by such bitter disenchantments, “ Hom- 
bre,” they replied, “ all that you fear is 
very possible, and we can be in nowise 
sure that all does not turn out for the 
worst, But, on the other hand, there is 
a great chance that all will turn out 
well, The man would have seemed to 
us a fool, who, six weeks ago, had fore- 
told all these events which have sur- 
passed our wildest hopes. He would be 
still more a fool, who should attempt to 
predict what will happen in the next 
six weeks. You come to us from the 
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North, chilled, and frozen; take the 
time to thaw out a little, warm yourself, 
dear friend, while the sun is still shin- 
ing.” 

I set out, therefore, to walk, with all 
the rest of the world. Following the 
Rue Fernando, I reach the Place de la 
Constitution, between the two palaces 
which confront each other, the Hétel de 
Ville, and the palace of the Provincial 
States, which is also a Palais de Justice. 
I cross its threshold ; half curious, half 
indifferent, I glance at the sculptures, 
the arabesques, the statuettes, the gar- 
goyles, which, in the distant years of 
my fervour for Romanticism, would 
have excited my most lively enthusiasm. 
To-day, what were all these antique 
trifles to me? What were the orange 
trees planted in the court-yard, or the 
lemon trees, with trunks as large as a 
man’s body? I walk backwards and 
forwards in the Salle des Etats, which 
is grand, noble, majestic ;—but it con- 
tains but a single picture, a portrait of 
the eternal Prim, mounted on his great 
horse, flourishing his sabre in the air, 
driving in his eternal hollow square 
of Marrocans. This Prim sets my teeth 
on edge, and sends me out upon the 
Place again. There I found stations of 
sentries guarding their Hotel de Ville, 
as in 1848, I had seen the Hotel de 
Ville at Lyons guarded by the Vorares 
and the Coriares. The recollection 
made my heart leap up again. I enter- 
ed the Palais, and advanced a few steps 
in its interior. In the shadow of a 
staircase I perceived a poor devil of a 
National Guard, eating a stew with his 
wife, an ugly creature, but whose eyes 
glowed brightly in the obscurity. My 
progress was presently arrested by a 
sentinel, who barted the passage. 
‘Man, what are you going to do here!” 
“ Nothing,” I replied. ‘ Well then, be 
off with you!” I was not displeased, 
on the contrary. “ Brave sentinel,” I 
thought, “when Prim tries to come in 
here bar the road to him also!” 


The revolutionary municipality has 


demolished three churches, on the pre- . 


text that they are an impediment to 
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the public health. Among others, the 
grand church of the Jesuits is in ruins, 
At Barcelona no one dares to say any- 
thing against the holy Catholic religion, 
but in revenge, every one falls foul of 
the Jesuits, as the original source of all 
troubles. The world dares nothing 
against the Priest, but is burning with 
zeal to hang all the bad priests. This 
demolition of the Church proceeds 
slowly, with difficulty, without enthu- 
siasm. A member of the Junta said to 
me, that, if it were necessary to begin 
over again, no one would undertake the 
responsibility. The Liberals themselves 
protest in the interests of art. But the 
poor bourgeois forget that Jesuitical 
art is the most false and sickening in 
the world. Jesuitical art! But it is 
ugliness, it is an execration ! 

A few laborers are also engaged in 
demolishing the advanced works of the 
formidable fortress of Monjuich, from 
whose heights Barcelona has so often 
been bombarded. The citadel of the 
port is also demolished, but the sur- 
rounding barracks have been left stand- 
ing. The laborers work leisurely: for 
one who plies his pickaxe, there are 
three who rest idly on their oars, and 
thirty bourgeois looking on. On the 
top of the walls that are to be torn 
down, are seated soldiers, swinging 
their legs and smoking their cigarettes. 
I turn, and stumble against three dra- 
goons flirting desperately with a couple 
of nursery maids,who are laughing heart- 
ily over their gallantries. A fine time 
for jesting and taking your ease, my 
masters! In the public garden, beside 
the aviary, a little girl was humming a 
tune, La, la, tra, la, la! Her brother, a 
stripling of six years old, took her to 
task for her frivolity. “Sing rather 
Garibaldi’s hymn,” he said. 

This hymn of Garibaldi was called 
for last evening at the theatre, during 
an interval in the performances. Two 
pieces had been played: The Horrors of 
the Inquisition, and Republican Nobil- 
ity. I was only able to-be present at 
the second, whose plot centres in the 
fortunes of a handsome young Repub- 
lican and a beautiful young aristocrat. 
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You perceive the history at once. The 
natural sentiments of love, generosity, 
&c., are put in opposition with the re- 
publican sentiments of patriotism and 
duty ;—the natural sentiments triumph 
over the Republican idea,—follow grief 
and misfortunes, but finally all the world 
falls into one another’s arms, except one 
traitor whom the hero runs through the 
body with his sword. The piece accords 
badly enough with historical truth, it 
can afford but moderate satisfaction to 
a Republican possessed by any convic- 
tions, but it is made up with the best 
intentions, and concludes with a most 
inoffensive moral :—No one ought to be 
guillotined for his opinions,—but as to 
traitors-—-to the scaffold with them at 
once ! 


Juan Cutan, the Vice-President of the 
Revolutionary Junta, who, the other 
day, replied so nobly, so firmly, and 
with so much good sense to General 
Prim, when this posewr came to ha- 
rangue Barcelona, told us how the Rev- 
olution was accomplished here. 


Cutan 
had vowed that he would be the man 
who should dare, that he would perish, 
or raise the first war cry, and march at 
the head of his fellow citizens. When 
the news of the battle of Acolea arrived 
at Madrid, the city declared its pronun-» 
ciamento. The news was telegraphed 
to Barcelona, and brought to Pezuela, 
Count of Cheste, governor for the 
Queen. This worthy personage was so 
wonderfully disconcerted, that every 
one saw in a moment that some im- 
mense disaster had occurred. Immedi- 
ately, our friend Cutan, one of the first 
to be informed, rushed upon the Rambla, 
and walked from end to end spreading 
the summons right and left. “The ren- 
dezvous is at eight o’clock precisely at 
the Hotel de Ville. Come armed with 
guns or pistols, or sticks, or the first 
thing you can lay hold of.” Precisely 
at 8 o’clock a multitude gathered un- 
expectedly before the Hdtel de Ville, 
Cutan placed himself at the head, and 
led them into the municipal palace, the 
few soldiers who were on guard, laying 
down theif arms in astonishment and 
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without resistance. The crowd flocked 
into the halls, and took possession of 
the Council Chamber. An individual 
improvised a list of members for a pro- 
visional Government, wrote the names 
on a hat, read them to the people from 
a window, and they were voted by ac- 
clamation. Seventeen names had been 
declared in this fashion, three revolu- 
tionary democrats, and fourteen bour- 
geois, more or less liberal. Cutan, who 
had been busied elsewhere, came up at 
this moment, and perecived the turn 
that affairs were taking. Without hesi- 
tation he ordered in a loud voice, 
“ Close the list! We have had enough 
of that! ”—and his command was in- 
stantly obeyed, for by tacit but unani- 
mous consent, he seemed to have been 
accepted as Dictator. Certain persons 
appointed by acclamation, and others 
who had not been, now deliberated on 
the measures necessary to take in the 
emergency. Order hardly existed, regu- 
lations still less, and each man felt his 
head vacillate on his shoulders, for not 
a person was armed; in the whole as- 
sembly were only a few revolvers here 
and there, and some guns without pow- 
der or ball. And Pezuela, Count of 
Cheste, captain of drawing-rooms, exe- 
cutioner in the public squares, and trans- 
lator of Dante, had resolved to rival 
the Generalissimo Boum, Lieutenant- 
General of the armies of the Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein, and had sworn 
to put Barcelona to fire and sword, if 
Barcelona budged a hair’s breadth from 
the line of ordinary duty. A gun is fired 
in the crowd by mistake, a panic ensues, 
the valiant multitude is routed and takes 
to its heels. ‘ Cheste is coming, coming 
with cannons, and we have only wooden 
sticks to defend ourselves with!” The 
square empties itself in a twinking, and 
there remain only the members of the 
Junta, and perhaps a hundred other 
resolute men. 

Cheste, learning the spontancous 
flight of the rioters, plucks up courage 
and swears that he will blow out the 
brains of all these fellows. He sends his 
sons to summon the Junta to dissolve, 
if it does not wish to be fired upon im- 
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mediately. Followed by their escort, 
the sons of Cheste arrive at the Hétel 
de Ville, but guards have been placed 
at the door, and resolutely oppose the 
entrance of the soldiers. The aides-de- 
camp alone are allowed to pass. Intro- 
duced in the Council Chamber, the am- 
bassadors are disconcerted at the aspect 
of the men seated there, who look at 
them witb brilliant eyes and pale faces ; 
they are troubled like the Gauls who 
invaded the Roman Senate. “The 
Count of Cheste,” stammered the aides- 
de-camp, “The Count of Cheste prays 
you to dissolve and to withdraw your- 
selves.” “If the Count of Cheste pray 
us, we shall not listen to his prayer.” 
“Then,—then,—the Count of Cheste 
orders you to dissolve, and to withdraw 
yourselves.” “As we are not strong 
enough to fight, we will withdraw, but 
we will not dissolve.” And while the 


sons of Cheste carry back the reply, the 
councillors leave the Hétel de Ville, and 
shut themselves up in a private house 
where they remain until five o’clock in 
the morning. At six, Cutan went home, 


certain that he would be shot two hours 
later, and found an ordonnance before 
his door. “ You are summoned before 
the Military Governor.” “I may as 
well be shot now as_ afterwards,” 
thought Cutan, and repairs to the seat 
of Government. There he is received 
with all honors by the General, who in- 
forms him: “ The Queen has taken ref- 
uge with the French Emperor, the 
Count of Cheste has already set out to 
follow her, and he has put all powers 
into my hands, recommending me to 
advise with you as to what had best be 
done.” 


Hereupon our friend Cutan demands 
that immediately the General shall order 
the band of the regiment to march 
through the streets, playing Riego’s 
hymn, which was accordingly done, in 
the midst of an almost unparalleled 
enthusiasm. The military musicians, 
heralds of the triumph of the Revolu- 
tion, file through the jubilant masses, 
greeted everywhere by vivas and hur- 
rahs, Happy to be free, and to feel his 
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head still on his shoulders, every man 
would willingly have embraced his 
worst enemy, so great was his joy at 
finding himself alive. But instead of 
this fraternization of the people with 
the army,—the leaders should have ex- 
acted the disarming of the soldiers, and 
the arming of the people; they should 
have disbanded the troops and dis- 
persed them to their homes at the ex- 
pense of the province. The victors 
should have taken the force in their 
own hands, instead of leaving it in the 
hands of those, who, the day before, 
held it against them, and who might 
employ it against them anew on the 
morrow. Unexpected and too rapid 
victories deprive of all foresight a peo- 
ple naturally confident. 

The walls were immediately covered 
with splendid proclamations, with won- 
derful placards, exalting the triumph 
of Justice and Liberty. Each decreed 
the downfall of all tyrants and of all 
tyrannies, and the people believed that 
it was all in earnest. How was it pos- 
sible not to believe in what all the 
world affirmed with such transport ? 
Not to believe that Spain was delivered 
from all evils and all vices, since Isa- 
bella of Bourbon, in whom all vices and 
all evils had been personified, had 

+ purged Spanish soil from her presence ? 
In this frenzy of beatitude, the sov- 
ereign people of Barcelona only com- 
mitted two revolutionary acts, but they 
were acts of destruction rather than 
organization, of resentment rather than 
foresight. They burned a ponton, 
where the authorities were in the habit 
of shutting up les suspects ;—they de- 
manded the demolition of certain parts 
of the fortifications. They tried hard 
to burn down the Queen’s palace, but 
the revolutionary Junta extinguished 
the lighted torches, promising that the 
palace should be transformed into’ a 
school for the children of the working 
classes. 

Upon the slightest reflection, it was 
easy to understand that a military Rev- 
olution could not, spontaneously and 
deliberately, turn against - militarism. 
An uprising personified i Prim the 
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condottiere, ambitious and shameless, 
could not be hostile to the preetorians. 
It would be difficult to find any insur- 
rections more dangerous to liberty than 
those made either for or against her, by 
soldiers. I heard several Spanish pa- 
triots regret the victory at Acolea. If, 
—said they—the insurgent army had 
been beaten, it would have been obliged 
to take refuge on the coast, and to make 
an appeal to the people, whom the in- 
surgent generals have kept as far as 
possible outside of the movement, And 
as the marine was in possession of the 
sea, as it surrounded Spain, and held it 
under fire,—as it was in possession, more- 
over, of the fortresses of Cadiz, Ferrol, 
Carthagena and others, which are almost 
impregnable by land, and as they were 
abundantly provided with all species of 
munitions, the civil element would have 
had time to organize. But it has been 
all otherwise ;--the spoils of the victory 
have been distributed to the victors, 
and the people, having participated in 
the contest in a secondary fashion, sec- 
ondarily have only been admitted to 
the control of affairs. This difficulty 
might have been foreseen from the day 
after Acolea, and the situation was at 
its apogee, in the triumphant entrance 
of Prim at Madrid. 


The repugnance exhibited by Olo- 
zaga and the Provincial Government to 
freedom of religious worsip, is ex- 


tremely significant. This freedom was 
inserted in all the programmes before 
Acolea; now that it is necessary to de- 
cree it, the Government recoils, at least 
for the time, and willingly substitutes 
the word “toleration,” which would 
never be anything but a name. As to 
the separation of Church and State, it 
is only the most courageous who dare 
to proclaim the necessity. It is not that 
freedom of worship can in itself seem 
very dangérous to the Catholic clergy, 
for neither Protestants nor heretics exist 
in Spain; the Inquisition has extermi- 
nated them, has burned them, has scat- 
tered theirashes on the winds and an- 
nihilated a traces. But the freedom 
of worsh¥p claimed by the Libres 
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Penseurs, not so much for the fact, as 
for the principle that it implies, would 
ruin from top to bottom the theo- 
cratic pretensions of the Roman and 
Apostolic church. Moreover, the free- 
dom of worship would bring about, 
sooner or later, the separation of Church 
and State, that is to say, a dead loss 
to Popery of fifty million francs a year. 
Now, imagine that if the priests, who, in 
default of forty sous, will allow a soul 
to fall into eternal perdition, and who 
for ten sous, the price of a mass, will 
leave a wretch to wait for ten years in 
the flames of Purgatory, imagine if 
these priests, for the sake of saving 
their fifty millions, would not sacrifice 
fifty thousand men, and five hundred 
thousand? Freedom of worship im- 
plies the Revolution, the separation of 
Church and State implies a true repub- 
lic. If freedom of worship is pro- 
claimed, the priests will revenge them- 
selves by unloosing civil war; if it is 
not proclaimed, the priests will revenge 
themselves still. 


Let us be just, and recognize that the 
Provisional Government has only ad- 
journed the question ; and in imitation 
of the Juntas, has proclaimed the lib- 
erty of the Press, which to-day is ab- 
solute in Spain; the liberty of assem- 
bling, which is also absolute ; universal 
suffrage, and finally the liberty of in- 
struction, both primary and secondary. 
Any one who pleases may teach how to 
read and write, may profess Greek, He- 
brew, Literature, History, Geology, 
Chemistry, Medicine and Materia Med- 
ica. The State will support professors, 
but the students will be at liberty to 
neglect the official lectures, and to seek 
in preference private instruction. The 
State will continue to grant diplomas as 
certificates of capacity, but will impose 
no obligatory examinations, 


November 3d. 
£ome patriots from the Provinces 
came to invite Mr. Fernando Garrido to 
make a tour in Catalonia, for repub- 
lican speech-making, and they were 
kind enough to urge Mr. Croque-Notes 
to accompany them. ; 
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After a journey of four hours by rail- 
road, during which the travellers dis- 
cuss the situation and decide upon their 
plan of campaign, they descend at Ge- 
rona, at the immortal Gerona, as the Ge- 
ronese say with pride. For in 1812, 
Gerona was occupied by Napoleon’s 
army, and as it was only a little town 
of eighteen thousand inhabitants, the 
Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr only conde- 
scended to leave there a small body of 
troops, who were all massacred one fine 
morning in an uprising of the people. De- 
tachment after detachment was dispatch- 
ed from Barcelona to reduce the city,—it 
was necessary for the Marshal himself 
to come to the rescue, and invest with 
cannon and an army of 40,000 men, the 
place that intercepted communications 
with France. Fourteen hundred men in 
the garrison, but assisted by all the 
population, men, women, and children, 
held in check the powerful army, which 
consumes itself during six months be- 
fore these obstinate walls. A large 
breach had been opened in the walls, 
but twenty-two times the fury of the 
assailant was repelled by the determi- 
nation of the besieged. The city only 
surrendered after the death of all the 
soldiers, and when half the population 
had perished by famine and disease ; 
the French who entered after the ca- 
pitulation, stumbled over the corpses 
that strewed the way. 

At the present day, Gerona is one of 
the most backward cities in Catalonia ; 
the walls which gird it in, seem to set 
limits to its intellectual horizon also. 
The successors to its valiant population 
of former times, consist principally of a 
thousand soldiers, a hundred and fifty 
priests and seminarists, and a quantity 
of monks and nuns. 

Nevertheless, at the railroad station 
was assembled a crowd of democrats to 
welcome the democrat Fernando Garri- 
do, and conduct him to the house of 
Pablo Alsina, a goldsmith, and one of 
the leaders of the party. Garrido was 
known in the city, he had lived there 
five or six years ago; and now the men 
embraced him, tapped him on the 
cheek, pulled his beard, addressed him 
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with Thee and Thou. One would have 
supposed him to be a brother of every- 
body just returned from America. After 
supper a meeting was held at the Col- 
lege San Luis. Garrido made a lucid 
and animated speech. Having done 
justice to the monarchy, having shown 
that the Republic alone could save 
Spain,—he addressed the Progressists, 
entreating them to work for the happi- 
ness of their country. “You repeat 
every moment that the form of Govern- 
ment is indifferent to you,—accept then 
the republican form, which will guaran- 
tee liberty ; and since Espartero is your 
chief, help us to make him the Presi- 
dent of our Republic.” 

This unexpected proposition brought 
down thundering applause——and the 
Republicans rallied themselves around 
it with enthusiasm. One of the pro- 
gressive leaders, Forgas, rose, and in a 
speech extremely adroit or extremely 
maladroit, accepted, or did not accept, 
it was impossible to tell which. Your 
correspondent said a few words which 
were received with touching good will, 
and even rewarded by several aya- 
lanches of kisses. He observed that he 
was a Frenchman, and had not been 
able to pass unmoved over the bridge 
of Alvarez, where had perished so many 
of his countrymen, victims in the most 
unjust cause. He adjured the sons of 
the defenders of the immortal Gerona 
to manifegg as much civil courage,,as 
their fathers had displayed warlike 
bravery, and to be as valiant champions 
of liberty, as their fathers had been 
valiant enemies of tyranny. 

The party slept at the house of the 
goldsmith. Alsina is a former work- 
man, who had married the widow of his 
patron. Of the two daughters of the 
house, one has married a charming 
young man, an Italian, soldier under 
Garibaldi, an enthusiastic republican, 
and a professor of music. 

Pablo Alsina has republicanized his 
wife, a former devotee to Catholicism, 
but her struggles between papistry and 
free thought, are betrayed in a singular 
fashion. On the walls of the parlor 
are hung pictures of saints, beside the 
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portraits of Mazzini, of Garibaldi, of 
Sixto-Camara; above a reliquary with 
the authentic (!!) débris of four saints, 
is suspended The Graphic and Synop- 
tical Table of the Rights and Duties of 
the Citizen and The Catechism of the 
Rights of Man. Pablo tells us that he 
sells reliquaries to his customers, twenty 
francs without relics, twenty-five francs 
with them. A rheumatic girl came to 
buy that very evening, and observed: 
“Pablo, you are a Republican, and 
therefore an honest man; I can rely 
upon you to sell me a reliquary which 
contains true relics; if I buy at the con- 
vent, the nuns very likely will make me 
pay for false relics which are worth 


nothing at all!” 


November 4th. 

We set out early in the carriage for 
Casa de Selva. The sun was magnifi- 
cent, and the country appeared in a 
transparency behind a charming veil of 
mists. Amidst rocky hills and beetling 
mountains flourished a superb vegeta- 
tion on the borders of half-dried tor- 
rents. 

At the entrance to the Casa de Selva 
we were received by two or three hun- 
dred people assembled to salute Garri- 
do. We left the carriage, we frater- 
nized with our hosts, a band of mu- 
sicians marched at the head of our 
troop, playing Riego’s hymn, and in 
the midst of a constantly increasing 
crewd of citizens, we reached the place 
of meeting. We were conducted to a 
large dancing-hall; and Garrido, with- 
out having time to prepare himself, 
and annoyed, moreover, by the dazzling 
light from an unshaded window, im- 
provised a speech, which, as compared 
with that pronounced the evening be- 
fore, was only tolerable. There was 
nearly the same clearness and simplici- 
ty, but it was a little disconnected, 
somewhat laborious, and was not illu- 
mined by the same interior of flame. 
However, the effect was most satisfac- 
tory, and the assembly broke up in high 
spirits, crying, “ Live the Federal Re- 
public!” 

After dinner, the musicians of the 
place, under the direction of a serious 
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and enthusiastic orchestral chief, played, 
with visible emotion, the overture to 
William Tell—the great Poem of Lib- 
erty. 

From Casa de Selva to Llagosteras, 
our two cabriolets were carried at full 
gallop by their poor Rosinantes over a 
miserable road, scarcely distinguishable 
from the fields and forest that it trav- 
ersed. Every moment we were thrown 
to the right and left, backwards and 
forwards, and our heads knocked vio- 
lently against the top of the carriage. 
In this part of the country, the cork- 
oak, which is satisfied with the most 
sterile soil, constitutes the support of 
the people, who are far from being rich, 
but enjoy what might be called the easy 
circumstances of the poor. 

At a mile or two from the city, we 
encountered boys, who escorted us in 
procession. Nearly all carried sticks 
that they brandished in imitation of 
guns. But for the stature of these 
valiant children, one might have sup- 
posed them to be those peasant troops, 
who, in time of civil war, accomplished 
regularly their twenty leagues a day, 
running around horses at full gallop. 

We descended from the carriage at 
the foot of the hill upon which Llagos- 
teras is built. The people had aban- 
doned their occupations to receive us. 
Like a serpent, party-colored with black 
and gray and red, the procession un- 
rolled itself on the high road, and zig- 
zag in the streets. The bells rang, the 
church itself shouted a welcome to the 
triumphant democracy,—excommuni- 
cated by the archbishop of Barcelona. 
The modest Republican, object ofall these 
ovations from an enthusiastic crowd, 
made a point of carrying for himself his 
little valise,—but presently it was taken 
from his hands, at a moment when he 
was looking another way. Garrido was 
not the man to keep turning his head 
right and left to salute people who did 
not dream of saluting him, beseeching 
vivats and applause, as every Parisian 
has had abundant opportunity to 
witness in the case of the high and 
mighty Emperor Louis Napoleon and 
the high and mighty Empress. At 
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the top of the hill, on the ruins of the 
feudal castle, has been built a school, 
and here at the doors, stood, to receive 
us officially, the Alcalde, the Justice of 
the Peace, the President of the Revolu- 
tionary Junta, all the honorables of the 
vicinity, witheut counting the night 
guards with their pikes, and the Garde 
Champétre with their sabres. On the 
platform were placed arm-chairs, with 
labels bearing the names and qualities 
of the personages who were to occupy 
them. The view from the windows 
was extremely beautiful. Situated on a 
steep hill above a plain, Llagosteras 
seems like a rock, rising out of the 
midst of a lake. In the distance ap- 
peared the red fields upturned by the 
plough, bordered by poplars, that 
gleamed yellow from the midst of som- 
bre pines and dark green olives. A 
magnificent flood of sunlight inundated 
space. An indented crest of blue 


mountains closed the horizon, 

Our orator had meditated his dis- 
course, he had selected three or four 
general ideas, which he developed with 


animation and logic. His words fell 
on the situation, and illumined it with 
the irresistible clearness of the sun, 
which was then darting its rays over 
the country. The audience was moved 
and astonished; never before had it 
revelled in such riches of heart and 
intelligence. At the end of half an 
hour the listeners had become purified 
from all doubt,—delivered from all un- 
certainty, their convictions had grown 
profound and limpid, and each asked 
in astonishment, “‘ Why was it neces- 
sary for an unknown to come and tell 
me what I had always believed, and 
what I had wished for all along ?” 

We were conducted from the school 
hall to the Casino, to partake of re- 
freshments, On the road Croque-Notes 
observes a large and superb house, and 
asks innocently to whom it belongs. 
Immediately the proprietor, advancing, 
replies, “It is yours, Monsieur.” So far 
extendeth Spanish politeness ! 

At the Casino, the walls were orna- 
mented with portraits of Garibaldi, of 
Lincoln, of Orsini, and with the famous 
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Synoptical Table of the Rights and Duties 
of the Citizen. The rich men of the 
place battle with Garrido on the ques- 
tion of Free Trade. They make no op- 
position to a Republic, but the con- 
trary, only they prefer that the Spanish 
Republic be well supported by custom- 
house officers and tariffs. It seems that 
the cork industry of the country has 
greatly suffered from a protective duty 
of about 75 per cent., laid upon Spanish 
corks by the United States, and by 
some singular perversion of ideas, the 
honest people lay the blame upon Free 
Trade ! 

From Llagosteras to San Felice de 
Guixols, the road traverses mountains, 
where the granite is covered by the 
thinnest stratum of vegetation,—but 
where, nevertheless, the cork oaks are 
magnificent. The road was most ffic- 
turesque, and on every side appeared a 
delicious play of colors, from the differ- 
ent terraces of the forest, and the hori- 
zon of blue mountains, defined against 
a sky, now rose, now orange, now am- 
ber yellow. We arrived at San Felice 
after nightfall. Ata mile from the city 
our carriages were surrounded by a 
band of Chiquillos,—ragamuffin boys, 
who constitute the advance guard of 
Republicanism. Half a mile further, 
we encountered an expectant crowd who 
received us with thundering applause. 
“Tive the Federal Republic! Live 
the Federal Republic!” A band of 
musicians struck up Riego’s hymn, a 
red flag was waved, and the multitude 
swayed toward the city, lighted by two 
rows of men carrying great rosin 
torches, Their flames, driven by the 
wind, revealed red Catalan caps, Gari- 
baldi shirts, boys dressed like sailors 
with the word “ Republican” written 
on their hats, young men with Greek 
caps bearing the initials, F. R. (Federal 
Republic), and a confused mass of moy- 
ing, oscillating people. The road was 
completely lined, and on each side ran 
boys and girls with dancing steps, their 
white faces gleaming against the black 
sky. Here and there might be distif- 
guished the figures of men perched in 
the dark olive and fig trees. The whole 
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scene was fantastic. The crowd con- 
tinually increased by additions from the 
city and neighboring villages ;—there 
may have been two or three thousand 
people, as nearly as could be judged by 
the agitated light of the torches. On 
all sides rose cries awakening formida- 
ble echoes: “ Live the Federal Repub- 
lic!” Imagine the triumph of Gar- 
rido, who, twelve years ago, had trav- 
ersed this same city as a fugitive, con- 
cealing himself from one faithful house 
to another, because a price had been set 
upon his head by the General Zapatero, 
because the hospitality offered to him 
might occasion the murder of his gen- 
erous friends ! 

Seated beside the two heroes of the 
Séte, the former proscrit, and his former 
host Pedro Caimo, one of the chief 
Republicans of the Province, Croque- 
Notes was invaded by a most novel 
sensation, Never before had he wit- 


nessed a triumphal procession, except 
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to hate and despise the man honored by 
the triumph; he had listened to the 
fanfaronades of music which welcome 
the victor with noisy demonstrations of 
joy, only as listen the vanquished, that 
is to say, with bitter contempt. Now, 
he was astonished at himself to be no 
longer obliged to stiffen the back, and 
contract the brow,—to clench the hands 
and sect the teeth—and to swallow 
down the ineffectual bile. With sur- 
prise, he felt these stiffened inner fibres 
relax, a sweet inexplicakle emotion fill- 
ed his heart, a warm breath seemed to 
caress his forehead. Nevertheless, he 
could not dispel the melancholy which 
had too long possessed him. Turning 
toward the man at that moment, saluted 
by the bells from all the churches, ring- 
ing forth a perfect tempest of sound, 
deafening as a hurricane, he said, “ Be- 
fore and after such triumphs, it is quite 
fair to be bayoneted from time to 
time.” 


A STRANDED SHIP. 


PART SECOND. 


BY THE SWEAT OF HIS BROW. 

Tue beautiful night, closing down on 
the golden City by the Sea, hid under its 
shadows a thousand wrongs and crimes ; 
but as the sultry day faded, and the 
lamps were lighted, other wrongs and 
crimes grew fairer and bolder, and the 
gamesters hung out their gaudy lures to 
entrap the devotees of Chance. 

One San Francisco gaming-house, dif- 
ered in no essential particular from a 
hundred others of the same class which 
night and day kept open doors for their 
votaries during the summer of 1855. 
The same rough class of men were to be 
found in them all; the same gaudy fur- 
niture and hangings, the same low-voiced 
croupiers or dealers, the same soft-footed 
servants, were characteristic of each. 

‘In one, the night was far spent, 
the raw, chilly morning beginning to 
dawn, and the players dropping off one 


by one from around the green tables, 
The croupiers yawned wearily, tired of 
raking into their strong boxes treasures 
which they were only paid to gather, 
and which they could not share. The 
long, high-ceiled room shone gaudily in 
the gas glare, reflecting back from its 
mirrored walls the gorgeous hangings 
and crimson-covered furniture. A gild- 
ed bouffet against the wall sparkled 
with its store of beautiful glass, through 
which glared redly the fiery liquors, 
placed there by the wily spider of this 
parlor with a cunning forethought to 
steal away the brains of the unwary 
flies whom he had entrapped. 

Play went on at a single table, about 
which the men were mostly miners, 
who had come down from the moun- 
tains with their large or small stores of 
gold, the result of wecks or months of 
such labor and exposure as few men 
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long endure and survive, only to lay it 
all down on the green cloth before the 
quiet-voiced croupier, never to see it 
again. Rough-voiced, rude-mannered, 
hard-fisted fellows mostly, who staked 
and lost and bore their failure or suc- 
cess with oath or laughter equally un- 
pleasant to hear. One by one as the 
day came on the players went away up 
into the mountain gullies again, only to 
dig and sweat and find gold, to bring 
back, after more weeks or months, to 
this room to lose. But one man there 
did not stir, though the sunlight of the 
morning had already fallen on and 
made beautiful the Golden Gate, its 
ships and cliffs and piers. Seated at 
the table, a few men still standing 
about, he sat watching the game with 
feverish anxiety, being flushed or de- 
pressed beyond all others as he lost or 
won ; he differed from the rest not only 
in his nervous, feverish impatience, but 
in that there was about him an air of 
gentler breeding than they had known, 
a gentleman at odds with luck, fast 
parting with that something which 
raised him above his coarse associates ; 
so much of his face as could be seen— 
for his hat was drawn low over his fore- 
head and his hand wandered about his 
mouth and chin in almost perpetual 
unrest—was pale and thin, his hands 
white and attenuated, his eyes sunken 
and fierce, as if from an inward fever. 
He had evidently suffered great bodily 
or mental distress, and had scarcely re- 
covered from its effects. Later, he was 
left quite alone at the green table with 
the croupier, the drowsy servants hang- 
ing about silent and sole spectators of 
the game. 

The croupier raked in the result of the 
previous play, and, looking out into the 
sunshine, asked, “Do you play again?” 

The man’s voice was thin and weak 
as he answered, “ Yes, I play my last 
dollar on the red.” 

The rod spun quickly round, resting 
on the black. 

“You have lost,” said the croupier, 
coolly, raking in the pile of coin. 
“Were you right in saying you had 
staked your last dollar ?” 
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“Yes, the last of a good many hun- 
dreds that have gone down into this 
hell since yesterday.” 

The croupier tossed back to him a 
half handful of coin. “Take that; it 
will pay your way to the diggings; and 
if you don’t like this hell, keep out of 
it. You came here of your own choice, 
you miserable beggar.” 

Then the man held the money in his 
hand, irresolute for a moment whether 
to keep it or fling it back into the crou- 
pier’s face. 

The croupier smiled, “ Keep it, my 
man,” he said; “ you'll need it soon.” 
There was more pity than insolence in 
his tone now, which made it all the 
more offensive to the ruined gamester. 

He put the money into his pocket 
and crept away into the chill, moist air 
of the morning; a gentleman very 
much at odds with fortune, and slip- 
ping fast down the hill. 

“ He’s been sick, that man has,” said 
a sleepy servant. 

“And not long out of jail,” added 
the croupier. 

The keeper of the place that the man 
had just left was no better or no worse 
than his fellows. They were all willing 
enough to give back to the men that 
they plundered a small per centage of 
their losings to enable them to reach 
the mines, knowing by long experience 
that they would find their way back to 
the green tables again with replenished 
stores. 

When the man reached the street, his 
first thought was to find an hotel; but 
he carefully avoided the best houses, 
and walked on until he found an ob- 
scure tavern in an obscure street, and 
there he entered. 

The clerk, a low, narrow-browed ruf- 
fian, eyed him narrowly as he advanced 
slowly to the desk and stated his ob- 
ject. 

“You have made a mistake; this is 
a hotel, not a graveyard,” the fellow 
said insolently, smiling at some loun- 
gers in the room. 

“T have made no mistake, and I don’t 
mean to die yet awhile; if I should, I 
have sufficient money to pay my funeral 
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expenses.” He threw some coin on the 
desk, “Take what you want out of 
that for a day’s accommodation; give 
me a decent room, and breakfast.” 

“T don’t want your money now. A 
good many people come in who have 
none, and I thought you looked like 
one of that sort,” said the clerk, abat- 
ing nothing in the insolence of his 
manner. “Sign the register, will you?” 

“ What is it you ask?” said the man, 
perfectly understanding the request, but 
trying to gain time. 

“T asked you to register your name.” 

“My name?” 

“Yes, your name—or another man’s ; 
it don’t matter to us, only we require 
people who come here to write the 
names by which they wish to be known, 
on our register.” 

The man drew his hand slowly across 
his nervous mouth, looked at the clerk 
for a moment with an ugly glitter in 
his eyes; then he took up the pen, and 
in a miserably cramped hand wrote his 
name, 

ABEL DUNLETHE. 


The clerk turned the book about, and 
read it. “I think,” he said, “ your 
people made a mistake in your christen- 
ing.” 

“How? I don’t understand.” 

“They called you for the wrong 
brother. It should have been Cain—the 
other one.” 

Loud, coarse laughter greeted this 
sally of the clerk’s; but Abel Dunlethe 
only scowled upon the ruffians in the 
room, and went out to find his break- 
fast elsewhere. 

Still choosing the obscure streets, he 
went on until he came to a decent, 
cleanly-looking tavern on Suter street, 
where he entered; and received civil 
treatment. He breakfasted, and after- 
wards slept until noon. He went out 
then, and occupied the remainder of 
the day in buying an outfit for the 
mines. In the morning he started, 
making the journey by steamer to Sac- 
ramento, thence across the dead level 
of the plains, among the great oaks for 
awhile, and then over a dreary desert 
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of sand, or through a tangled wilder- 
ness of bushes to the Mokelumne river, 
on the southern hills of which the 
miners worked like ants, digging and 
washing the yellow sands. He arrived 
at nightfall, as they began to light their 
fires and prepare for supper. He passed 
among them closely scrutinized, hoping, 
with a curious longing for fellowship, 
that some one would ask him to share 
the evening meal with them; but he 
went on past the tent-doors and cabins, 
uninvited to pitch his tent near or to 
enter theirs, When he had reached the 
outer edge of the rancho, he pitched his 
tent, and built his fire unassisted or 
unvisited by any one. Later in the 
night, he sat at his door, watching the 
hills grow blacker with each expiring 
fire, his own thoughts growing blacker 
as the bitterness of his situation gath- 
ered about him. Some men near him 
were seated on stones, at their fire, play- 
ing cards. He wanted some one to say 
a single friendly word to him before he 
went in for the night. He hesitated 
for a moment, then went over to them. 


The men looked up at him as he stood 
among them. 

“These seats are all reserved, mate ; 
no room here,” said the biggest ruffian 


of the lot, shuffling the cards. The 
rest laughed, and went on with the 
game. 

When he had made all fast for the 
night, he sat on his tent floor, silent for 
a long time. “It was a mistake,” he 
said presently, getting up; “I should 
have been called Cain, for it seems as if 
I carried his mark in my face. I haven’t 
had a friendly word to-day.” 

Nor had he. He had come among a 
rough, desperate crew, mostly vaga- 
bonds and adventurers from the States, 
noisy and frolicksome, but, for all that, 
with a good deal of human feeling for 
the unfortunates of their class who fell 
exhausted by the way. But they did 
not like this man’s appearance; it 
might have been that the air of the 
gentleman was too strong upon him to 
suit their tastes, or it might have been 
that, when they looked into his face, 
they indeed saw there the mark of Cain. 
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Dunlethe resolved that first night nev- 
er to try again to get a friendly word 
from any man. In the morning he 
located his claim, and with increas- 
ing strength went to work with pick- 
axe and spade and sieve. But he was 
not a strong man yet; illness had pull- 
ed him down, and he was unused to 
such exertion, so that, the given quan- 
tity of labor being small, the result was 
not great. The rough fellows, who had 
avoided him at first, seeing how poorly 
he began to lcok and how unsuccessful 
his awkward efforts were, came about 
him now to proffer assistance or ad- 
vice; but he was morose or silent with 
them all, as they had been with him. 
Then he fell sick, and the men, seeing 
his pick and shovel lying idle in the 
pit, went over to his tent, but he was 
soured and bitter, and he turned them 
savagely away. After a time, when he 
was better, and the men noticing that 
he still kept himself aloof from them, 
refusing to join in their games at cards, 
or story-telling, or drinking-bouts, they 
left him quite alone, and went no more 
to his tent or diggings. 

He believed for awhile that he was 
glad of their neglect, and stoutly main- 
tained his resolve, but the time soon 
came when he grew intolerably lonely 
and miserable; his money, too, was 
giving out, and he found no nuggets, 
and but little dust to replace it. Other 
men, he thought, had friends or com- 
panions in the gullies of these black 
hills, and he had none; other men got 
letters from home, but none ever came 
to him; occasionally, though, he bor- 
rowed a newspaper from the States, and 
then he read eagerly every line of it, 
down to the last advertisement; it 
made him feel less lonely, somehow. 
Returning one night from his claim, he 
came upon a man reading a paper toa 
group of miners seated around the fire, 
and, going in among them, he found 
the reader had finished. Then he heard 
some one ask, 

“Didn’t you say that you knew the 
murdered man, Joe?” 

“No, I didn’t know the man, but I 
knew the boy, George Lawrence ; I lost 
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sight of him when he was a man, for I 
left home young, you see.” The speak- 
er looked up into Dunlethe’s face, 
which was shaded with his hand, as if 
to shut off the glare of the flames. 
“ We were talking, mate,” he said, “ of 
aman as was murdered in the States— 
a gentleman I once knew. Sit down, 
and [ll tell you about it.” 

Dunlethe sat down among them, still 
shading his face from the fire, keeping 
his hand between the narrator and him- 
self. 

The miner went on, keenly relishing 
his story, and glad to have another. lis- 
tener, to whom it was all new. 

“T knew that boy, George Lawrence ; 
I worked for his father. He was Eng- 
lish—from Surrey, and I think George 
was English too, but he must have 
come over when young. "We was a bad- 
dish sort of boy, was George. But no 
matter about that now; he’s dead.” 

“ Murdered, I think you said ?” Dun- 
lethe asked. 

“Yes, he was murdered, at night, in 
Boston—flung into the river off of old 
Dunlethe’s wharf. Hello! there mate, 
aren’t that what you’re called ?—Dun- 
lethe ?” 

“That is my name, but I do not 
know the wharf, nor the owner. Iam 
from the West—Ohio.” The men turn- 
ed lazily to look at him as he spoke, 
but the next moment their eyes were 
bent on the fire. “ Well, stranger!” he 
asked, “ was the murderer discovered ?” 

“Yes, he was; he was found, and 
tried for George Lawrence’s murder, 
and though he said he did it, they let 
him go. ‘ Not guilty,’ was the verdict.” 

“ What was that man’s name?” 

“The murderer’s, do you mean ?” 

“Yes—the man who killed George 
Lawrence.” 

“Well, Mr. Dunlethe, his name was 
Luke Connor,” the man said, turning 
full upon him, as being the one auditor 
most interested in his story. 

“You did not know this man Con- 
nor, then, did you?” asked Dunlethe. 

“T’m not so sure of that, mate; there 
was some Connors in that town where I 
came from, may be I did know him, for 
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he was a friend of the man he killed. 
If he was one of them Connors I knew, 
though I might forget his first name, I 
would know his face if I ever saw it 
again. I never forget faces.” 

The face he looked at now was shad- 
ed from him and from the fire by a 
hand that was visibly trembling. Dun- 
lethe got up. “The man was acquit- 
ted, you said ?” 

“Yes—‘ not guilty,’ was the verdict. 
You’re not going, eh? Well, then, 
good-night, mate,” said the miner; 
“sorry to lose so good a listener.” 

“ Good-night, friends all.” He had 
been gone but a few minutes, when he 
returned, and asked permission to take 
the paper to his tent. 

Dunlethe sat up half the night read- 
ing it, and as often as he concluded the 
account of the murder and the trial, 
went back to it again, When he started 
out to the pit in the morning, he carried 
the paper to the owner. He was glad 
the man had gone to his work before he 
got there; he flung the paper into his 
tent, and went on, thinking a good deal, 
by the way, of the man who knew the 
Connors, and never forgot faces. 

During the next few days he kept 
himself very close to his work and 
quarters, but the solitude oppressed him 
beyond endurance, and he tried to make 
friends with some of the better sort, but 
the effort was futile; he met with no 
response, and was made to understand 
that he was disliked, and that, even by 
the hardened wretches of the mines, he 
was regarded with suspicion. 

He worked on then alone for several 
weeks, digging and washing, but scarce- 
ly getting out sufficient gold to support 
existence from day to day; and then 
the rainy season set in, which was un- 
fortunately at a time when he was cer- 
tain he had reached a lode filled with 
gold. For several days before he had 
been encouraged to more vigorous exer- 
tions, to go deeper, both by the indica- 
tions and the increased results, and 
within a few hours he had found a 
number of rich nuggets, scales, and 
dust in abundance, and felt that his 
labors were about to be rewarded. 
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The night that followed was rough 
and stormy, beyond all nights he had 
ever seen. The rain fell in unbroken 
torrents, swelling the mountain streams, 
which rushed impetuously down the 
canons, sweeping before them whatever 
encumbered their way. In the morn- 
ing, while the rain still fell, he ventured 
out, going down to see how, in the gene- 
ral rack and ruin, his lode had fared. 
When he arrived at the place where he 
thought that it ought to be, he could 
discover not a trace of its whereabouts. 
The gulley in which it was located 
was filled up with mud and stones 
and trees; he looked down upon a mis- 
erable, hopeless wreck, never to be 
worked nor made profitable again ; even 
his tools were gone—nothing left of all 
yesterday’s hope and promise of success. 
His long months of labor and exposure 
had gone for nothing, and he must be- 
gin all anew. Buried in the corner of 
his tent were some nuggets, scales, and 
dust, which he dug up and sewed into 
his tattered clothing. 

He sat by his fire all day, while the 
rain pelted down upon his tent roof, 
counting over his losses, living over 
again the better years he had known, 
between which and to-day a dead face 
came and went forever. A dead face 
which came and looked in at his tent- 
door by day and by night, in foul or 
pleasant weather—always there. 

Then he grew sick of the place, of 
his hard luck, and of the men there 
who avoided him; afraid, too, of the 
man who knew the Connors and never 
forgot a face. The next day the rain 
had ceased falling, and the sun shone. 
Then, not knowing but that the storm 
would come again to-morrow, he shoul- 
dered his traps, started out to find a 
new location—one not likely to be 
buried in the next tempestuous night. 
He went further away into the newer 
fields and the profounder loneliness of 
the mountains, to locate his claim and 
dig and wash, and wash and dig. He 
found the place he sought after several 
days’ toilsome tramp, pitched his tent, 
and began prospecting ; finally locating 
a claim a short distance from the moun- 
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tain road. Half a mile off was the 
nearest cabin, where provisions, liquors, 
and implements were sold. There he 
went and bought flour, bacon, and 
coffee, stored them away, and then went 
to his work, a little more ragged and 
dirty, a little more desperate, a little 
further off from the God he once knew 
than he had ever been. 

He was not lonely here, as he had 
been before; there were no other men 
about him to be roughly rude to him, 
or happy, or to get letters from home, 
or to have friendships and loves. Here 
he was sufficient unto himself, alone, 
but not lonely. Then he dug on and 
on, day after day throwing out the 
washed sands which left no gold be- 
hind, digging deeper through sand and 
clay and rock in vain. Disappointment 
and defeat made him mad. He valued 
gold for its own sake as little as any 
man; but to get it meant success, or, as 
le grew to call it, luck. In the place 
of human love and fellowship, which 
should have been in the man’s heart, 
there suddenly was engendered in it, by 
defeat, a single feeling—an awful hunger 
and thirst to find gold. That one pas- 
sion filled his life up, took all his 
thought, and occupied his,sleep. Hay- 
ing found it, he might have flung it 
away again, or recklessly tossed it open- 
handed to the first beggar that passed 
that way, but he was mad to find it, for 
that would be luck, and luck meant to 
this poor wretch, that his God had not 
deserted him, that he was not altogeth- 
er forgotten and cast out. 

Then day by day and week after 
week, he digged deeper into the pit he 
had sunk, but the indications grew no 
more promising, the luck his very soul 
grew hungry for, did not come to him, 
and the few ounces of gold that he had 
before gathered were going fast. Des- 
perate at last under continued failure, 
he swore a savage oath that if he 
should be unlucky for only another 
day, he would dig no more. 

The day came, and the man, as if 
regretful of his oath and repenting it, 
dug with the persistence and energy of 
one who delved for life, or to save his 
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soul alive. It wore on slowly and surely 
to its close, leaving him digging there, 
every muscle strained to its utmost ten- 
sion, great beads of sweat standing on 
his face and hands, rolling down his 
limbs, sapping his strength; but that 
was all of his reward. The dying day 
gave him no signs of the golden luck 
he toiled for—it was almost gone now, 
and as the man paused in his work, 
leaning on his shovel, watching the sun 
sinking behind the line of melancholy 
cedars skirting the horizon, he heard 
the music of a loud, jubilant song, echo- 
ing along the hills, and turning around 
he saw some men approaching, a rough 
and careless crew of Frenchmen. 

They came nearer and stood upon the 
brink of the pit he had made. 

One touched his cap gayly, and asked, 
“ What luck, Monsieur ?” 

Abel Dunlethe clambered up from the 
depths of the hole. 

“ No luck, Messieurs,” he said ; “ and 
be damned to it. I have dug there for 
many weeks, and in all kinds of weath- 
er. The dry mine of yesterday I have 
seen filled to-day with water, and have 
bailed it out with such poor contriv- 
ances as you see here about me. I have 
begun with the pick at dawn and have 
laid the shovel down only at dusk. I 
have washed the accursed sands till my 
fingers were worn to the bone, and yet 
I have found nothing. I will dig no 
more, If you care to try your luck, 
there is the claim and there are the 
tools. Take them Messieurs, you are 
welcome, and may your luck be better 
than mine. There is my tent and my 
traps on the hill yonder, you are wel- 
come to them all.” 

“A million thanks, generous Mon- 
sieur,” they said, and the merry fellows, 
ready for any fortune, good as well as 
bad, jumped down into the pit, went to 
work, and resumed the measure of their 
interrupted song. 

He shook the dust of the hole from 
his torn shoes, and with no object, no 
place nor time in view started off along 
the mountain defile by which the other 
men had come. 

“‘ What luck, Monsieur Dunlethe ?” he 
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asked himself savagely, and he answered 
back to the mocking devil within, “ No 
luck, Monsieur Dunlethe, no luck at play, 
no luck at work, no luck at any thing, no 
luck for the man on whom the curse has 
fallen, no luck for the alien adventurer, 
bearing a dead man’s name.” 

On he went down the mountain path 
in the rapidly closing twilight ; down 
to the valley below, where lights 
already gleamed from tent and cabin 
door. He was half way down when a 
horse’s feet struck the path beside him. 
He stepped aside into the bushes to let 
the horse and rider pass. 

“ What luck, stranger?” asked the 
rider, drawing rein, 

“No luck, stranger, pass on,” the 
man replied, cursing the other for using 
that word at that time. 

The rider looked down at Abel Dun- 
lethe with an ugly, mocking smile on 
his face. “I meant to tell you,” he 
said, “ you surly devil, of the luck of 
some friends of yours, back in the hills 
yonder. They have struck the lode to 


which you had dug down, and within 


an hour have taken out an hundred 
ounces, You had better go back and 
ask them to give you back your claim, 
or share it with you.” 

Dunlethe strode on to where the lights 
shone in the valley, cursing the good 
fortune that shunned him and went to 
other men. The rider shot past, leay- 
ing the luckless, surly stranger to him- 
self. 

He reached the valley at last, and, 
footsore and weary, entered a tavern, 
about the door of which a score of 
miners were seated, all eagerly discuss- 
ing the ill luck of the man Dunlethe, 
and making their plans for migrating 
soon to the new and richer diggings, 
which this man had found, but not 
enjoyed. He sat alone by the stove, his 
ragged hat drawn down over his face, 
damning the men outside who con- 
tinued to sneer at his folly for giving 
his claim to others after so many weeks 
of labor. Z 

In the morning, having paid for his 
lodging and breakfast, he found that 
his last grain of gold was gone, and 
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remembered bitterly that in half an 
hour after he had thrown away his 
lode, it had yielded to others an hun- 
dred ounces. He went down to the 
river then, and stood watching a crowd 
of laborers digging away a bank fora 
mill site. He recollected that he too 
must work, if he would live; in a few 
hours he would be hungry again ; about 
lodgings, that did not matter; he could 
creep into any shed and find shelter. 
He found the foreman of the works 
after a little search, and asked to be 
employed. . 

The man, a hearty, frank fellow, 
looked at him for a moment, and the 
result of his survey not being satisfac- 
tory, said ‘No. I have no work here 
that you could do. You are scarcely 
strong enough for this job.” 

“You mistake. I have worked for 
months in a hole, digging sand and 
rock, I am a strong man,” replied 
Dunlethe, his voice quivering a little; 
he wanted the chance to get near to 
this bluff, pleasant-faced man, to make 
a friend of him, if he could. 

The other remarking his anxiety to 
get work, said cheerfully, “ Very well, 
turn in and try your luck with the rest, 
though you don’t look fit.” 

Having arrived late, he was placed on 
the outer edge of the laborer’s gang, 
where the carth tossed to him from 
above could be thrown into the river. 
The sand was wet and heavy, his shovel 
large and unwieldy. After an hour his 
back began to ache as it never did be- 
fore, and at the end of another hour his 
hands were blistered and sore ; he could 
barely stand erect, every muscle seemed 
strained and ready to crack. Momen- 
tarily he looked up, watching the sun 
lazily crawling to the meridian, think- 
ing that noon would never come; for 
he meant to knock off then and go 
away, his pride would not permit him 
to do it before. Noon came to the poor 
wretch at last, and found him without 
strength, with aching back and muscles, 
his hands dripping blood where the 
rough-handled shovel gliding through, 
had torn and bruised them. When the 
dinner bell rang for the workmen, he 
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did not follow them, but hunted up the 
foreman, 

When he found him, he said frankly, 
“You were right this morning, and I 
was wrong; the work is too hard for 
me. Pay me for half a day, and let me 
go; my luck is against me.” 

“T can’t pay you till Saturday night,” 
the man said. “It is against the rules. 
Stay here till then, and I will look up 
some light work for you, may be.” He 
was sorry for the poor wretch, who had 
no friends, and who would be hungry 
and houseless when night came; he 
looked around to find some excuse for 
employing the man until pay-day. “Go 
in and get your dinner now,” he said, 
“and afterwards, go up the hill yonder, 
and chop away those bushes; they are 
in our road there. I will pay you the 
same wages as I pay the others.” 

“ No, I will not do that. I will doa 
man’s work, or I will not take a man’s 
wages. As to what you owe me, give 
that to some other poor devil on Satur- 
day night for me. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” the foreman said. “I’m 
sorry I can’t help you.” Then he stood 
looking after the poor devil whose luck 
was against him, until he was Jost in 
the turn of the road. 

The road to Sacramento laid straight 
before him, another led away to his 
deserted mine. He took the former, 
penniless and already hungry, with a 
hundred miles, over a rough road, to 
go. He could not go into the tavern 
with the other laborers for dinner; he 
had earned it, but he had not got his 
pay. Afterwards he was hungrier, less 
fastidious about satisfying his hunger. 

He went on till nightfall, meeting 
here and there a worn-out straggler like 
himself; then he entered a rough road- 
side tavern. The landlord was leaning 
on his counter as Dunlethe entered, but 
he glanced once at the stranger, and left 
him standing in the middle of the room 
without further notice. 

Dunlethe, quick to see the hostile man- 
ner of the man, turned to go out; but 
hunger and fatigue held him fast. “I 
have no money, and I want supper and 
lodging. I have not eaten any thing 
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since morning, and the night will be 
cold.” 

“My man,” said the landlord, “a 
hundred men like you pass this road 
every day, and each one stops to tell 
me what you have told me. If it was 
only one man, I could help him, but I 
can’t help a hundred.” 

“You are right. I beg your pardon 
for intruding. Good-night.” 

“Stop, my man,” said the landlord, 
who recollected that he could help one 
man, and had not done it for a long 
while. “ Stop, you are not fit to go on 
to-night. You shall be the one man; 
you shall have your supper, and if you 
can sleep on that bench, you are wel- 
come.” 

The supper was set before him, and 
Dunlethe ate ravenously, and then slept 
until morning on the bench before the 
fire. Before dawn he was up and gone; 
before noon he had accomplished twenty 
miles, with fifty yet to go, and his long 
fast from the previous night began to 
tell on him. 

He stopped again at a tavern. “Can 
you give me dinner?” he asked of a 
woman standing in the door-way. “I 
have no money.” 

“No,” she said. “I can give you 
nothing. I can’t feed every beggar that 
comes this road.” 

Then he went on again until sun- 
down, and only ten more miles gained. 
He could go no farther, he thought, 
and began to look about among the 
trees for a place in which to pass the 
night, when he saw, a short distance 
ahead, the light of a camp-fire. As he 
approached the camp, a young girl ran 
out into the road, closely followed by 
a savage-looking dog, that darted past 
her and flew at his throat. The girl 
caught the dog’s collar, held him back, 
and called to some one in the tent to 
help her, for the rough beast was more 
than she could hold. Dunlethe, too 
worn and weak to have struggled with 
the animal, stood passively waiting for 
his spring, when the tent-flaps were 
thrown back, and a tall, powerfully- 
formed man came out, struck the 
dog down, apologized to the stranger 
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for the rough reception he had got, and 
asked him what he could do for him. 

“T am tired, sick, and hungry. Can 
you give me a bit of bread, and a place 
by your fire ?” 

“ Certainly, I can do that, and more. 
Come in and see.” Then getting ready 
a comfortable meal, he set it before the 
man, and watched him as he devoured 
it. ‘“ Where did you have your dinner, 
comrade ?” he asked presently. 

“T had no dinner—nor breakfast 
either. Do I eat too much, that you 
ask? My luck is down on me, and I 
am going to Sacramento to get work.” 

“Eat till you are filled, my surly 
friend, you are welcome,” said the man; 
“but how would you like to go further 
than Sacramento and fare better?” 

“ Where to?” 

“To Australia. I’m going there to 
try grazing, and shall want a man like 
you to help me. Will you go?” 

“Yes,” said Dunlethe, “I will go 
there, the farther, the better. When do 
you start ?” 

“Tn the first outward bound vessel 
that leaves San Francisco,” his host 
answered. 

Three days later, the grazier having 
left his little girl in the charge of some 
friends, stood with Abel Dunlethe on 
the deck of an Australian trader, setting 
out to sea. 

On the sixth day out, the steward 
went into the grazier’s cabin, and when 
he came out again, he ran to the cap- 
tain, trembling and white-faced, and 
told him that he had one passenger less 
than he had shipped, for the grazier 
was lying in his berth, with his eyes 
wide open, staring blankly up at the 
ceiling, dead. 

When the voyage was ended, Abel 
Dunlethe found himself at Melbourne, 
with one decent suit of clothing, which 
was on his back, with a few dollars in 
his pocket, which had been given him 
by the grazier. He was thousands of 
miles away from any man he knew, 
under the dominion of the English flag, 
out of work, desperate, reckless, and, 
as he said, at odds with luck. He 
wandered about for a day or two, seek- 
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ing employment, but finding none. He 
had again got down to his last dollar, 
after two years of labor in the mines, 
Then the devil, who tempted him so 
never before, tempted the lonely, de- 
serted vagabond with liquor, and made 
him drunk. 

Just then the air of Melbourne, of 
Europe, of the States, was thick with 
such tales of bloody horror, of such 
foul deeds being done in India, that the 
hearts of men sickened within them. 
The sepoys had risen on their masters, 
and England called for troops to go out 
and save her children from massacre, 
and her possessions from being retaken. 
Recruiting stations were opened in Mel- 
bourne, as elsewhere among the English 
possessions, and Abel Dunlethe, drunk 
and desperate, enlisted to fight the 
sepoys in India, awakening one morning 
to find himself possessor of the Queen’s 
shilling, and a new suit of clothes, the 
collar of the jacket being uncomforta- 
bly tight and stiff about his neck. 

When the morning came, he looked 
out at the newly-risen sun through the 
barred windows of the guard-house, a 
place vilely dirty, damp, and foul. He 
was quite sober then, and his mind 
quicker and clearer than it had been 
for many a day past. Then, in the 
bright, reproachful sweetness and purity 
of the morning, the man sat down on 
the rough bench of his den, and re- 
viewed the later portions of his life. 
All the black, dirty years which he had 
thought were lying dead behind hin, . 
rose up before him with their ugly 
records bare, and reading them slowly in 
the light of that fair day, he saw the 
man he had cometo be. A miserable, des- 
perate wretch, who had sowed the wind, 
and was reaping plentifully the whirl- 
wind. It is not much to say for him, 
that he never meant to be the criminal 
he was; that temptation came to him 
unawares, and that he weakly, willing- 
ly yielded to it, as other and better men 
have done. But the review was scarce- 
ly satisfactory to the holder of the 
Queen’s shilling; so unsatisfactory, in- 
deed, that the man, hidden somewhere 
in the heart or brain of Abel Dunlethe, 
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revealed himself, and the India recruit 
came to a sublime determination—not 
to rise out of the awfui slough into 
which he had surely dragged himself, 
not to atone for the old, ugly life, by 
living a new and beautiful one. All 
that: was above and beyond him. He 
rose to the best heights he knew, and 
for him, they were sublime ones, He 
would debase his Maker’s image no 
longer ; creep into no more sweet souls, 
polluting as he went; but he would go 
out there to India to die—to die like a 
soldier, while the eyes of a hundred 
comrades should look upon him as he 
fell. He already fancied the battle 
over, the next day’s review, his place 
vacant in the ranks, his name called 
when his General rode by, and his com- 
rades’ answer to it—“ Dead upon the 
Jield of honor.” 

Later in the day his door was thrown 
open, and a corporal’s guard had come 
to fetch him to the barracks. Passing 
the officers’ quarters, the men were 
noticed by their Captain, a wiry, quick- 
eyed little fellow, who stood at his 
doer, a good deal bored, apparently, 
with Melbourne inactivity, idly tapping 
his boot. 

He coolly surveyed the recruit for a 
moment as he passed, then called to 
him. He went into his quarters and 
sat down, Abel Dunlethe closely follow- 
ing him, standing at last a few feet 
from the officer’s chair, twirling his 
regulation cap in his grimy hands, A 
miserable-looking devil, surely, on the 
surface, but for all that, something of 
the ruined gentleman shining through all 
his coating of shame and debasement. 

The Captain left him standing there, 
not speaking for a moment, but survey- 
ing him with more interest than he had 
shown in any thing but those India re- 
ports, foralong time. “ You enlisted for 
the India service?” he asked. “ Why ?” 

“T was drunk.” 

“Yet you don’t look like a drinking 
man. Why drunk ?” the officer asked. 

“Not being a drinking man, it took 
but little to make me drunk. I have no 
head for liquor ; am easily upset. I could 
get but little, my money was all gone.” 
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“You had no better reason, then? 
Your English blood did not fire up as 
you heard those tales from India, and 
make you hungry to get at those tawny 
devils over there?” asked the Captain, 
who, wishing to believe there was yet 
left in the man at least a spark of 
patriotism or humanity, tried hard to 
strike it out of him, and make it burn 
again, 

“No,” Dunlethe said. “I enlisted 
yesterday, because I was drunk. I 
would enlist to-day, when I am sober, 
because I want to be shot. I should 
like to die, doing some good.” 

The little man looked up at this, and 
the air of something which was not 
altogether indolent curiosity, dropped 
away from his manner, and he looked 
at the man before him with a new in- 
terest in his eyes. 

“You want to be shot? Well! that 
is not the highest ambition, and a man 
like you might do better; but you 
know best. Being shot is better, I sup- 
pose, than dying in a gutter. Are you 
quite sure, my man, that you are Eng- 
lish ?” 

“Yes, English. From Surrey.” 

“No. English you may be, but not 
from Surrey. I happen to be from Sur- 
rey, and to know every respectable 
family name thereabouts, and yours is 
not among them.” 

“ Yet all the same, I am from Surrey. 
I would like to go if you are done 
questioning me,” Dunlethe said dogged- 
ly. 

Captain Duncan leisurely took his 
feet off the table before him, picked up 
a paper-knife with which he cut the 
leaves of an English novel lying there. 
He did not answer Dunlethe’s question 
until he had cut the last fold of the 
book; then he looked again at the 
man, and, with no change in his bored, 
indifferent manner, said to him, 

“You are at the bottom of the hill, 
now, and it is none of my business how 
you got there; but did it never occur 
to you that it might be worth your 
while to climb up again ?” 

“No, it is no use. My luck is down 
on me; it is not worth while. I thank 
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you heartily, though, for the interest 
your question shows, but it is not worth 
while. Can I go now?” 

“Yes, you can go.” When he was 
gone, the Captain went to the door, look- 
ing after the miserable, trembling figure. 
“ He wants to be shot,” he said. “ Well, 
he stands a chance to have his wish 
soon gratified; we sail to-morrow. I 
wonder why I feel interested in that 
fellow? He is not the first man I have 
seen going his road. A gentleman, 
turned blackguard, and at the bottom 
of the hill, maybe he will turn now and 
go up again; but he is not English, I 
think ; not from Surrey certainly, and 
if he is, his name is not Abel Dunlethe. 
He is, though, a miserable devil, and to 
get shot is probably the best thing he 
could do.” 

The Captain lounged at his door a 
long while afterwards, looking along 
the path Dunlethe had gone, not quite 
able to get that gentleman, turned 
blackguard, out of his thoughts. 

The long voyage across the South- 
ern seas to the Indian shores, was drear- 
ily slow to Abel Dunlethe, who found 
no companionship among the rough sail- 
ors and soldiers on board. He sat alone, 
mostly on the forecastle or rigging, look- 
ing out seaward, with no healthier nor 
more cheerful company than his own 
sombre thoughts. Sometimes Captain 
Duncan came forward among his men, 
and then Dunlethe, without looking up, 
knew that the little Captain’s eyes were 
upon him, and was glad to think that he 
had not forgotten him. He thought a 
good deal of the Captain’s question ; if 
it might not be worth while to try to 
climb the awful steep down which he 
had fallen? But to get shot, he thought, 
would be the easiest way, soonest ending 
and mending all trouble. 

They were not permitted to go into 
quarters at Calcutta, where they landed, 
but were immediately marched forward 
to join the old 64th at Allahabad. Al- 
ready the force at Cawnpore had been 
betrayed and butchered with horrible 
atrocity. Lucknow was still held by 
Lawrence, but the murderous sepoys 
had trapped him into the Residency, 
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and there threatened his command and 
the women and children with him, with 
the same horrors meted out to the 
garrison of Cawnpore. In the camp 
and march and drill, Dunlethe, a quiet, 
intelligent man, was ambitious to learn 
his duties rapidly and well, but his wish 
did not yet reach beyond the desire to 
be shot, and to have his comrades say 
he was a good, as well as a brave sol- 
dier, and after those days in Melbourne 
he never touched liquor again ; besides, 
the soldier’s active round of duties were 
medicine against thought, and when it 
was whispered through the camp that in 
another day Havelock would march to 
relieve Lucknow, and recapture Cawn- 
pore, Dunlethe was the most eager of 
them all for the day to come. But two 
or three more days passed in preparation 
before the march began, and then Abel 
Dunlethe went forward under the eyes 
of the little Captain, to find an honorable 
field to die on. He hoped it might be 
at Lucknow, doing some great, heroic 
deed for the starving women and chil- 
dren there, but no matter where, he 
thought, so that it came soon. 

Through the streets of Allahabad, as 
they passed, they met the fierce scowls 
of the Hindoos, and the Mahommedans 
turned away their faces, that their 
hatred might not be seen in their eyes. 
Beyond, the rains fell incessantly, and 
the fields bordering the roads they 
marched over were turned into morass- 
es; but the men pressed on to the re- 
lief of the threatened, beleaguered gar- 
rison of Lucknow. 

On the tenth day of that fierce July, 
with a torrid sun blazing down upon 
them, they marched fifteen miles to 
Khaga, five miles from Futtehpore, 
where the insurgents had entrenched 
themselves in great force. On the 
twelfth, the attack began, and Abel 
Dunlethe, with a whispered prayer 
breaking upon his white lips, went 
down into the battle, with the old de- 
termination strong upon him, to fill a 
place no more among living men. He 
fought like a man drunk with wounds, 
drunk unto madness with the carnage 
and tumult; he saw his Captain far in 
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advance, surrounded by a horde of yel- 
low devils, trying to strike him down; 
he hewed a path through the dusky 
Mahrattas to his Captain’s side ; together 
they cut their way to the mouth of the 
enemies’ guns ; later he was again alone 
among their cannoniers, blackened with 
smoke and powder, seeking death at a 
hundred hands and finding it nowhere ; 
but pressing on in the farthest advance, 
where brave men fell thick about him, 
struggling hand to hand for the pos- 
session of the guns; then he knew that 
he was at the Captain’s side again, that 
the Captain had spoken to him brave, 
encouraging words, and that his manner 
was that of a man speaking to an equal 
and a friend ; that he was bleeding and 
dizzy ; that they had been closed upon 
by hordes of yelling sepoys; that their 
comrades had dashed in to their sup- 
port, and that he laid under the cap- 
tured guns, stiff and sore and bleeding, 
and that the little Captain was kneeling 
over him. 

Being not badly hurt, he opened his 
eyes and smiled up into the Captain’s 
face, and the smile was so frank and 
boyish, that the Captain knew that 
under the man’s shell of crime and 
debauch, there were elements of good 
yet alive, and struggling to assert them- 
selves. 

“You are not dead, then?” he said. 
“You have come back to join us again. 
You saved my life to-day, comrade. 
After all, may it not be worth while to 
live—to be a man again ?” 

Dunlethe closed his eyes then, to 
shut in some unmanly tears. He had 
come there to lose his own life; the 
battle was over, and he had given life, 
not lost it. Already to-day, a brave 
gentleman had spoken to him as toa 
friend, and now he had sought him out 
from among the dead and wounded, to 
tell him he had saved his life, and to 
call him, comrade. After all, there 
might be a chance—it might be worth 
while to try to be a man again. 

Havelock buried his dead in the 
night, and beyond Futtehpore, in a 
grove of Mangoe trees, sheltered from 
the fatal sunbeams that had carried off 
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more men than the enemy’s bullets, he 
pitched his tents. There they rested 
during the next day, and on the four- 
teenth, when the march was resumed, 
Abel Dunlethe was in the ranks, and 
the day following he was in the thick- 
est of the fight at Aong; but while 
death touched his comrades before and 
behind him, upon the right and the 
left, it passed him by, and when the 
battle closed, he was still among living 
men, a hero among his comrades, a 
brave soldier whom his regiment ad- 
mired and honored. 

Led on by Major Renaud, he was at 
the battle of the Bridge of Pandoo 
Muddee, at Ahirma, at Cawnpore, al- 
ways where death came oftenest, but 
never finding it; still a living man, 
whose name came at last to the ears of 
Havelock; came at Cawnpore to be 
found in his letters. In an unofficial note 
to General Neil, speaking of the battle, 
he said: “I never saw a braver man than 
a private of the 64th, named Dunlethe. 
He placed himself, in the last charge, op- 
posite the muzzle of a gun that was scat- 
tering death into our ranks, and led on 
a dozen of his comrades amid a shower 
of grape to its capture. His Captain, 
Duncan, of the detached service, has 
applied for the man’s promotion.” 

The little Captain and Sergeant-major 
Dunlethe met often after the capture 
of Cawnpore, for some idle time fol- 
lowed, and cholera had got among the 
troops, filling the hospitals more rapid- 
ly than the enemy had been able to do, 
and these two men were a good deal 
among the sick and dying ; the Sergeant- 
major being as active among his pros- 
trated comrades now, as he had ever 
been in the fight. But they never said 
any thing now, about that old determi- 
nation of Dunlethe’s to get shot. When 
promotion came to the man who had 
saved his life, Captain Duncan only 
pressed his hand in silence, and some- 
how Dunlethe knew better than any 
words could have told him of the Cap- 
tain’s satisfaction at his advancement; 
but he never knew that the Captain 
had applied for it, and had told to 
Havelock the whole history of his 
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brilliant deeds, and the story of their 
first meeting. “Recognition would 
make a man of him again,” the Cap- 
tain had .urged. The two men were 
tacit, undemonstrative friends, and the 
Captain knew as surely as the Sergeant- 
major did, that the manhood in him, 
asleep and covered up so long, was as- 
serting itself, and that a better, nobler re- 
solve had taken the place of the old one. 

The lonely watches in the hospital, 
the marches and the battles under the 
blazing India suns went on, day by day 
and week by week, and the army of 
Havelock settled down before Luck- 
now, to wrest it from the grasp of the 
murderous sepoys, and to rescue the 
starving garrison, the women and chil- 
dren there. But wherever the army of 
the grand old Christian soldier went, 
there was carried with it, among all 
that sudden making of splendid names, 
the name of Sergeant-major Dunlethe, 
and always coupled with a record of a 
hundred brave or humane deeds. Men 


dying of the cholera, blessed him as he 
carried water to their lips; men battling 


in the deadly breach, struggled forward 
to fight or fall by his side ; wherever the 
sublime deeds of that army were known, 
men heard and respected the name of 
Abel Dunlethe. The fame of it had gone 
through that India army, had been heard 
in England, and wherever there were he- 
roic men living to honor a brave soldier, 
they honored Abel Dunlethe. 

On that last day’s fight at Lucknow, 
the day of the deliverance of the Resi- 
dency, the flag of the 64th had passed 
through many hands; early in the day 
the Ensign had been killed; another 
and another had pressed forward to 
raise again the fallen standard; later 
it was caught up from the stiffened 
hands of its dead bearer by Abel 
Dunlethe ; it was at that moment that 
they were sweeping on through seas of 
fire, and pour of shot and shell to the 
capture of the last redoubt. He raised 
it high above his head, that those in 
the rear might see it was still safe, shook 
out its tattered folds, and then leaped 
into the ditch already heaped high with 
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his dead and wounded comrades. Fol- 
lowed by the scanty remnant of his 
regiment, he clambered up the slippery 
sides of the redoubt, and amid a yell 
of triumph, taken up by regiment after 
regiment, and echoed again by an army, 
Abel Dunlethe planted the flag he bore 
upon the enemy’s ramparts ; but falling, 
sorely wounded, he yielded his charge 
to another, and as the victorious ranks 
pressed on to the Residency, he felt that 
at last he had done a man’s work, and 
that thereafter the shame and crime of 
his life woutd be less heavy to bear. 

“Your friend Dunlethe has got an 
ugly scalp wound, and a shattered arm, 
Captain Duncan,” the Surgeon said, as 
the two men stood over his bed in the 
hospital ; “ but he will come out of this 
all right.” 

He was among the wounded carried 
out in the hushed flight of that night, 
through the long line of picquets to the 
Alum Bagh ; he was later among those 
who were called from the ranks to go up 
higher ; the flag he had carried into the 
redoubt he was accounted fit to bear al- 
ways, and he was known thereafter 
throughout the India army, as Ensign 
Dunlethe ; later again he stood before the 
dying Havelock, ready to sail for Eng- 
land, relieved on account of wounds, and 
bearer of despatches home; later still, he 
stood among the heroes of the India war, 
in the presence of a nightly concourse 
of people, waiting proudly to be decora- 
ted with the Victoria Cross. 

After the ceremony, Captain Duncan 
touched the decoration shining on the 
Ensign’s breast, and looking over the 
brilliant assemblage that had witnessed 
its bestowal, said, “ That is better, after 
all, than being shot!” 

“Yes, it is better; it has made me a 
man again, and I have before me a 
man’s work to do. We part here for 
awhile. I left something undone over 
there in America. I am going now to 
do it.” 

The two friends said farewell, after 
the manner of men whose love is deep, 
with no great show of feeling, yet the 
pain of parting was no less bitter. 
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A POLITICAL ROMANCE. 


As President Johnson goes off, Sena- 
tor Brownlow comes on the stage of 
national politics. On the 4th of March, 
1869, just about the hour that the form- 
er retired from the Presidential mansion 
of the country, the latter, having al- 
ready left the gubernatorial mansion 
of his State, made his feeble way to the 
Capitol at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, and took his seat in the 
Senate-chamber of the United States. 
Amid the various excitements conse- 
quent on the inauguration of the new 
President and the convocation of a new 
Congress, the retirement of the Presi- 
dent was not overlooked, for it was one 
of the principal dramatic effects of the 
scene. But the still more dramatic 
appearance of the Senator was unnoted, 
save by a few personal friends, who 
looked upon this simultaneous exit and 
entrance of these two actors as the true 
climax—the proper denouwement—to one 
of the strangest romances to be found 
in the history of American politics. 

Except for one brief episode of their 
lives, the two characters of this story 
must be portrayed as political oppo- 
nents. They are men almost identical 
in general characteristics; they have 
labored in the same peculiar field 
among the same peculiar people for the 
same principle and same end; but they 
have been actuated by such very differ- 
ent motives that, in spite of the singular 
parallel in their characters and aims, 
they must ever appear in contrast. 
Both are widely known as opinionated 
and obstinate, and are usually consid- 
ered the very next thing to decidedly 
profane and determinedly belligerent. 
Opinionated they certainly are,—Mr. 
Johnson beyond all reason,—Mr. Brown- 
low beyond all patience; but strong 
prejudices in the one case and firm prin- 
ciples in the other, are the actuating 
causes. Obstinate they are without 
doubt, but Brownlow is as persistent in 


all that he believes to be right, as John- 
son is obstinate in that which public 
opinion has expressly condemned as 
wrong. “That most unteachable of 
mortals,” as Mr. Johnson has been most 
capitally described, is incapable of be- 
ing educated by experience in any di- 
rection or beyond any point other than 
he has chosen ; it is alike impossible to 
turn Mr. Brownlow from his chosen 
course, but he may be advanced on it 
to higher moral grounds. As to pro- 
fanity Brownlow never swears ; Johnson 
not habitually, though sometimes his 
temper leads him into the employment 
of coarse oaths and gross personalities. 
Belligerent they undoubtedly are. Mr. 
Johnson can trace the most of his po- 
litical troubles to the mistaken idea 
that the failure of others was necessary 
to his success, and the fact that, in con- 
sequence of this belief, he has in the 
race of life wasted much of the great 
energy and ability which, properly ap- 
plied, would have placed him in the 
front rank, in vain endeavors to retard 
others. Men, like nations, sometimes 
commit the grievous error of attempt- 
ing to rise to power by the ruin or at 
the expense of others. The ill-defined 
cognomen of “the Fighting Parson,” 
which was conferred upon Mr. Brown- 
low many years ago by George D. Pren- 
tice, editor of the Louisville Journal, 
and his persistent and frequent use of 
strong, expressive, but not over-choice 
expletives, are the origin of the mis- 
taken idea of the Senator’s character, 
which prevails in many minds, It isa 
mistake not unfrequently made of posi- 
tive men to believe them unnecessarily 
and rudely demonstrative. “I am 
known,” said Mr. Brownlow on one oc- 
casion, “as the Fighting Parson, while 
I may say, without incurring the charge 
of egotism, that no man is more peace- 
able, as my neighbors will testify. I 
have never been arraigned in the church 
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for any immorality. I never played a 
card. I never was a profane swearer. I 
never drank a dram of liquor until 
within a few years, when it was taken 
asa medicine. I never had a cigar or 
chew of tobacco in my mouth. I was 
never in attendance ata theatre. . I 
never attended a horse race. I never 
courted but one woman, and her I mar- 
ried.” Their positiveness of character 
has led to the miscomprehension, in a 
great degree, of both Brownlow and 
Johnson. Brownlow has very clearly 
described his own character and ex- 
plained why he has borne this peculiar 
reputation, and Mr. Johnson may ap- 
propriately adopt and apply the lan- 
guage to himself. “I have lived long 
enough in this evil world,” said the Par- 
son, “to have enlisted the sympathies 
of many friends and at the same time 
to have excited the bitter resentments 
of many foes, This affords me proof 
that I have not been a negative char- 
acter. History and observation inform 


us that such has been the lot of all 
decided public men in a greater or less 


degree.” 

Their earliest field of labor was that 
peculiar one of East Tennessee, where 
had congregated a large community of 
“poor whites,” with but few of the 

-rich planters and slaveholders, who, in 
all other parts of the South, controlled 
by their wealth and education, rather 
than their numbers, the vast majority 
of non-slaveholding whites and the en- 
slaved negroes. Previous to the war, 
90,000 large slaveholders, owning nearly 
all the land and a great part of the 
labor, and monopolizing, in connection 
with the 1,000,000 professional and 
mercantile men, who were their adher- 
ents, all the education in the South, 
ruled the 7,000,000 “ poor whites” and 
4,000,000 negroes, socially and politi- 
cally, as arbitrarily as ever aristocracy 
ruled in ancient Rome or Greece. Only 
in East Tennessee was their rule dis- 
puted. Here the “ poor whites ” form- 
ed a firm and pure, but weak democracy 
in the very heart of a corrupt, yet pow- 
erful aristocracy. It could not rule the 
South, but it effectually ruled the State 
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of Tennessee. Sometimes under the 
direction and guidance of Brownlow 
the “ poor whites” of the Whig party 
carried the State; at other times John- 
son and the Democratic “ poor whites” 
ruled for a time; in all the State elec- 
tions the vote of East Tennessee was 
the deciding power ; and either Brown- 
low or Johnson decided East Tennessee. 
Both of them gained this influence by 
their labors to consolidate and array 
the numerous class of poor whites and 
small farmers, in political contest, against 
the influential and aristotratic planters 
of the other districts, They did not 
differ essentially in any of the import- 
ant features of their political faith ; but 
all political professions were convie- 
tions with Brownlow and policy with 
Johnson ; one was a thorough partisan, 
the other a thorough demagogue; 
Johnson selfishly battled for himself 
only ; Brownlow fought for his fellows 
not less than himself; Brownlow ad- 
vocated the rights of the “ poor whites” 
because he felt they were in the right ; 
Johnson because he knew they were in 
the majority. To these two men, lead- 
ing the same class by different routes to 
the same destination, was the country 
indebted for the great moral support 
and the very considerable physical aid 
which the loyalists of East Tennessee 
gave to the Union during the rebellion. 
The credit is due as much to one as 
to the other. No matter how selfish 
Mr. Johnson may have been in his ad- 
vocacy of the cause of the “ poor 
whites” as opposed to that of the slave- 
holders, there is no doubt that he did 
great good by developing that antago- 
nism. Unfortunately the influence of 
both was felt in a very contracted dis- 
trict only, and the cause they advocated 
was successful only in their mountain 
homes. 

But as has been frequently urged 
against them, neither Johnson nor 
Brownlow pursued their policy to its 
true and logical conclusion, by endeav- 
oring to combine the “poor whites” 
and the negroes who formed the labor- 
ing class into a political party in opposi- 
tion to that of the natural enemies of 
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both, the capitalists and landed pro- 
prietors. On the contrary, they weak- 
ened themselves by defending the in- 
stitution of slavery. But it must be 
remembered that such a policy was 
then impracticable. Their actual posi- 
tion at that time was a very dangerous 
one, unsatisfactory as it appears in the 
present light ; no non-slaveholding man 
could have taken the position they did 
with either safety or effect; and this 
weakness, as we now consider it, was a 
necessity at that time. To the fact that 
they advocated and practised slavery is 
due a great part of their success in de- 
veloping a political animosity between 
the planters and “ poor whites” in East 
Tennessee. That same fact has since 
unfortunately somewhat restricted their 
influence. Until that animosity is en- 
gendered all over the South, and until 
the “ poor whites” and negroes can be 
taught to understand that their interests 
are identical and not antagonistic, one 
of the most important political, indus- 
trial and social results of the war will 
remain unaccomplished. 

It was only after many years spent in 
advocating this imperfect policy that 
Brownlow and Johnson succeeded in 
educating a few thousand mountaineers 
in true democratic principles and na- 
tional loyalty ; and came to be, about 
the opening of the war, the one a 
United States Senator, looking carefully 
forward to reélection, and the other an 
influential editor with the names of 
“Bell and Everett” and the sentiment 
of “the Union, the Constitution, and 
the enforcement of the laws,” displayed 
at the head of his paper. 

Mr. Johnson was looking forward to 
an early reélection to the Senatorship, 
but his success depended entirely on his 
sagacity in choosing which wing of the 
divided Democratic party he would act 
with. At that time Douglas, the 
Charleston nominee, was a pronounced 
Union man; Breckinridge, the Balti- 
more nominee, was the candidate of the 
avowed secessionists. Johnson spent 
most of the campaign in finessing,— 
dodging the issues; and it was not 
until October, 1860, hardly a month 
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before the election, that he was finally 
forced to take sides. He chose the dis- 
union side, and very reluctantly made a 
speech in favor of Breckinridge and 
Lane. It was said in Nashville, after it 
was announced that Johnson would 
make this speech, that he had been 
forced to take the position in favor of 
Breckinridge by what was then known 
as the “ Post-office clique,”—a political 
“ring” of very considerable power, 
headed by Samuel Anderson, the Post- 
master and Isham G. Harris, Governor 
of the State. Johnson heard of this 
rumor as emanating from Harris, and 
from that incident dated the bitter en- 
mity which he has always felt and ex- 
pressed for that worthy. The knowl- 
edge of this hatred of him by Johnson 
kept Harris an exile in Cuba for many 
months, after every other prominent 
Tennessee rebel, who fled at the close 
of the war had returned home and been 
pardoned. Johnson has since pardoned 
Harris for his political offences, but he 
has never forgiven him personally, and 
always alludes to him with a sneer as 
“T—sham G. Harris,” though what he 
means by emphasizing the second sylla- 
ble of the first name is not precisely 
known, except to himself. 

That which really forced Johnson to 
advocate the claims of Breckinridge 
was the knowledge which he had ob- 
tained of the strength of the Breckin- 
ridge wing of the Democracy, and his 
speech was undoubtedly a bid for the 
favor of the rebel party, then the domi- 
nant party of the State. Brownlow 
meantime, scorning such expedients and 
refusing to weigh’ the chances of the 
policy which he ‘had conscientiously 
adopted, pursued the even tenor of his 
way, writing strongly against secession 
and avowing earnestly his unalterable 
devotion to the Union and Constitution 
of his forefathers. 

Eventually, when the political crisis 
evolved itself into war at Sumter, John- 
son left Tennessee for the North. He 
had failed to secure his election to the 
Senate, and abandoned the State in 
disgust to fill out the rest of his term as 
Senator. The last act of Johnson on 
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Southern soil was to deny to a Lynch- 
burg mob (April 21, 1861) the truth of 
a report which had been circulated to 
the effect that he had publicly declared 
that Tennessee ought to furnish her 
quota of the first call of President Lin- 
coln for troops to defend the Capital. 
To that denial he is undoubtedly in- 
debted for his escape from the mob 
with insults only, and not personal vio- 
lence. 

Brownlow in the meantime stood at 
his postin Knoxville, and not only 
daily urged the people of Tennessee in 
unequivocal terms to obey the call of 
their President, but denounced the 
Southern secession leaders by such names 
as “ hell-bent traitors ;” “‘ God-forsaken 
scoundrels;” ‘“hell-deserving  assas- 
sins;” “ political gamblers,” &c. In all 
of Parson Brownlow’s writings the pro- 
fuse use of such inelegant expressions 
as these offend the refined reader. But 
it must be remembered that such lan- 
guage as this was just what his au- 
dience at that time could best compre- 
hend and appreciate. He is not incapa- 


ble of expressing vigorous thought in 
pure language, as he will undoubtedly 


demonstrate to his new audience, The 
use of the language I have quoted at 
the time, and under the circumstances, 
is simply a proof of the practicality 
and good sense of the man in adapting 
himself to his audience. 

The course pursued by Mr. Johnson 
in the Senate after reaching Washington 
in 1861, will always reflect more credit 
on him than any other episode of his 
life. On the first opportunity his voice 
was raised in violent denunciation of 
the rebels, and he was the first to talk 
actual coercion. The electrical effect of 
his first speech will be remembered by 
all who saw the rise of the rebellion, 
He continued active in the Union 
cause; and during the vacation of 
Congress he visited Kentucky and aid- 
ed in organizing a camp, in which the 
East Tennessee refugees were gathered 
for enlistment in the army. A regiment 
was organized under his son, and two 
or three others under other East Ten- 
nesseeans. In December, 1861, he return- 
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ed to Washington, and took his place 
again in the Senate. 

Meanwhile Brownlow, in Tennessee, 
surrounded by avowed enemies, fre- 
quently threatened by rebel troops 
passing through Knoxville on their 
way, as they declared, to Washington, 
continued to denounce the leaders of 
secession, and to expose the fallacies 
under which the masses were laboring. 
His language increased in violence ; he 
made under threats of the suppression 
of his paper and violence to his person, 
even more bitter declarations than 
Johnson uttered in the safety of the 
Senate chamber. He openly defied the 
power of the men whom he so bitterly 
despised. Every issue of the Whig 
from the opening of the war until the 
suppression of the paper, contains not 
only arguments and appeals addressed 
to the Union men of the South, but 
defiance of the power, and contempt for 
the persons of the rebel leaders. At 
length he was threatened with suppres- 
sion, and on October 24, 1861, he pub- 
lished his valedictory,—the last free 
utterances heard in the South from that 
day until the rebel power was broken. 

This “ farewell address” was at the 
time not inelegantly called the “ Last 
Psalm of Parson Brownlow.” The ut- 
terances in this article are in beautiful 
contrast to the bold, rough and inhar- 
monious style of his life; he seemed to 
feel that he was writing for a national 
audience, and not for his own imme- 
diate people; he does not betray, by 
the use of a single coarse or vitupera- 
tive term that the author of the Psalm 
is also the author of the many bitter 
phrases attributed to him. One cannot 
read this strong, tender and dignified 
article, remembering his position and 
recalling his previous impressions of 
the man, without feeling a higher re- 
gard and admiration for the old moun- 
taineer. He began by stating that the 
issue of his paper containing the ad- 
dress would be its last for a long time 
to come. The Confederate authorities 
had determined upon his arrest, as he 
had learned from distinguished citizens, 
legislators and lawyers of both parties 
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at Nashville.* The crime with which 
he was charged was the “ publication 
of treasonable documents.” The crime 
of which he admitted himself to be 
guilty and in which he gloried, he 
enumerated in his address in the follow- 
ing indictment, which he brought 
against himself: 

“T have refused to make war upon 
the Government of the United States; 
Ihave refused to publish to the world 
the false and exaggerated accounts of 
the several engagements had between 
the contending armics; I have refused 
to write out and publish false versions 
of the origin of the war, and of the 
breaking up of the best Government 
the world ever knew; and all this I 
will continue to do, if it cost me my 
life. Nay, when I agree todo such 
things, may a righteous God palsy my 
right arm, and may the earth open and 
close upon me.” 

The Psalm contains more than one 
passage of fine pathos like this : 

“With me,” he says, “life has lost 
some of its energy—having passed six 
annual posts on the western slope of 
half a century—something of the fire 
of youth is exhausted—but I stand 
forth with the eloquence and energy of 
right to sustain and stimulate me in the 
.maintenance of my principles.” 

It was impossible for the Parson, even 
in his solemnity, to avoid growing defi- 
ant, and the Psalm closed with these 
dignified and bold words : 

“Exchanging, with proud satisfac- 


* The use of the term “ both parties ” was prob- 
ably a bit of bravado on the part of the Parson. 
At that time (Oct. 1861) there were no prominent 
Union men left in Nashville. John Bell turned 
Secessionist on the publication of Lincoln’s first 
call for troops; Felix Zollicoffer was at the head 
of the rebel army in East Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky; Edwin Ewing had followed John Bell; 
Bailie Peyton had retired to his home at Gallatin 
in disgust, and his son had raised a company of 
rebel troops; John Lellyett was in the North fur- 
nishing much of the valuable information about 
the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, which en- 
abled Gen. D. C. Buell to plan the campaign up 
these streams, which Gen. Grant executed, and for 
which Halleck at the time got the credit; Andrew 
Johnson was, as we have seen, in Kentucky enlist- 
ing the East Tennessee refugees in the army ; the 
Parson himself, alone and singly, openly represent- 
ed the Union party in Tennessee. 
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tion, the editorial chair and the sweet 
endearments of home for a cell in the 
prison or the lot of an exile, I have the 
honor to be, &c.” 

It was decided by the rebel authori- 
ties that it should be the prison cell, 
and just as Mr. Johnson was making 
his honored way to the Senate chamber 
in December, 1861, Brownlow was 
thrust, with taunts and jeers, into the 
Knoxville jail. 

Mr. Johnson, during his term in the 
Senate, was more than ever earnest in 
his support of the war, and no one ad- 
vocated more vigorous or harsher meas- 
ures than he. Before his term was fin- 
ished, however, he was appointed Mili- 
tary Governor of Tennessce, and repair- 
ed by a sort of triumphal march to the 
capital of the State which had just 
been occupied by Buell’s army. I hap- 
pened to be one of the party which ac- 
companied him to Nashville on this oc- 
casion, and witnessed the demonstra- 
tions of respect and admiration which 
greeted him at all points on the road. 
The Cumberland river was flooded at 
the time, and as Floyd had destroyed 
the bridges, the Governor and his party 
had to cross the stream on one of the 
many steamers which General Buell had 
assembled there. On reaching the Nash- 
ville side of the stream two of General 
Buell’s staff officers came on board, and 
as it was then dark, one of them called 
aloud to know if Governor Johnson was 
aboard. Johnson, instead of replying, 
approached the staff officer, and in an 
undertone informed him that he was 
Governor Johnson, but begged him to 
make no unnecessary demonstrations, 
as he had understood that there was 
danger of his assassination at the hands 
of the rebel citizens. The aide stared 
at him in astonishment; the idea of 
assassination in the midst of an army 
of 50,000 was preposterous to him. 

Mr. Johnson’s last session in the Sen- 
ate is the most glorious part of his ca- 
reer; the simultaneous life of Brown- 
low in prison is not less honorable to 
him, though a sadder experience of the 
kind is not on record. He was thrown 
into the county jail at Knoxville, a 
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damp, narrow, poorly ventilated cell, 
crowded at the time with Union men 
charged with burning the railroad 
bridges. Here he had no chair to sit 
on; no bed to sleep on; the food was 
of the coarsest kind and the guards of 
the most inhuman character. Naturally 
weak in physique and in bad health, he 
was soon stricken down with the ty- 
phoid fever, which prevailed in the jail, 
and from which he recovered only to 
be more closely confined. 

Among the Confederate authorities at 
Knoxville was Gen. William H. Carroll, 
of Memphis. Carroll had been a promi- 
nent Douglas Democrat in 1860, and 
in 1861 Mr. Lincoln offered him the 
postmastership of Memphis. He insult- 
ingly declined, and the Confederates 
made him a brigadier-general as a re- 
ward. He had been a friend of Brown- 
low for many years, and, on assuming 
command in East Tennessee, he at once 
went to Brownlow in jail, and offered 
him his liberty. 

“ Parson,” he began, “ you ought not 
to be here.” 

“So I think,” answered Brownlow ; 
“but here I am, and I think, Carroll, 
that it is much more natural that I 
should be here, than that you should be 
in the rebel army.” 

Carroll replied by telling the Parson 
that if he would go to the District 
Court of the Confederate States, and 
take the oath of allegiance to the South- 
ern Confederacy, he should be liberated. 

“ Sir,” said the Parson, looking him 
steadily in the eye, “ before I will take 
the oath of allegiance to your bogus 
Government, I will rot in jail, or die 
here of old age. I don’t acknowledge 
you havea Court. I don’t acknowledge 
you have a Government. It has never 
been acknowledged by any Power on 
earth, and never will be. Before I 
would take the oath, I would see the 
whole Southern Confederacy in the in- 
fernal régions, and you on top of it!” 

Carroll, as he indignantly left the jail, 
turned, and remarked, 

“ That is very plain talk.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the Parson; “I ama 
plain man, and those are my sentiments.” 
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He subsequently told Carroll that he 
was ready to go to the gallows, and 
that he expected to be hanged. But 
the Confederate leaders did not dare to 
hang him ; they finally came to under- 
stand that their treatment of him was 
making sentiment against them at home 
and abroad, and he was finally released 
and sent to Nashville, just about the 
time that Mr. Johnson arrived there. 
But their almost simultaneous entry in- 
to Nashville was under very different 
circumstances, Johnson entered it as 
a conqueror, and was conducted to the 
Capitol by an army of 50,000 men, who 
hailed him as a patriot, and were glad 
to recognize him as a chief and a leader 
among their leaders. Brownlow, ema- 
ciated, worn and prematurely old with 
his long and painful imprisonment, was 
thrust out of the rebel Confederacy, and 
wandered into Nashville, unattended 
and unwelcomed save by strange sol- 
diers, as if he was a stranger in the 
capital of his own. people. The two 
men had started from the same point to 
fight the Confederacy, and had arrived 


by very different routes at the same 
place, but under strangely different cir- 


cumstances. One was a General of the 
Army and the Governor of the State; 
the other a refugee and stranger. 

I had entered the city with Johnson. 
I was equally fortunate in being, in a 
certain sense, the person to receive Par- 
son Brownlow on his advent. A flag 
of truce had set him down near the city, 
which he had subsequently entered 
under care of an escort of soldiers who 
had taken him to Gen. Buell’s quarters. 
Here he had been warmly received and 
cared for, but he preferred going toa 
hotel, and was allowed to depart, a free 
man at last but a very lonesome one. 
He appeared to be lost. He met num- 
bers of soldiers who rejoiced to see 
him, but he knew none of them; the 
Nashville people were chiefly rebels, 
and avoided him. I found him about 
half an hour after his arrival in the city, 
uneasily pacing about the office of the 
St. Cloud hotel, curiously watched by a 
number of soldiers, but addressed by 
none. I had met him years before, and 
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though I did not presume he would 
recollect me, I introduced myself anew, 
and expressed my delight at seeing him 
safely out of the Confederacy. He 
seemed glad to find any one to talk to, 
and said he had hoped to find some of 
his East Tennessee friends in the city, 
but had been disappointed. We soon 
got into an animated conversation, in 
the course of which he claimed, with 
an expression and air of considerable 
pride in the fact, that his paper was 
“the last Union paper published in the 
second hell which had resulted from 
rebellion and secession.” He told briefly 
of his prison life, and said that while 
in prison and expecting to be hung, he 
had composed his dying speech and 
confession, and that it was in effect that 
“this rebellion had begun in fraud, 
theft and perjury, and was being con- 
ducted in the same style; that the lead- 
ers were a set of perjured scoundrels, 
and that hell and the penitentiary were 
full of better men.” Although he had 
composed this speech, and had taken 
means to preserve it, he did not serious- 


ly believe that they had the nerve to 
hang him; and he was not afraid dur- 
ing his sickness of dying a natural 


death. “That life would have killed 
me if it could,” he said, “ but the truth 
is, I had no intention of dying, until I 
saw the end of this hell-begotten rebel- 
lion.” 

While we were thus conversing, or 
rather he talking, and a group of sol- 
diers and citizens attracted by the ap- 
pearance and voice of the Parson was 
listening, Colonel Mahlon D. Manson, 
of the 10th Indiana infantry, a regiment 
of General Buell’s army, came into the 
hall, and made his way through ,the 
crowd. Ashe approached and extend- 
ed his hand to the Parson without 
speaking, I introduced him, and alluded 
to the fact that the Colonel had been in 
command of one of the brigades, which, 
under General Thomas’ direction, had 
whipped the rebels at Mill Spring, and 
started them in their race to Knox- 
ville. 

“ And I, sir,” said the Parson, shak- 
ing Manson’s hand warmly and repeat- 
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edly, “and I, sir, am the man who saw 
them arrive. They came in “ on time,” 
astride of stolen mules and horses, with 
stolen ropes for bridles; and although 
they were one hundred and fifty miles 
from the battle-field, they were looking 
back to see if the devil was still after 
them.” 

During the conversation with Man- 
son, the Parson repeated his remark 
about his having hoped to find some 
of his East Tennessee friends in Nash- 
ville, and it was evident that he felt 
keenly his isolation. There were friends 
—East Tennesseeans—in the city, but 
they were with Andrew Johnson at 
the Capitol; they had not yet heard of 
his arrival, and he could not go to 
Johnson’s office to find them, though I 
doubt not the Parson then felt, as he 
was soon after assured, that bitter as 
had been their previous antagonism, 
Johnson would be glad to see him, now 
that they were united in a cause in sup- 
port of which men of all parties joined. 

While we were yet conversing with 
the Parson, Congressmen Horace May- 
nard and Charles F. Trigg, both East 
Tennesseeans and personal friends of 
Brownlow, came from the Capitol to 
the hotel, and entered the hall, doubt- 
less attracted by the group which had 
gathered around the Parson. While 
yet on the outskirts of the crowd, Trigg 
recognized the Parson, and, with a 
shout of joy, calling him by name, he 
pushed his way through the crowd, 
followed by Maynard. The Parson, as 
he saw him, exclaimed in a joyous tone, 
“Why, Trigg!” and then, at once los- 
ing control over voice and feelings, and 
almost over his limbs, he grasped May- 
nard about the neck, and sobbed, or 
rather moaned, “Oh, Maynard, May- 
nard!” He could not keep back the 
flood’pf tears; his voice was stifled 
with “his emotion. He half recovered 
himself in a moment, looked reproach- 
fully at the crowd that had witnessed 
the emotion which he doubtless felt to 
be a weakness, and, grasping the arms 
of Maynard and Trigg, he said, “ Let 
us gotomyroom.” He hastily dragged 
them away, they all the time unable to 
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express their joy or astonishment, ex- 
cept by repeating, “ Why, Brownlow ! 
Brownlow! Is it you?” The crowd 
did not attempt to follow them, but, 
with instinctive respect for sacred emo- 
tions, drew aside and allowed them to 
pass. 

It was, of course, not long after this 
meeting, that Brownlow and Johnson 
had shaken hands. My impression is, 
that Johnson had the manliness to call 
on the Parson, without waiting for an 
invitation. There was no Whiggery 
nor Democracy now to keep them apart ; 
their past enmity was forgotten, and 
was not even alluded to; Brownlow 
was soon a companion and adviser of 
the man whom he had so roundly 
abused, and who had “ basted him on 
every stump in Tennessee.” They work- 
ed faithfully together while Johnson 
remained Military Governor of Tennes- 
see; and when he was nominated and 
elected Vice-President of the United 
States, he aided materially in making 
Brownlow Governor of Tennessee. 

But they were not destined to long 
remain political allies. When the war 
was over, and the cause in which they 
were united was won, they ceased to 
act in unison. When politics were 
again revived, and the work of the re- 
construction of his party became the 
aim of Mr. Johnson, rather than the re- 
construction of the country, Brownlow 
and he very naturally assumed antago- 
nistic positions, Brownlow pursued 
his old convictions; he continued to 
advocate his old principles; he en- 
deavored to array the “poor whites,” 
as of old, against the old slaveholders ; 
and now, enlightened as to his duty to 
the poor negroes, he labored to unite 
them with the “ poor whités” in a great 
party strong enough to protect them- 
selves. Johnson, having no strong con- 
victions and politica] principles, aban- 
doned the work of emancipating the 
“poor whites” from the influence of 
the old land and slave-owners, and of 
building up the Republican party in 
the South, and sought to reconstruct 
the Democratic party as it had existed 
in the days before the deluge of 1861. 
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Naturally, Brownlow and he drifted 
further and further apart, until to-day 
each is the other’s bitterest personal 
and political enemy. I have lately 
been told by a mutual friend, that Gov- 
ernor Brownlow finds great consolation 
in the fact that, even in the days of 
their temporary friendship, “when 
Johnson was seemingly all right,” he 
never approved him except condition- 
ally. He did once say, he admits, 
“that Johnson was a gentleman, a 
patriot, and a Christian, compared with 
any man concerned in this base, dark, 
and infernal rebellion,” but now he de- 
clares that “ that was not saying much 
for Mr. Johnson.” 

On August 1, 1867, Parson Brownlow 
was reélected Governor of Tennessee by 
a large majority—one of the largest 
ever received by any candidate in that 
State—and on the day on which Mr. 
Johnson retired from the White House, 
Mr. Brownlow entered the Capitol of 
the country as a Senator from his State. 
His elections as Governor and Senator 
are due to the completeness with which 
as Governor he has carried out his prin- 
ciples in Tennessee. The gubernatorial 
election of August 1, 1867, was the first 
one in which the late slaves took part. 
It is memorable that the election was 
unusually quiet, although preceded by 
rumors and anticipations of trouble; 
that the colored vote was unanimous 
for the Republican candidates, and— 
most important of all—that the affilia- 
tion of the “poor whites” and the 
negroes at the polls was complete and 
effective. Very wonderful, indeed, has 
been the revolution in the past six er 
seven years, as indicated by this latter 
result. Such a change as has been 
wrought in the feelings of the “ poor 
whites” and negroes of Tennessee to- 
ward each other is almost incredible to 
any one aware of the bitterness of the 
antagonism existing a few years ago. 
And such a result goes far to make 
sacred the war which produced it. 

As we have seen, Parson Brownlow 
was, with Mr. Johnson, instrumental in 
organizing, years ago, the political an- 
tagonism between the “poor whites” 
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and rich land-owners who kept them 
and the negroes alike in slavery, and 
which antagonism resulted in making 
East Tennessee, of all the South, the 
only really loyal district. Parson 
Brownlow has been instrumental, with- 
out Mr. Johnson’s aid, in effecting that 
other important step in the true direc- 
tion of uniting the “ poor whites” and 
negroes in a single party, which has 
thus far made Tennessee the only really 
loyal of the seceded States. These are 
two great achievements—successes great- 
er than many which have made the 
reputation of smaller men than Parson 
Brownlow. When this good work shall 
have been extended ; when the same re- 
sult shall have been attained in the other 
States of the South; when the “ poor 
whites” and negroes throughout all 
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that benighted section shall have for- 
gotten, like those of Tennessee, the 
bitter prejudices and hatred which the 
old slaveholders so systematically en- 
gendered between the two races; when 
they shall have been educated into com- 
prehending that they belong to the same 
great laboring class, and be made to 
understand that there is dignity in the 
labor which they have been hitherto 
taught to look upon as disgraceful servi- 
tude, and shall become, at the polls, a 
great and united party, the country will 
have become really “one and indivisi- 
ble;” the labors of Parson Brownlow 
will be better understood ; his character 
will be more clearly comprehended, and 
he will be honored in his own country 
as the pioneer of a great and noble 
revolution. 


HUNTING IN CASHMERE. 


On a rising ground just below Jamoo, 
and overhanging the road leading to 
the ford, lies a small but exquisitely 
proportioned temple, the roof of which 
is covered with thin plates of gold; on 
them the sun shines down with dazzling 
effect, making the dome a prominent 
object, and, indeed, one of the first that 
catches the eye of the traveller ap- 
proaching by the road from Sealkote. 
This place was our rendezvous, and 
about 10 a. Mm. we mounted our horses, 
and, on reaching the temple, had not 
long to wait before the Maharaja ap- 
peared, followed by spearmen, falconers, 
and huntsmen, leading huge rough 
boarhounds in slips. On _ horseback, 
Runbir Sing looks remarkably well, for 
he rides boldly and skilfully, being quite 
an enthusiast about field sports ; indeed, 
of later days he has gone in for racing, 
and gives a yearly cup to be run for at 
the Sealkote meeting. Let me try my 
hand at describing his appearance. He 
is tall—that is, above the middle height 
—a little inclined to be portly, not too 
stout, his dark olive complexion re- 
lieved by the carefully-combed heavy 


black moustache and beard; but there 
is, nevertheless, a restless, suspicious 
look about those piercing eyes, that be- 
tray the temperament which led to his 
confining his brother for years in the 
fortress of Iskardo, far away on the 
Thibetan frontier of Cashmere, dread- 
ing lest he should plot against his 
throne. The ample folds of a large, 
tightly-rolled “ pugri” support the her- 
on’s crest, and his strong muscular arms 
stand out under the close-fitting silk 
sleeves of his dress, confined at the 
waist by « splendid shawl that would 
fire most ladies with bitter envy and 
acquisitive admiration. 

The pyjamas look as though they 
had been sewn upon their wearers’ limbs 
—the distinguishing “chic” of the 
Punjabi; and recollect, His Highness is 
no Cashmerian by birth, but a Sikh. 
The horse trappings are serviceable, and 
not too magnificent, still a little more 
good honest leather, and a little less 
velvet and silver about them, would be 
a vast improvement, If you want to 
see sheer foppery and display, look at 
the forty or fifty courtiers in attendance. 
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There you will see enough kincob to set 
up an Indian merchant’s stock in trade, 
for the Court of Jamoo is celebrated for 
its prodigality in the way of dress; 
nevertheless, any stranger would have 
picked out Runbir Sing without hesita- 
tion as the chieftain—the master, and 
not the dependant. 

After the salaams and complimentary 
speeches were brought to a close, we 
rode down to the ford, and, on reaching 
the further bank, struck off at once to 
the left by a narrow bridle-path through 
the wood, leaving the Sealkote road 
upon our right. After that we pushed 
on upon a far-stretching, undulating 
plain, and then were able to turn round 
in our saddles and take stock of the 
cort?ge. In the centre rode the Maha- 
raja surrounded by his staff, on either 
side this group being flanked by wild, 
long-haired falconers, most of them men 
from tribes far beyond the Himalaya, 
and wearing the conical felt cap of the 
Tartars. - Each man bore on his wrist a 
hawk, and, as he kicked along his steed 
—sorry-looking brutes most of them 
were—held up his nose in the air as if 
to scent out the first trace of game, and 
appeared utterly regardless of all save 
this the one object of his existence. Be- 
hind the first line came some one hun- 
dred and fifty horsemen and a number 
of elephants, upon one of which we 
were amused to see “ My Lord’s” Mad- 
rasnee boy,* imagining himself “en 
prince,” and giving himself more airs 
than any courtier would ever have dared 
to display in such close proximity to 
his prince. 

We had not held on for more than a 
mile or two before we heard frantic 
screams from one of the falconers, who 
galloped off as fast as he could persuade 
his steed to go, followed by one of his 
comrades, His Highness followed suit, 
and so did we all, not knowing what 
the excitement was about for the first 
few minutes, until we at last saw a 
couple of black specks sailing majesti- 
cally ahead of us, and discovered that 
our quarry was the heron, the royal 
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game of the land par excellence. They 
appeared to care very little about our 
approach, for ten minutes more brought 
us to a fuir flying distance, and the 
hawks were slipped. Out of some half 
dozen, however, only a couple seemed 
to view their game at once, and one of 
these a splendid bird—which the Maha- 
raja told us afterwards had come from 
Kokand, and had cost him more than a 
thousand rupees—mounted like light- 
ning above his prey, far outstripping 
his smaller comrade. . 

The chase was now exciting; the 
herons separated, and so did the horse- 
men, two or three bits of rough ground, 
a wet ditch and an awkward “ Nullah” 
soon thinning the field, and occasioning 
not a few falls; for it is difficult work 
to pick your way when obliged to ride 
at best pace with your head in the air— 
“star-gazing.” I tell you, for ten min- 
utes that was as good a burst as one 
could wish to see, and our horses had 
all had enough of it, when, at the sec- 
ond swoop, down came the heron and 
the Kokand hawk with a fall that one 
would think must have taken all the 
breath out of the latter’s body. A wild 
yell from the falconers laboring along 
behind us, a “ Shabash” * from the Ma- 
haraja, and a whoop from the Britishers, 
and we speedily formed a ring round 
the heron and the hawk, although no- 
body cared about meddling with the 
latter before the arrival of his keeper; 
and even he had very great difficulty in 
luring and hooding his charge, who, 
ferocious and excited, looked as if he 
would not have had much trouble in 
striking down a man in hisrage. The 
heron was a beautiful specimen of his 
tribe, and bore a fine crest, greatly to 
the Maharaja’s delight, who presented 
it with ceremony to our guardsman. 
But shouts before us drew our attention 
to the other heron, who had dodged 
round at right angles to his former 
direction, making for some marshy 
ground and large trees, his city of ref- 
uge, and where, could he have reached 
his mark, he would have escaped in all 
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probability. I do think he might have 
got away from his original enemy, but 
they had flown more hawks, and now 
three of them were coming up with 
him fast, aad luck was against him; 
still he was both a cunning and a brave 
heron, for he received two charges from 
the foremost falcon, and almost succeed- 
ed in reaching the trees—in fact, was 
just above them—when a fresh adver- 
sary struck him fairly, and brought him 
down to die on the very threshold of 
his sanctuary, amid shrieks of delight 
from the falconers, who no doubt saw 
visions of “back-shish” before their 
eyes, as a reward for their good fortune 
in commencing the day with a success, 
and exulted over propitious fate as 
only the Oriental can exult in his mo- 
ment of triumph. 

It took us some little time to gather 
togetiier our scattered forces, and then 
an hour’s ride brought us to a long, strag- 
gling wood, rather like a big Yorkshire 
fox-cover, standing in tolerably open 
ground, and here we were to try for the 
wild boar. The preparations made 


were elaborate, for hundreds of beaters 
were drawn up awaiting our arrival in 
a village hard by, and arrived, a half- 
naked, motley throng of young and 
old, men and boys, some with drums 
and others with sticks and stones, to be 
ranged up in a semicircle under the 


direction of the sowars. When all 
was ready, and we had been duly 
warned that it would be contrary to 
etiquette did we not give His Highness 
every chance at the first pig, different 
posts were allotted us on the far side, 
not a word being spoken as we succes- 
sively took them up, carefully hiding 
ourselves and horses just within the 
outskirting trees of the wood; for the 
Indian boar is no fool, and the slightest 
noise will make him double back; al- 
though, once get him fairly into the 
open, and he will go till he drops, or 
turns on you in his rage. Five or ten 
minutes elapse ; all is silent; you begin 
to yawn, your horse to get fidgetty and 
impatient; you to swear at him in- 
wardly, until at last there rises a storm 
of voices, a beating of drums, a sound- 
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ing of strange trumpets, and you and 
your horse become transfixed. He 
knows the old game well enough, and 
pricks his ears with excitement, whilst 
your heart begins to throb so loudly 
that you begin to fear the big pig, if 
there is one, may overhear your emo- 
tion, be frightened, and break away for 
some one else. You may be selfish, my 
friend ; but believe me, it is only upon 
such a day that you think of nothing 
but your own sport, and forget all the 
world—bar the boar, of course. 

We all went through this momentary 
and invariable suspense, when a perfect 
roar of voices from within the wood, of 
“Soor! burrah* soor!” proclaimed 
that we should not at any rate draw a 
blank. Instinctively you glance at your 
bridle and spear, then shake yourself 
comfortably into your stirrups, for in a 
few seconds you may be gladdened by 
the sight of a grand old boar dashing 
out into the open with a snort of indig- 
nation, champing his tusks in rage at 
the intrusion, bis bristles flecked here 
and there with white foam. 

That is worth seeing, when you are 
sure of your horse and your own nerve, 
and have a fair field before you and 
“no favor,” as the old saw terms it. 
There is an end to every thing, and so 
there was to our anxiety, when finally 
the boar broke almost between the legs 
of “My Lord,” who consequently got 
much the worst of the start. But there 
had been a manifest exaggeration of 
the truth when the enthusiastic vil- 
lagers termed him “a big pig;” for, 
although stoutly built and tolerably 
tusked, he was only what a farmer 
would have termed “a level-looking 
beast.” He could go, nevertheless, but 
even here he showed evident signs of 
juvenility ; for, instead of proving an 
honest, straight-running boar, he took 
to doubling like a hare. Great was the 
confusion, and in the midst of it all, 
No. 2, a fine tusker, grizzly with the 
weight of years, crashed through the 
underwood and made defiantly for the 
open—after him the “ Independent Irish 
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Raja,” the guardsman, and the A. D. C. 
Let us follow this last chase the first, 
and I will try to give you an idea of 
the sport. Imagine a tolerably open 
country, intersected here and there by 
deep irrigation drains and Jow thorn 
fences, a scattering of green crops stand- 
ing in the fields, with clumps of wide- 
spreading mango “ topes” breaking its 
uniform appearance. In places where 
the water has been run over the land, 
the going is unpleasantly deep, and 
elsewhere I warrant you no macada- 
mized road is harder than this burnt- 
up plough will prove. For a good half 
mile the boar has the best of it, for he 
flounders through cornfields and mire, 
to the advantage of our Arabs; but at 
last the harder ground is reached, and 
we all sit down in our saddles and go 
for first spear. For a moment or two 
the light weight—the aide—has a trifle 
better chance than the others; but a 
blunder crossing one of the ditches 
throws him out of the race. Suddenly 


the boar comes to a rapid determina- 


tion to double back for his old lair. 
We all overrun him, and he leads by at 
least twenty yards. Now is our time— 
now, or never! and we begin to shake 
our horses as though we were contend- 
ing for thousands in arace. The Peer 
draws on him a little, but ahead yawns 
a broad dry cutting, too big to jump, 
and too deep and narrow to rush at. 
Surely the pig will have the best of it 
here. Not he! A vigorous touch or 
two from good, heavy hunting spurs 
raises the mettle of His Highness’ steed 
(the horses, remeinber, belonged to the 
Maharaja), and we held our breath as 
We saw pursuer and pursued disappear 
in the “nullah.” As we pulled up on 
the edge, there was a crash followed by 
a snapping of a bamboo spear shaft—it 
is a noise you soon learn to distinguish 
at this game—and then floundered up 
the opposite bank, half on his head, 
half on his knees, shaking in every limb, 
“My Lord’s” Arab, only saved from a 
fall by good handling on his rider’s 
part. In the bottom lay the boar, out- 
stretched and motionless—dead, and 
with the spear still through his heart. 
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First spear, first pig, to the “Irish 
Raja,” pluckily taken, too, by Jovei 
Bravo! and we gave him a cheer that 
could have been heard a mile off. 

It was a hot fight in the bed of the 
nullah, for the boar halted and tried a 
charge; but a firm hand and a sharp 
spear were too much for him. The 
litter of the wood lose for ever their 
venerable chief—a magnificent fellow, a 
very Nestor of the jungle! 

We were soon joined by some of the 
sowars, to whom we left the task of 
bringing in the slain, and then, slowly 
walking our tired horses back to the 
wood, discovered the Maharaja radiant 
with delight, for his suite had success- 
fully mobbed No. 1, and there he lay— 
fortunate pig !—despatched by no ig- 
noble hgnd, but luckiest of his family, 
the victim of a royal spear ! 

As it was satisfactorily proved that 
No. 1 had given up the ghost during 
the time that we were still seen in the 
distance galloping after No. 2, etiquette 
was satisfied; we were all in a good 
temper, and no contretemps occurred to 
mar the satisfaction which the followers 
of royalty gave vent to in the most 
flowery speeches of praise. The “ Ma- 
haraja sahib Bahadur” had done this, 
the “ Maharaja sahib Bahadur” had 
done that! the “Lat sahib” (His Lord- 
ship, of course) was only excelled in 
horsemanship by the Maharaja, &c., 
&e.—a n’en plus finir ! 

So, talking and chattering, we all 
moved under the shade of an immense 
mango tree, got off our horses, and, 
after a certain amount of small talk, 
took leave of His Highness, who with 
a thousand assurances of his anxiety to 
see us once again rode off toward Ja- 
moo, leaving us bowing and scraping in 
the distance, rich in the possession of 
the Baboo, the sowars, tents, servants, 
and elephants—travellers en prince— 
and with free permission to bend our 
steps in whatever direction it best 
pleased us to march, 

Not. far off was a forest of great ex- 
tent, reported to be full of boars, and 
this we determined to visit, after con- 
sulting our Baboo, who now, being en- 
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tire master of the position, took upon 
himself all the airs of authority, and 
made his arrangements for the encamp- 
ing, baggage, &c., &c., in a manner that 
brooked no insubordination upon the 
part of our followers. We had two or 
three miles to ride to this second cov- 
er, and on the way turned a hill that 
shut out Jamoo from our view. I don’t 
know what it was, but that last glimpse 
of the golden temple, the rambling 
town, and the gray castle delayed us 
for some moments, and I expect the 
same thought came over us simultane- 
ously, that we were casting our eyes 
probably for the last time upon one of 
the loveliest spots on earth—indeed, for 
a moment we were sentimental—not 
that there is much good in that now-a- 
days, when all agree with Horace :— 
‘* Tile potens sui 
Letusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse vixi.”’ 

Let’s light another Manilla cheroot— 
what a nuisance it is we haven’t got 
any Havanas!—and push on. You'd 
be better employed looking at that curb 
chain of yours, old fellow, than talking 
such trash ! 

The big wood from which we had 
expected so much, proved—as large 
expectations generally prove in the long 
run—rather a sell. There were several 
reasons assigned for the failure by the 
Maratha Baboo—the only one he would 
not subscribe to, being the real one— 
viz., the gradual desertion of our aux- 
iliary army of beaters. This force had 
melted away en route, and now I shou'd 
say we had not more than one hundred 
and fifty men to put into the cover, 
which, from its extent, required at least 
three hundred men at the smallest com- 
putation. 

Beat it out we did, anyhow, and, 
more by good luck than by good man- 
agement, we succeeded in starting a 
couple of fine boar, who gave us a rat- 
tling run, but got away from us over 
some hilly ground, covered with brush- 
wood, and escaped into a network of 
ravines, where it was useless to attempt 
following t:¢m. 

It was nearly sunset when we reached 
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our little camp, which the Baboo and 
the Madrassee had pitched rather off the 
road, and where a savory odor of dinner 
welcomed our arrival, and the “ Bhee- 
sties ” * stood ready to pour great skins 
of water over us for the ante-prandial 
bath. What a pleasant feast we had— 
how we did enjoy the champagne !— 
out of tumblers, of course, for we were 
far too thirsty to go in for thimblefulls, 
and would have rejected even verres 
mousseline, had we found any, which we 
did not, for great foaming beakers to 
“wash down the dust” of the toil and 
heat of the day. 
Hee olim meminisse juvabit! 

After dinner plans had to be made 
for the morrow. The Major of Hussars 
was obliged to leave for Sealkote and 
Umballa, his leave being out, and, con- 
sequently, as the British Commissioner 
had remained at Jamoo, our party was 
reduced to three—the horses remaining 
at thirteen—and a casting vote could 
be secured. Not that there was any 
need for a division, for we unanimously 
decided to move on and seek new 
grounds, not trusting again to the cov- 
ers we had just beaten. 

We slept soundly that night, for 
eight o’clock saw us all nodding in our 
chairs, and virtually there was no more 
talking in our camp before the morrow ; 
then we rose with the dawn of day, 
fresh and ready for the road. 

After bidding the Major good-bye 
and finishing a matutinal cup of tea and 
a cigar, we got into our saddles, and 
leaving the baggage and transport ar- 
rangements to the Madrassee, rode on 
our way rejoicing. We did not expect 
such sport this day, but only a pleasant 
march, and that we certainly enjoyed. 
Our road lay along the foot of the low 
hills, over which stretched the deep 
shadows of the great mountains, the 
snow line extending as far asthe eye 
could range. A scene impressive be- 
yond description, gigantic in its pro- 
portions—lovely in its intense grandeur 
—divine in its awful sublimity of Na- 
ture. 


* « Bheestie —water-carrier. 
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Two or three brushwood covers were 
drawn blank as far as pigs went, but 
out of one of them we knocked a goat 
that must have strayed down from the 
lower range of hills, and he gave us a 
sharp run through the long grass before 
we found out our mistake. These de- 
lays, and our breakfasting by the road- 
side, allowed our baggage to pass on, 
and late in the afternoon, after trying 
our horses over a number of capital 
thorn fences, an impromptu steeple 
chase, finished close to the very doors 
of our tents, which were ready pitched 
and furnished up for our arrival. 

That evening there was a tremendous 
thunder-storm, which rattled and roar- 
ed through the hills until each succes- 
sive clap seemed to be echoed back a 
thousandfold, accompanied with flashes 
of vivid lightning and an effect only to 
‘be witnessed in Himalayan regions, 
where Nature appears to defy man’s 
impotence by Titanic evidences of her 
vast strength and her awful resources, 
Through the heavy rain we kept under 
our tents, which shivered and shook in 
the blast; but the foreseeing Baboo had 
dug skilful trenches around them, and 
driven in double pegs, so that, to our 
great comfort, we weathered the tem- 
pest without any further inconvenience 
than a general feeling of universal 
dampness—damp beds—spongy boots 
in the morning—rust over the spear 
heads—and saddles that might have 
been used by the Egyptians when they 
were overthrown in the Red Sea, and 
have lain there ever since—except, by- 
the-bye, they had no saddles, had they, 
in those days ? 

What a change there was the follow- 
ing morning! Every thing seemed exult- 
ing in a fresh lease of life and vigor. 
Grass’ had sprung up in dry places— 
trees had cast forth fresh leayes—our 
very horses neighed and stamped the 
ground with excitement and delight; 
no more dust for a couple of days, at 
any rate, and a clear, pure, invigorating 
breeze wafted from the mountains cool- 
ed the atmosphere down to “ temper- 
ate” from “slightly too warm to be 
comfortable.” 
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We were fit for work that day, and 
work we had. A short march brought 
us to a village, the name of which I 
really forget for the moment, where we 
found the Baboo, who had preceded us, 
busy collecting beaters and making ar- 
rangements for our reception. This was 
the hunting-ground—the Earthly Para- 
dise of the wild boar, concerning which 
we had heard related so many wonder- 
ful tales that we were beginning in 
despair to imagine that it must indeed 
be the “ Ultima Thule ’—the impossi- 
ble, the unattainable ! 

It was hardly to be dignified with 
the name of village, for the only habit- 
able barn was the residence of the 
“Thanadar "—the prefect, the mayor, 
or whatever you choose to call him of 
the surrounding mud cabins—and this 
was cleared for our breakfast and re- 
ception. Hard by was a small lake 
overhung by immense trees gorgeously 
draped with myriads of brilliant creep- 
ers, and beyond the lake a dark wood 
—the wood to be beaten in an hour or 
two’s time for the boar and the Nyl- 
gau.* Every thing looked well for 
sport, the country was open, and there 
were but few “nullahs "—the curse of 
the pig-sticker. Perhaps the crops 
were a trifle too high, and the thorn 
fences a little close and thick for His 
Highness’ horses, but the destruction 
of the crops did not concern us, and 
are not the spurs made by Mr. Latch- 
ford, of Piccadilly, sharp and persuad- 
ing in their effect? That we should 
see. Over our breakfast we determined 
to make a halt here, and take advan- 
tage of the Thanadar’s house as a din- 
ing-hall; so, in pursuance of this reso- 
lution, ordered our tents to be pitched 
hard by on their arrival, then, when our 
cigars were finished, and the beneficent 
Baboo informed us that all was ready 
for the assault on the wood, we swung 
lightly into our saddles from the dried 





* Nyl-gau (plural, Nyl-ge) from Nyl, blue, gau, 
cow ; literally, blue cow. It isa species of deer, of 
very large size, but with small, straight horns, re- 
sembling those of a cow. The male is black, or 
rather bluish-black, and a magnificent animal when 
full grown; hence the name. The does are of a 
fawn color, as are also the young males. 
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mud terrace surrounding our new abode, 
and rode off, full of hope and anxious 
for sport, after our guide. 

This wood covered even more ground 
than we at first thought, and it seemed 
almost hopeless to be able to beat it out 
thoreughly; neither should we have 
succeeded in it, had not the Thanadar 
placed our sowars as vedettes in all the 
different clearings, with orders to ride 
to him and report the moment they saw 
any game cross near their posts. In 
this way, soon after the grand general 
“tam-tam ” uproar had commenced, a 
boar was carefully watched into one 
corner; round this all the villagers and 
horsemen collected so as to prevent any 
breaking back, and in a few minutes 
out dashed a magnificent brute, tearing 
through the waving corn, and taking a 
big thorn fence in his stride as neatly 
as any hunter could do it. 


The guardsman got the start this - 


time, and had it all to himself; for 
“My Lord” and the aide were so 
thrown out at the commencement, that 
they pulled up and waited for a better 
chance. But the boar did not go far; 
he was too big and too heavy to keep 
up the pace long, and in an open piece 
of ground deliberately halted and wait- 
ed for his enemy, charging furiously. 
The horse was either new at the 
sport, or must have been in a similar 
position at some former period of his 
career, for, swerving on one side, he 
spoiled his rider’s chance by his un- 
steadiness, and changed the direction 
of the spear, which, instead of receiv- 
ing the pig’s onset in the neck or under 
the shoulder, glanced off his hard skull, 
only inflicting a flesh wound, and, un- 
luckily, breaking off the point of the 
spear-head. The tables were now com- 
pletely changed, for the boar was the 
aggressor, and he commenced to assail 
the Colonel in real earnest. Indeed, 
¥ had all his work before him to 
keep off with his blunted spear the 
ferocious attacks that the infuriated 
brute made, each slight wound that he 
inflicted only making the animal wilder 
with rage. Twice or thrice he broke in 
under the spear, cutting the horse on 
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the chest and forearm, but not severely, 
and then, tiring of this amusement, at 
last quietly walked off into a patch of 
standing pease to cool himself down 
after his exertions and loss of blood. 
The Colonel halloed for assistance vig- 
orously, determined not to lose this 
savage tusker, and it was not long be- 
fore his two comrades came along at 
their best pace to the rescue. “ Look 
out! In that patch—tremendous big 
boar!” cries the Colonel, speaking rap- 
idly and 1n disjointed sentences, and in 
we all three went. Half a minute’s 
lapse of time, and then, with a champ 
of his tusks, rushes a great gray blood- 
stained, foam-flecked monster in a blind 
charge against the aide’s horse. Luck- 
ily, he fell short of his mark, but a long 
red streak on the flank of the gray 
Arab’s bright coat showed how vicious 
the intent was. This time the horse 
was an old hand, and stood for the 
second charge without moving an inch, 
although trembling in every limb. As 
the maddened boar again charges home, 
the long, light spear enters under his 
neck, passes out through his flank, and, 
with a long shiver, the old patriarch of 
the wood gave up the ghost, dying 
gamely and gallantly, fighting to the 
last, tenacious to the end, as it he had 
borne within him the spirit of some 
wild border chieftain—which perhaps 
he did; for were we not in the land of 
Pythagoras, and is not the late Mahara- 
ja a fish ! 

That was a famous afternoon’s sport, 
for it was followed by a tremendous 
run after a “blue-bull” Nyl-gau on 
fresh horses. Of course, we were rather 
“voung” to attempt to spear him, for 
there was barely five miles between us 
and the Jow hills, and the Nyl-gau for 
that distance is as good, if not better, 
than a horse; but it was too much for 
mortal endurance to see him break 
cover, stand for an instant, look around 
him and then fly the biggest part of a 
strong fence like a bird. Good spears 
in our hands, fresh horses under us, we 
were as game as he was for a gallop; 
and, with a view-halloa from “ My 
Lord” that has often electrified High 
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Leicestershire with its volume, and a 
hearty “ Tally-ho!” from his comrades, 
we started chase with a will. 

The poor old Baboo! I can see him 
still, his long, thin, lanky legs sticking 
out like a letter V reversed (A) upon 
each side of his crimson saddle-cloth, 
his feet shod with heavy turned-up 
shoes, and standing at right angles to 
his body. How nervously he tugged at 
his cotton-rein, as if afraid that his lazy 
old pony might be infected with the 
general madness; and how his very 
moustache and long hair stood erect 
with astonishment at our proceedings ! 
Iam sure he pronounced us “ piggle” 
(fools) to his followers ! 

That was the last sight we saw, as we 
turned round in our saddles to wave on 
some of the sowars to keep us in view, 
and then we had a rattling run, for the 
bull went as straight as an arrow for 
the hills, taking every fence in his way, 
and leading us at a merry pace by 
about twenty lengths over the fence, 
into the road, and out the opposite 
side, where the aide came a “ burster ” 
over the first fence, and with his horse 
and all rolled clean through the second, 
but wasn’t on the ground a minute al- 
together, first one leading, then another, 
each having his turn. The chase con- 
tinued until we began to get into 
broken, rough ground, and right before 
us lay an ugly ravine, from which 
sloped up the first of the low hills. 
Now was the time, or never; and we 
all rode our horses hard, the lightest 
weight, the aide, having a trifle the 
best of it, perhaps. The interval was 
reduced by more than half, and already 
we could see the flanks of the Nyl-gau 
heaving with distress. If he can but 
gain the ravine, we are done! One more 
try! Now we are close upon the brink, 
but too late; for, with a spring and 
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a scramble, the blue-bull drops into the 
bottom, and all three of us pull up with 
rueful faces, the aide getting another 
fall, and finding himself and his horse 
bounding down the side of the “nul- 
lah.” How sold we all looked, when 
we looked at each other, at our tired 
horses, and at our friend the Nyl-gau, 
who, with a turn of his short tail, bade 
us good-by, and cantered leisurely off 
with his head pointing for Chinese Tar- 
tary, with enough “ go” left in him to 
have arrived there in time ! 

How we dismounted, loosened our 
girths, and walked back until we met 
the sowars and got other horses; how 
we enjoyed our evening tubs and our 
good dinner ; how we re-fought the pig 
and re-hunted the blue-bull, I will not 
inflict on you, though the reminiscences 
of that “day to be marked with a white 
stone” rise vividly and freshly in my 
memory ; and I grieve to think that the 
scenes are so long passed away and so 
little likely to be acted over again in 
the same land ! 

Three more days we remained in 
these quarters, and slew several more 
boars, but none so heavy or so good an 
adversary as the fighting one who first 
bit the dust ; then, accompanied by the 
Baboo to the borders of British terri- 
tory, we bade adieu to the Maharaja’s 
hospitality, and returned by the way 
of Umritsur to the hill station of Simla 
delighted with our journey and our 
reception, bearing spoils of the chase— 
great tusks that told how successful 
our sport had been. 

I can wish you nothing better, my 
good friend, who may chance to read 
these pages, than a sojourn at Jamoo 
and a gallop after the pigs in one of 
the most lovely countries in the world 
—Cis-Himalayan Cashmere. With this, 
I bid you God-speed ! 
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MY MAN ANTONY. 


WuEN General Banks withdrew his 
army from MHarper’s Ferry, Sunday 
evening, August, 1861, he ordered the 
— Massachusetts Regiment to remain 
there as a guard, to protect the ford 
and hold the door open for a future 
return, Too few to make a defense, 
too many to escape if hard pushed, 
there was little or no danger of the 
latter, but chance enough to disturb 
the sleep of our chief officers. 

Taking the chaplain and adjutant 
with him, the Colonel started at mid- 
night for General Banks’ headquarters 
at Sandy Hook, and urged that either 
more troops should be sent to his aid, 
or that the force should be reduced to a 
mere picket guard. 

His wishes were gratified, and early 
on Monday six companies crossed to 
Maryland Heights, leaving four under 
the command of the lieutenant-colonel. 

Before we left the Virginia shore, we 
were destined to add some new experi- 
ences to test the value of our anti-slay- 
ery and conservative principles. The na- 
tional laws, spurned and rebelled against 
by the enemy, were for that enemy’s con- 
ciliation and benefit still enforced against 
the Northern army; our Massachusetts 
regiment, which had entered Harper’s 
Ferry as the van of Patterson’s retreat- 
ing army, was as mixed in its senti- 
ments on the slavery question as any in 
the service. The field officers, with 
most of the staff and some of the line, 
were “ Conservatives,” and prided them- 
selves that they had not donned the 
uniform and taken up arms to free, but 
rather to subdue the negro, But a 
good many of our men had seen the 
chains drawn around the Boston Court- 
House, and Massachusetts militia called 
out, to return a poor fugitive slave to 
his Southern master, and had rather 
guessed that the time would come when 
no law would hinder them from speed- 


ing a fugitive slave on his way to free- 
dom. 

Patterson’s army, as it passed from 
Martinsburg to Harper’s Ferry through 
Charlestown, was strictly forbidden to 
aid any negro to escape from his mas- 
ter; and many a man’s blood boiled 
when surly, rebellious Virginians came 
through our camp hunting for their 
slaves, under permission of the General. 
If the enemy wanted a chance to count 
our men and guns, they had only to 
send to the General for a warrant to 
search for a fugitive slave, and they 
could rummage at will in every regi- 
mental camp. We escaped this dis- 
honor until we reached Harper’s Ferry. 
Our Colonel, who had signalized his 
devotion to the pro-slavery party by 
acting as Vice-President at a “ Hard 
Shell” Democratic meeting in Faneuil 
Hall in the winter of 1860-’61, was at 
last overcome by the desire for a likely 
servant; and after our march from 
Bunker Hill to Charlestown, when 
encamped in sight of John Brown’s jail 
and execution hill, he hired a colored 
boy, without any very close scrutiny of 
his title to himself. We stayed but a 
day at Charlestown, and were then 
ordered to precede the main army to 
occupy Harper’s Ferry. 

The second day after we arrived at 
the Ferry, a stout, ugly-looking Virgin- 
ian came to headquarters with an order 
to enter, visit, and search through any 
regimental camp for his escaped slave. 
The Colonel was always exceedingly 
touchy when any thing occurred which 
looked like meddling with his preroga- 
tive; and this kind of inquisitorial 
visit annoyed him very much, especially 
as he knew that he himself was not 
above suspicion. He put on a bold air, 
and said as disagreeable things to the 
man as he could think of, but he could 
not prevent the search. 
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Tom—the Colonel’s boy—hid at the 
first appearance of the negro-hunter, 
and hoped to escape notice; but his 
master was like a bloodhound; he had 
the scent, and was determined to fol- 
low it. He searched the camp, ques- 
tioned every one, and got no light until 
he came upon an Irishman who had 
charge of the Colonel’s horses. 

The Irishman hated the “ naygur,” 
and gladly told all he knew. 

Instantly the master, swelling with 
indignation, returned to headquarters, 
and demanded that the Colonel should 
produce the servant he hired at Charles- 
town. 

There was just enough of the slave- 
holder’s arrogance in the man’s manner 
to arouse the Colonel. 

“What do you mean, you nigger- 
thief, coming here to me with such 
questions? Do you take me for your 
own kidney? My servant! No, sir, 
I'll not produce my servant for any 
man’s inspection. Be off with you, and 
don’t come back again, unless you want 
something more than a nigger.” 

The man, alarmed lest he should 
suffer as he deserved, apologized, refer- 
red to the General’s pass and order, 
didn’t mean any offence, &c.—would go 
to the Provost-Marshal’s office, and see 
who were under arrest, and in the mean 
time the Colonel could question the boy 
himself. 

As soon as the man was gone, the 
Colonel decided that he must submit. 
To be accused of helping off slaves, 
however meritorious in the eyes of abo- 
litionists, would ruin him at Washing- 
ton. Accordingly, he called Tom, and 
told him his master was after him; that 
he had gone away, and would be back 
in a few minutes; in the meantime, he 
had better start for new quarters. . 

Tom’s frightened soul trembled and 
cowered in him. He did not know 
what to do, but instinct bade him to 
try to cross the river. Ignorant of the 
direction his master had taken, he 
pushed for the ford, where he was ar- 
rested, according to orders, and brought 
back to the Provost-Marshal’s office—in 
John Brown’s engine-house. 
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He arrived just as his master was in 
high dispute with the commanding offi- 
cer, a true blue abolitionist, who had 
enlisted for freedom’s sake, and nothing 
else. The Virginian saw Tom, and, 
darting toward him, seized him by the 
arm, 

“You damned nigger, I’ve got ye 
here, and Ill teach ye how to run 
away!” 

But his arm flew into the air, struck 
up by the Lieutenant’s muscular fist. 

“‘ Hands off, here! Don’t lay a finger 
on any man in my charge, prisoner or 
free.” 

The man’s anger kindled. He dared 
not abuse the Lieutenant, but, mutter- 
ing curses, he said he would go to the 
Colonel, and get orders for the man’s 
delivery ; the Colonel wouldn’t dare to 
refuse, when he saw General Patterson’s 
order. 

“Be off,” said the Lieutenant, “ and 
don’t show your face here again, unless 
with the Colonel’s order—General Pat- 
terson, or no General Patterson. You 
needn’t poke his scraps of paper at me. 
I look to the Colonel for my orders, and 
to no one else.” 

Panting up the steep hill which leads 
from the Ferry to the Government 
houses, muttering to himself, the Vir- 
ginian burst into the Colonel’s room. 

“ve found him, sir! I’ve found 
him, and that sarsy Lieutenant won’t 
give him up.” 

The Colonel only wanted an excuse 
to open upon him. 

“You here again? Who called you 
in here? This is my private room; 
step out of it quickly, and if you have 
any errand to me, send it ina proper 
manner. Orderly, turn this man out. 
And mind you, sir, no impudence to 
any of my officers.” 

The man waited outside in the sun; 

the Colonel took his dinner and his 
cigar. 
But all things must have an end, and 
at last he sent for the man, heard his 
errand, and, seeing no escape, gave him 
the order, but cautioned him to be 
civil, lest he might get into the guard-- 
house himself. 
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With the order in his hand, the man 
hastened to his horse and gig, and 
drove to the engine-house. 

The Lieutenant read the order, and 
growled. He ordered the Sergeant to 
bring Tom out. To give him one 
chance more, he said : 

“Tom, are you this man’s slave ?” 

Tom looked at the stranger’s face, at 
his master’s angry frown, and, afraid to 
lie, said : 

“T be, Massa.” 

“ Well, go with him, then.” 

“ Come here, Tom,” said the man. 

Tom walked toward the gig. 

The man called out, ‘ Hyar, you fel- 
lers,” speaking to the soldiers standing 
near, “ help me tie this boy.” 

“Tie him yourself, you d—d nigger- 
thief! If we did what we liked, we’d 
tie you instead.” 

The man saw no alternative but to 
help himself. 

“Tom, git in there, and set daon.” 

Tom got in; his master followed, and 
ostentatiously drawing out his pistol, 
laid it by his side; and taking the 
reins, drove out of the yard. But as 
he went, there was a shower of hisses 
and groans that probably didn’t en- 
courage him. 

In the middle of the night my maa 
came to me. He was a sprightly, vig- 
orous Haytian negro, who had fought 
in St. Domingo, and said, 

“Lieutenant, Tom’s out here, and 
wants to see you.” 

I went outside the lines, and there he 
sat. 

“ What! back again, Tom ?” 

“ Yes, Massa.” 

“ How did you do it?” 

“T s’pose you see de man when he git 
me in de gig?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Wall, he couldn’t tie me dar. An’ 
arter we'd done gone by de Heights, he 
sez, kind o’ civil, ‘I reckon you’d better 
lem me jes’ fotch a tie o’ dis yer rope 
roun’ you han’s, like ’s ef you was tied, 
fo’ we git nigh home, so dat de boys 
won't t’ink dey kin git off s’ easy.’ 
‘ Well, Massa,’ sez I, ‘jes’’s you say; I 
spose you know de best.’ So, wid dat, 
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my han’s. When he got one tied, an’ 
was jes’ gwine t’ tie de oder, I shoves 
my foot ag’in de bundle dat was in de 
bottom of de gig, so dat de bundle an’ 
de pistol fell out in de road. De ole 
man, seein’ ’em drop, tort dat it were 
accident, an’ sez, ‘How did. dat ar 
hap’n, fo’ I tie you’ oder han’. You jes’ 
hol’ de hoss, an’ I'll jes’ git out an’ git 
’em.’ ’Pears like he didn’t want to trus’ 
me on de groun’, Jes’ soon ’s he got 
out, an’ fo’ he could git de bundle an’ 
git in, I teched up de ole hoss, an’ lef’ 
him dar. I jes’ turns off de fus’ cross- 
road, an’ lef’ de hoss hitched to de 
fence, and took to de hill, and hyer I 
be back ‘gin. I kin’ o’ s’pose de ole 
man ’s waitin’ dar now fo’ me t’ git 
back t’ him wid de hoss an’ gig.” 

Tom relished his adventure so much 
that I could not help laughing with 
him, and giving him a little money— 
which was doubtless very wrong. We 
walked down to the ford, and as no 
sentinel would stop an officer who had 
the countersign, Tom and I walked be- 
yond the guard, and I came back alone. 

This little adventure had a serious 
effect on the Colonel’s conservatism, and 
made many good abolitionists of the 
conservative men we had in the regi- 
ment. 

When, a few days later, I told my 
part of the story, there‘ was a general 
shout of delight, and many were ready 
to share the contribution made for 
Tom’s pocket-money on his way 
“ Norf.” 

This trial between the laws of the 
United States and the wants of the 
officers of our regiment had prepared 
them all to take a much more favorable 
view of the claim of the negro upon 
us for freedom and assistance, and many 
conservative men felt Banks’ abandon- 
ment of Virginia more keenly, from the 
disappointment it would inflict on the 
hoping negroes, than for the disgrace 
of our cause; and although the laws 
and orders were very stringent which 
forbade the migration of colored men 
across the Potomac, there were but few 
men amongst us who did not hope that 
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darkness and confusion would facilitate 
the escape of many fugitives. 

The removal of the army was a ter- 
rible grief to the Union families at the 
Ferry, who had ventured under the 
protection of our troops, to show their 
loyalty to the old flag. 

Our retreat was, therefore, accom- 
panied by all the Union men, with their 
families and household goods, where 
they possessed the means of moving 
them. The alternative presented to 
these people was heartrending. If they 
remained, they might preserve their 
goods and lose their lives, or lose both. 
Before the garrison was entirely with- 
drawn, few inhabitants remained on the 
Virginia shore who wanted ever to see 
a blue-coat again. 

The disappointment to the whites 
was much less than to the negroes, who 
now saw every vestige of hope taken 
away. When it was known that we 
were to go, the negroes flocked by hun- 
dreds to the ford, but were turned back, 
and we even went so far as to station 
sentinels some distance up and down 
the river, to prevent the negroes cross- 
ing in boats. ’ 

When we were left on the Virginia 
shore, we received imperative orders 
not to permit any colored man to cross 
the river under any pretence, unless he 
was known to be a servant belonging to 
the army. Could any conduct have 
been more generous or charitable? We 
had passed through an enemy’s country 
with the greatest circumspection ; had 
paid in gold for every thing we con- 
sumed ; had apologized to every man 
or woman on whose toes we had 
chanced to tread; and now we care- 
fully shut and barred the door out of 
which these human cattle might possi- 
bly stray. This was a most satisfactory 
proof of our desire to illustrate Chris- 
tian teaching, and, having been smitten 
on one cheek, we carefully turned the 
other for a second chastisement. 

As the darkness gradually settled on 
the Ferry that Sunday night, and we 
could no longer distinguish the river 
from the land, and could recognize the 
ford only by the line of lanterns sta- 
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tioned at intervals, I was walking down 
the hill to the gate of the arsenal, 
whither our regiment had been with- 
drawn, after a picket guard had been 
detailed and sent out to hold the line 
of Bolivar Heights. As I neared the 
gates, I saw on the sidewalk, standing 
half-irresolute, doubting, apparently, 
whether to go forward or back, a tall, 
well-dressed negro, about twenty-two 
years old. He was so well-dressed, that 
I could not help turning to look at him 
as I passed. His large features were 
purely negro, but there was a look of 
sad disappointment in his eye, and a 
working of the corners of his mouth, 
which seemed to tell of some deep 
grief. But disappointed negroes were 
a common sight, and I walked on and 
turned into the arsenal, the guard salut- 
ing me as I passed. At the same mo- 
ment the sentinel said, “ Halt!” with a 
sharp emphasis, to some one behind me. 
It came so close on my passage, that I 
instantly turned, and saw the negro 
standing at the gate. 

“You can’t come in here unless you 
give the pass; them’s the orders,” 

“ But I want to cross de ribber.” 

“Guess ye dew; there’s plaguey 
many on ye wants ter, but orders are 
ag’n it.” 

“But I want to see de Gin’r’l, or de 
Cunnil.” 

“ What Gineral or Curnal d’ye want 
ter see ?” 

“ Some one—I don’t keer which.” 

“Wall, yew can’t come in here; 
naow jest stan’ back.” 

I had watched the man with interest, 
and understood his story as he talked 
and pleaded with the guard. He look- 
ed at me, at the iron gate, at the river, 
the hills beyond. 

“T can’t go back; I must cross de 
ribber t? night. Don’t say no. I'll do 
*mos’ any t’ing, only lem me go.” 

“No, no; stan’ back, and don’t be 
foolin’ any longer.” 

I could not resist the man’s pleading 
look and voice, though I knew the 
penalty for helping a slave was the risk 
of one’s commission, and, turning to 
the sentinel, I said, 
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“T see how it is; you may let this 
man come in. I want to speak to him.” 

Willing enough to help the man if he 
had the least shadow of permission, the 
sentinel raised his rifle, and the negro 
hurried in. He moved so quick, and at 
the same time glanced over his shoulder 
in such a frightened manner, that I 
could not help looking into the gloom 
to see who was behind. 

Then I walked ona few paces, into 
the shadow of one of the ruined build- 
ings, the man following, with his cap in 
his hand. When removed out of the 
hearing of the sentinel, I said, 

“ Boy, what is your name?” 

“ Antony, Massa.” 

“What do you want to see a general 
or colonel for?” 

“T want to cross de ribber.” 

“Yes, I see; you are a runaway 
slave "—the man trembled all over as I 
said it—“ and you want to get to the 
other shore to escape. Is that so?” 

“Yes, sar; I might ’s well tell de 
truf.” 

“T understand. When you get there, 
how will you get your living ?” 

“Tl work for nuffin, so I'll be free.” 

“ Will you work for me, if I will hire 
you and pay you wages?” 

“Tll work fur nuffin, ef you'll lem 
me.” 

“ What’s your whole name ?” 

“ Antony Hunter, sar.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“Shepherdstown. Miss Shepherd’s 
my missus, sar.” 

“Very well; see you never tell any 
one else what you have told me. You 
are my servant now, and need be afraid 
of no one, unless I tell you to; and I 
will see that you are safe, if your mis- 
tress sends for you.” 

Antony followed me to my quarters, 
was put in charge of my kit and horses, 
and at once went to work with untiring 
vigor. 

The next day I went with the six 
companies which were ordered to Mary- 
land Heights, and bade a long farewell 
to the ruined buildings, aqueducts, and 
machinery which cumbered the river 
bank at the Ferry. 
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Antony grew rapidly into favor with 
all. Officers, privates, and servants 
were equally glad to see his pleasant 
face. No service he could do a Yankee 
was too great, no labor too much. His 
strength was prodigious; he could car- 
ry a barrel of flour, lifting it by the 
chines with his teeth ; and he was will- 
ing to put this great strength to any 
use that was required. I talked to him 
about his former life, and one day, 
when he was busily brushing my 
clothes, I said, 

“Antony, did you ever see John 
Brown ?” 

“Do you mean Mr. Brown dey hang- 
ed at Charlestown ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Know him! Yes, sar”—he drop- 
ped his brush, and straightened up— 
“yes, sar; I was one ob his lootenants.” 

“ His what ?” 

“ His lootenants,” 

“What do you mean? 
none.” 

“Yes, sar; de white folks said de 
cullud people didn’t care fur him, an’ 
didn’t want ter help him. But de cul- 
lud folks roun’ yer’ was all down on his 
paper; dey was ’rolled, an’ we met, sar, 
in de woods, Sundays an’ nights, an’ 
got ready ter fight fur him when he 
called us; an’ I was chose lootenant ob 
de cullud people in Shepherdstown.” 

“How many do you think were on 
the rolls ?” 

“Can’t tell yer, sar, jes’ how many, 
but a dreffle sight more’n a thousan’.” 

“But if that was true, why didn’t 
you come to the Ferry, and help him ?” 

“*Cos we was afraid. De cullud 
people’s been cheated so offen by de 
white folks, dat when dey struck de 
blow too soon at de Ferry, we was 
*fraid we was goin’ ter be cheated.” 

“T don’t understand about striking 
too soon.” 

“ Why, ye see, sar, Mr. Brown tole us 
dat we should get leab t’? come home 
Saturday fur Sunday ; an’ a right smart 
lot o’ folks came home, more’n ever in 
de summer—even more’n Christmas; 
fur ye see de servants are hired out 
roun’ de country. We was all ter be 
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dar Sunday ; an’ den, when dey ’spect- 
ed we’d be all done gone back to our 
places, Monday, we’d wait in de moun- 
tains back ob de Ferry, till Mr. Brown 
gabe de word, an’ den all hurry dar ter 
jine him. We folks didn’t know what 
ter do when Monday came, ’cos we hurd 
de news dat Mr. Brown an’ his men had 
taken de Ferry an’ de arsenal, an’ was 
killin? de white an’ cullud folks. 
Course, we couldn’t know de truf, an’ 
we got skeerd ter go down dar, les’ it 
was only a plan ter git us ter show our- 
selves in a body, an’ den dar’d be a 
’scuse fur killin’ or sellin’ us; an’ we’d 
been cheated so many times afore, we 
t’ort we’d better do nuffin, till we see 
wot Mr. Brown did. When de sojers 
come an’ took him, we kep’ quiet.” 

“But how did it happen that the 
white people never knew it ?” 

“ Why, ’cos no cullud man would tell, 
an’ Mr. Brown, he an’ his men wouldn’t 
tell, an’ dey used de roll ob names fur 
de wads to de guns, or some sich t’ing, 
so I’ve heered. Anyways, no one eber 
knowed wot become ob it.” 

“Tf Mr. Brown had waited another 
day, do you think many negroes would 
have joined him ?” 

“Many! Why, Lieutenant, more’n 
dere is in dis army would hab been wid 
him in two days, an’ dey’d hab fought 
fur him till all was killed, ef dey could 
hab beliebed in de white men bein’ 
true.” 

“Did you ever see Mr. Brown after 
that?” 

“No, sar; we didn’t dar to say 
nuffin *bout him ter de white folks, 
We talked *bout him ter ourselves, but 
nebber let any body know it. One 
night some ob de Shepherdstown boys 
went ’tween night an’ mornin’ ter de 
fields back ob Charlestown, whar we 
could see de jail whar he was, an’ we 
sat dar t’inkin’ an’ talkin’ till de night 
was done gone, an’ we could hardly git 
back ter de plantation ’fore mornin’; 
but I tell you, Lieutenant, dar warn’t 
many such men as Mr. Brown; he was 
de saviour an’ redeemer ob de cullud 
people, an’ mos’ ob dem beliebe he was 
Jesus Christ come back ter sabe us.” 
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A few days after this conversation, 
General Banks sent to inquire if I knew 
of a reliable negro he could send to the 
enemy’s lines for information. I pro- 
posed to Antony that he should go. 
He was reluctant, at first, to trust him- 
self in their power, but at last, per- 
suaded by my representations of the 
good he might do our cause, he con- 
cluded to venture. I gave him some 
money, a revolver, and bowie knife. 
He went away at dark, and promised 
to be back, if alive, in.three days at 
latest. 

It was soon known in camp that my 
man had gone away—some said to the 
enemy, some that he had stolen my 
things and run away. 

The next day an officer who had been 
on picket duty by the canal boat told 
me that, in the night, Antony went 
down the tow-path below our lines, got 
into a canal boat, and continued his 
way toward Poolsville. One of the 
servants said that, in the night, Antony 
came to their tent, made a bundle of 
his clothes, and carried it away. The 
officer corroborated the story, having 
seen him with a bundle. 

I felt a little uneasy lest the stories 
might be true, and, tempted by my 
money, pistol, etc., he had yielded to 
the desire to have the things, and had 
run away. 

I resisted all innuendoes unti{ three 
days were past, and the fourth and fifth. 
There was no news of Antony. Either 
he had been made a prisoner, was dead, 
or was 4 thief; and, as the latter seem- 
ed most probable, I was perforce com- 
pelled to accept it, and procure another 
servant. : 

Many months elapsed, and no word 
came from the man. In the mean time, 
the army had often changed its place; 
we had passed lovely days in camp 
upon the banks of Seneca Creek, had 
bathed in its waters, gathered flowers 
and ferns along its banks, and eaten 
persimmons shaken from the trees on 
the hillsides. 

We had been summoned, at night, to 
hurry to the support of our Massachu- 
setts brothers, who were being murder- 
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ed at Edwards’ Ferry. Stumbling along 
in the darkness, through woods and 
fields, we met the flying sufferers return- 
ing from the fight. We heard the sad 
story of an attack made with insuffi- 
cient support. No boats ready to cross 
the river, though men who could have 
made them lay on the river bank for 
months waiting for an opportunity to 
attack. We hurried up the hill beside 
the river in the wet, cloudy morning, 
and saw the camp-fires of our own and 
the enemy’s troops gleaming on the op- 
posite shore. 

We witnessed the indecision of ——, 
the vacillation of ; we had seen 
——, the hero of redoubts and drill, 
come hurrying te the spot from Wash- 
ington, only to issue a Napoleonic order 
that all was well and as it should be, 
and there was no one to blame. 





One day my servant said to me, “I 
saw your man Antony to-day, in the 
camp of the 27th Indiana.” I replied, 
“T think you must be mistaken. If he 
stole my things, he would not dare to 
come back again to this army; and if 
he had not, but had been taken prisoner 
by the rebels, he would have come to 
me immediately on his return.” 

At last, orders from Washington came 
that we should move to Frederick, and 
protect the Potomac from Hancock to 
Poolsville. 

We had been in Frederick about two 
weeks, when, one day, there was a knock 
at my door. “Come in.” It opened, 
and there stood Antony, soiled and 
ragged, clad in semi-military costume, 
but the same great fellow, with earnest 
face and pleasant smile—though his 
smile was shadowed with doubt as he 
looked at me. I gave no answer to his 
hearty salutation, for I instantly accused 
him, to myself, of treachery. He had 
wasted the proceeds of the things he 
had stolen, and had now come back to 
impose on me a pitiful story, and wait 
for a new chance. 

“What do you wast?” I said, in a 

sharp tone. 

““ Why, I am come back, sar.” 

“Come back! Where from? You 
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don’t suppose I am to believe you've 
come back from Virginia, or ever went 
there?” 

“Deed I did, sar, as dar’s a God, 
sar.” 

“Don’t try to humbug me, Antony ; 
I don’t believe any thing you can tell 
me about it. You stole my things and 
ran away, and now you have come back 
for more.” 

“Fo’ God, Major, don’t belieb dat. 
Shu’ as dar’s a God, I went ober dat 
berry night, an’ I’ve been a-comin’ back 
eber since.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; and you took 
care to make a long road of it. But 
tell me your story ; I am ready to hear 
any thing you may have to say.” 

“ Well, sar, I took right fur de ribber 
at de ford when I lef’ you dat night, 
but ’fo’ I got dar I tort ob all my t’ings, 
all my bes’ clo’s I’d lef’ yer’, an’ I was 
afeered de boys would steal ’em; so I 
jes’ come back an’ got ’em, an’ tied °em 
in a bundle, an’ car’d ’em to Miss Buck- 
ley, an’ gib ’em ter her woman Bet, t’ 
keep fur me till I come back; den I 
took fur de canal, an’ ’s I was afcered, 
ef I crossed de ford, I'd be seen, I got a 
canal boat, an’ I went down a piece till 
Icome to de ford dis side ob Poiut ob 
Rocks, whar I crossed, an’ took fur de 
hills, an’ was a-pushin’ fur Charlestown, 
when I fell in wid some ob Mr. Ashby’s 
men wot knowed me, an’ took me up 
fur a runaway nigger, an’ sent me back 
to Miss Shepherd, at de plantation. She 
hollered rite out, when she see me, ‘I 
don’t want no runaways brot yer’. 
Jes’ you keep him, an’ make him work 
fur de Gov’ment.’ ’Cordin’, I was sent 
fust t’ Winchester, den t’ Richmond, 
den Manassas, a-drivin’ team. Bimeby 
dey gabe me a gun, to ride in de hoss 
artillery, an’ I went wid de division ter 
Drakesville, whar dar was a fight, an’ 
yo’ folks whipped our folks, an’ den I 
made belieb shot, an’ falled off my 
hoss. When de battery fell back, some 
ob de men would hab carr’d me back, 
but de Lootenant said, ‘He’s only a 
damned dead nigger, an’ lef’ me. Soon 
*s I could, I got up; an’ run fur de Union 
lines, an’ de picket took me an’ carr’d 
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me ter de Cun’! ob de 13th Indiana. I 
tol’ him all bout so’ sendin’ me ter git 
news, an’ whar I’d come from. He said, 
ef I’d work fur him a month, he’d give 
me some clo’s an’ money, an’ a pass, an’ 
send me ter yo’. I stayed a month, an’ 
den he wanted me fo’ anoder; but I 
wouldn’t stay nohow, an’ tol’ him, ef 
he didn’t do as he said, ’'d go widout 
clo’s or money. Den he gabe me wot 
he said, an’ I come up yer’. On de 
way, dar came ’long a canal boat, an’ I 
got aboard. Bein’ tired,I fell asleep, 
an’ when I waked up my clo’s was all 
gone. De cap’n said some sodgers took 
’em at de last lock. So I. jes’ went 
back dar, an’ found a cap’n reliebin’ 
guard, an’ I tol’ him ’bout de whole 
story, an’ he made ’em gib de clo’s ter 
me, an’ said I’d orter stay wid him a 
month fur gittin’’em. He took me to 
de Cap’n ob de 27th Indiana, down ter 
Muddy Branch. I see you ridin’, one 
day, in de camp, but de Cap’n wouldn’t 
lem me speak ter you, nor go nohow, 
ef he’d stayed in camp; but he was 
sent ter Washington yesterday, an’ t’ 
day I came ter see you.” 

I said, “This is a very remarkable 
story, Antony, and either you are a 
great liar, or a hero. What do you 
want of me now?” 

“ Want o’ you, Major? Nuffin, but 
jes’ ter lem me work fo’ you. I'd a 
heap rudder work fo’ you dan for any 
oder officer.” 

My consent put new life into him. 
He iustantly seized my clothes-brush 
and my coat, and began to brush away, 
all the time whistling a merry tune, 
keeping time with the blows of the 
brush. Next my muddy boots were 
overhauled, and I found myself almost 
made over by his assiduity. Next he 
went to the stables, took the horses out 
and rubbed and polished them, as he 
used to at Maryland Heights. 

Three days after Antony’s return, I 
was sitting in my office in the morning, 
when a Captain came into the room, 
asked for me, and, on my being pointed 
out, came to my desk, and in rather a 
sharp and uncourteous tone asked me 
if I had a great bull nigger named 
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Antony in my employ. Not liking the 
tone, I answered, with corresponding 
brusqueness, that: I had a colored man 
of that name, and should like to know 
what business it was of his. 

“ Because he is a thief, and has stolen 
my goods and equipments, and run 
away.” 

As he talked, my heart sank in me. 
I believed I was doubly victimized. 
Antony had not only stolen my things, 
but had sought my service to hide him- 
self from the penalties of a second 
theft. Before I could say a word, the 
door opened, and Antony came in, his 
face beaming. 

“Why, Cap’n, you back? I am a 
heap glad to see you, ’cos I was afeered 
you moughtn’t find your ’quipments.” 

“So I should think, you cursed thief! 
You’ve stolen my pistol, spurs, and—” 

“Oh, stop, Cap'n! you know I 
wouldn’t never steal from you.” 

“Well, what have you done with 
them, then ?” 

“ Why, dey is in de bottom ob you’ 
trunk, under you’ new uniform. You 
see, you wouldn’t lem me come to de 
Major when you was in camp, so I t’ort 
I'd come when you was gone. I cleaned 
de t’ings an’ put ’em dar, an’ tol’ Lieu- 
tenant James whar dey was.” 

The Captain’s narrative, suffice it to 
say, fully, and from point to point, 
agreed with Antony’s own story of his 
adventures. 


In a few hours Antony and the Order- 
ly came back. The latter reported that 
all was as Antony said; which was a 
most triumphant endorsement of the 
truth of his story. 

The anti-slavery officers of the regi- 
ment, who had mourned with me over 
the deception of our contraband, now 
reaped a reward, and told the story of 
Antony far and wide. Valuable as he 
had been to me while in quarters at 
Frederick, his value was about to be 
doubly increased ; for now we were to 
change the sluggishness of camp life 
and garrison for an active campaign in 
the field. 

The worth of a good servant to a 
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housekeeper is too well known to need 
comment; but it is nothing to his value 
to an officer in active service. 

When a man, who has always been 
accustomed to take care of himself, 
goes into the army, it seems quite ab- 
surd to have a man for a servant, to 
supervise the small kit the soldier al- 
lows himself. But, when once the army 
is in motion, an officer may never have 
a moment for himself; he is expected 
to give all his time to the men he com- 
mands, and to the active requirements 
of the duty he is occupied with. 

An officer may, if he chooses, draw 
regular rations with his soldiers, but he 
cannot cook them for himself; and 
there is no relief of guard for him 
when he leaves his camp; he can give 
no personal attention to his property, 
can make no arrangements to provide 
for his horse. Therefore his own food, 
and his horse’s provender, will depend 
on the activity of his servant. 

When the orders at last came for the 
army to leave, and in the midst of Feb- 
ruary’s rain, move into Virginia, we 
knew that we must take final leave of 
the comforts of garrison life, and take 
the chances for food and lodging which 
the valley of Virginia might afford. 

Antony’s capacity became now every 
day plainer, as we moved through the 
country. He knew each town and plan- 
tation, was acquainted with the negroes, 
and brought me information of the 
most valuable character. Believing that 
I had the good of the colored race at 
heart, he communicated his belief to all 
his friends, so that I found “ de Major” 
was better known to the colored people 
than the generals, who were the powers 
that would decide the destinies of that 
valley. No matter how unexpectedly 
we moved, or how far we went, when 
the army came to a halt for the night, 
I always found good quarters ready for 
me, food prepared or in a state of prep- 
aration, and—what was of infinitely 
more consequence—a stable in which 
there was sure to be fodder enough for 
my two horses. 

The valley had been thoroughly ran- 
sacked by our own troops and the 
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rebels in their search for forage for cay- 
alry horses; but there would be some 
grain secreted for better times, that the 
instinct of Antony or his friends would 
scent out and have ready. 

A few days’ marching and halting 
carried us from Winchester to Charles- 
town. Here, as elsewhere, Antony stood 
me in good stead, found a good stable 
and forage for my horses, and advised 
taking up our quarters with Mr. Seaver, 
a rich and contumacious old secession- 
ist, whose table would be sure to be 
well spread. 

Mr. Seaver’s household consisted of 
himself and wife, and several exceed- 
ingly well-trained colored servants, who 
conducted the daily routine of work 
with the precision of machinery. 

Harrison, the major domo, was about 
fifty years old, and his wife was cook; 
their children played about the yard, 
and gave a little vivacity to the out- 
door life of the establishment. 

Mr. Seaver entertained us at table 
with tales of the meekness with which 
Virginians had endured Northern out- 
rage. 

“Your Northerners reckoned without 
their host, when they supposed they 
would find allies in our servants. The 
servants of my family, sir, would never 
leave me, or turn their hands against 
me, for any inducement that could be 
offered them.” 

Harrison stood quietly behind his 
master’s chair, watchful of the wants 
of the guests, but apparently uncon- 
scious of the subject we were discuss- 
ing. Doubtless Antony had enlighten 
ed him as to the sentiments of “de 
Major,” for, as I looked at him, he 
opened his eyes, raised his brows, and 
gave me a look which seemed to say he 
wasn’t a fool; but in asecond it was 
gone, and he was the faithful slave. 

As I sat in my office that night, long 
after the world was asleep, there came 
a gentle tap at my door, and Harrison 
walked in so quietly that his feet seem- 
ed to be shod with felt. 

“Good evening, Harrison,” said 1; 
“ what do you want ?” 


“Want, sir—want! I want ter be 
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free. Dat ole man talks bout our neber 
leabin’ him—d’ye s’pose we're such 
fools as not ter want dat?” 

I looked at him witha half laugh, 
and said, “ But you know, Harrison, 
you heard Mr. Seaver say, to-day, that 
your poor colored people would starve, 
if the white folks didn’t.care for them.” 

“ Dat’s so, Major; dey do take a 
heap o’ care ob us. Dey’ve took sich 
good care o’ me fur forty years, dat I 
habn’t ben able ter take care ob myself 
any. Why, me an’ my ole woman hab 
fed an’ clo’d dese ole people, an’ nussed 
dar chil’en, an’, ef we don’t run away, 
we'll hab to bury ’em. * Can’t you gib 
me some advice ’bout de Norf, an’ de 
way to git dar?” 

I gave him the information he re- 
quired, and a pass to use, should he or 
his wife require it. 

Said he, “ Major, s’ long ’s you're 
here, or in dete parts, I aint gwine ter 
run away; but jis’ soon ’s you’re gone, 
Tm gwine ter.” 

Harrison had been gone but a short 
time, when another gentle rap, and 
Lucy came in. She was a tall, good- 
looking negro woman, who was the 
housemaid, and had been for many 
years. 

“ Why, Lucy, what do you want at 
this time of night ?” 

“T want, Major, to ax ye bout goin’ 
Norf. Is dar any Norf fur me t’ go 
ter?” 

“ Why do you go away, Lucy? You 
are old, and haven’t long to live any- 
where; better stay in a comfortable 
home while you have it.” 

“Home! home, d’ye call it? I call 
it a grabe, or wuss. I’ve libbed in dat 
ar family many year, an’ I’ve had t’ir- 
teen chil’ens, an’ ’ve worked an’ cared 
fur ’em, an’ I’ve nussed all ob de Seaver 
chil’en, an’ have ben all dat a servant 
could be, an’ ’'ve begged on my knees 
dat dey would leabe my chil’en ter me, 
or keep dem yer’ ’bout; but shure ’s 
you lib, Major, ebery one ob dem’s gone 
soon as dey be ’bout fifteen year ole. 
Td begin ter watch, an’ grow sick, an’ 
ter dread wid dat drefful dry feelin’ in 
de heart dat I can’t tell yer; an’ some 
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day, when I’d ben sent out fur a errand, 
an’ would come home, dey’d be done 
gone. Oh, Major, ef dey’d took’d dem 
all ter once, I could hab stood it better; 
but t? take dem off one by one, was 
drefful, an’ ef dar is a Lord, He’ll make 
’em reckon some day. De las’ boy is 
lef’; he’s fifteen year ole now, aun’ a fine 
boy he is; but sho’ ’s de worl’ he’ll be 
sol’, ef he don’t run away. Major, I’se 
boun’ t’ git free soon ’s I see de chance.” 


I was at home on a furlough when 
the disastrous news of Banks’ retreat 
before Ewell came to the North, and 
could not help watering the public 
grief with my private sorrow, because I 
could not doubt that, in the burry, my 
horses and baggage must have fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. There 
was no one to look after them but An- 
tony, and I could hardly hope that he 
had been able to do more than preserve 
his own life. 

I returned to the army at Williams- 
port as soon as possible, and, while I 
listened with eagerness to the varied 
stories of the retreat, the gallant con- 
duct of some, the disgraceful panics of 
others, I inquired for news of Antony, 
and of my personal property. 

“Oh, you are all right, Major, and a 
lucky fellow you are to have such a fel- 
low for a servant. As soon as the news 
of the attack came, and the race began, 
Antony, instead of following the exam- 
ple of the other servants, gathered your 
things together, and got your heavy 
traps into one of the first wagons that 
left camp. Then, saddling your horses, 
he loaded them with the lighter bag- 
gage, and mounting one, led the other. 
He kept close ‘to the General and staff; 
where they went, he went, and where 
they stayed, he stayed. Regardless of 
his own safety or his food, he stuck to 
your property. 

Many and many an officer cursed the 
“nigger” that rode one horse and led 
the other, and would not give it up to 
be ridden to death in the hurried flight. 

By remaining with the General, he 
knew no one would dare to touch the 
horses, and, by never going out of sight 
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of them in a halt, he gave no staff 
officer a chance to appropriate them. 

So the plucky fellow had brought 
safely through all the hurry and danger, 
the property which had been entrusted 
to him, and I was as whole as ever, 
while hardly another officer could find 
half his equipments. 

The troops, refreshed and reinforced, 
after a short stay at Williamsport, turn- 
ed their steps up the valley once more, 
slowly retracing their way to Win- 
chester. 

As we rode along, Antony asked me 
many questions about the North, my 
home and farm, and whether I could not 
send him back to my wife and children. 
He dreaded to go again up the valley, and 
be exposed to the dangers of a retreat. 

We rode all day through a drenching 
rain from Martinsburg to Winchester, 
and, on our arrival, we went first to Mr. 
Seaver’s house. 

The exultant rebels, who had fired 
on our men as they ran through the 
town, and wildly cheered the pursuing 
Confederates, were so humble now that 
one could hardly find it in his mind to 
speak harshly to them. 

Mr. Seaver and his wife greeted us, 
and welcomed us to their parlor. The 
colored people drew me aside, and ex- 
claimed eagerly, “‘ Oh, de Major’s back ! 
We'll get away now ’fo’ de secesh comes 
ag’in. How are you, Major? Bress de 
Lord dat you is safe! Come in yer’.” 
And whilst the rest of the party went 
to the drawing-room, I was taken to 
the kitchen, where Mary, Lucy, and 
Harrison, and the children, could not 
talk fast enough to tell how sorry they 
were for our retreat, how hard they 
tried to get away, how agonizing it was 
to be left, and how glad once more to 
see “ de ole flag an’ de Major.” 

“ But you’s all wet! Come up-stairs, 
an’ we'll gib you some ob Massa Seaver’s 
clo’s. Here, you Bet, take de Major’s 
boots.” 

I went up-stairs, following Harrison, 
and was soon warm and dry, while the 
other officers were left to shiver in their 
wet clothes until the slow-moving wag- 
ons arrived, 
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All the earnest men in the division 
believed that, at last, General Banks 
would visit on this rascally town the 
punishment it had earned. When we 
were there before, we were inclined to 
be lenient, and to believe the profes- 
sions of the people. We allowed them 
every reasonable privilege, took their 
oaths of allegiance, and credited their 
bitter words and ugly looks to the 
natural resentment any people would 
feel to their conquerors. But now we 
ought to be judges and executioners; 
for, violating every oath and every feel- 
ing of humanity, they had fired on our 
retreating men, and had thrown away 
every claim to protection which is com- 
monly accorded to civilians in any war. 

General Banks began with praise- 
worthy vigor—ordered a commission 
to inquire into the facts, and promised 
thorough punishment to the guilty. 
But, as usual, nothing more was done. 
We obtained the clearest proof against 
over a hundred households, but no one 
was ever called to any account for his 
atrocities. 

Not warned by the two chances lost, 
Harrison stayed in Winchester until the 
threatenings of Lee’s last advance be- 
came portentous; then, sending his 
family away, he determined to stay as 
long as possible. He gave them every 
dollar he could spare, converted all his 
property into money, and then was 
ready to fly. But he waited just too 
long, and, wher he started, was pursued 
by a party of Confederate cavalry. Be- 
ing well mounted, he kept ahead, and 
would have escaped had not a bullet 
from his pursuers disabled his horse. 
Leaving his horse, he took to the fields, 
then the woods, and at last a swamp, 
where he was closely hunted; for he 
was well known to his enemies, and 
they believed they would not only get 
a good “nigger,” but a good sum of 
money, if they caught him. 

At last they were compelled by a 
pelting storm to abandon the search ; 
and Harrison made his escape, through 
the fields and byways, to the Potomac, 
and crossed to Maryland. Since then 
he has thriven as such a man ought, 
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and the last I knew of him he was head 
waiter in the best railroad restaurant in 
Cleveland, and was sending his children 
to the public schools, 

To return to Antony. The army 
moved from Winchester to Newtown, 
thence to Front Royal, thence to War- 
rentown, where I bade them adieu, and, 
with Antony and my horse, started for 
Washington. On my arrival there I 
procured a pass for Antony to Balti- 
more, and gave him directions how he 
should proceed thence to New York, 
with the horse and camp equipage, by 
propeller after I had returned to Bos- 
ton. ‘ 

Antony was to start for New York in 
a week. I had been at home but a few 
days, when I received a telegram that 
my servant had been seized in Balti- 
more by the police, because he was sup- 
posed to be a runaway slave, and had 
been sent to jail. I wrote to the Ad- 
jutant-General at Baltimore, enclosing 
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the telegram. He sent to the jail, and 
procured for Antony permission to go 
out and arrange for the transmission of 
my effects to New York by express, but 
could not get leave for the man to go 
with them, unless some one would 
vouch for him either as a slave or a 
freedman. 

Antony improved the opportunity of 
getting out. He loaded the horse with 
all portable articles, took him and the 
trunk to the Express office, shipped 
them to New York, and gave the re- 
ceipt to the Adjutant-General to be 
fowarded to me, and then left the city 
in the night, “to go Norf an’ find de 
Major.” 

I never heard of him again, I tried 
every available plan to get news of him 
—advertised, and wrote to all who 
might chance to meet him; but wheth- 
er he became frightened, and fled West- 
ward, or enlisted in some colored regi- 
ment, no one has ever been able to tell. 





HORACE. 
BOOK I. ODE XXIII. 
TO CHLOE. 


You shun me, Chloe, like a little deer 

That seeks its timid mother through the wild, 
Dense mountain ways, not without idle fear 

Of every bush and every zephyr mild. 


For if the wind of early spring but make 
The little leaves to rustle on their stalk ; 
Or if the lizards green the bramble shake, 
Its heart beats quick, its knees refuse to walk. 


But learn that I, not with a tiger’s rage, 
Nor like Geetulian lion, seek to harm. 

Oh! leave thy mother, now thou art of age, 
And child no longer, trust a lover’s arm. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Axzout five hundred years ago the 
Turks in Asia, a ferocious, blood-thirsty 
people, and then the most formidable 
military power upon the globe, resolved 
to bring all Christendom under their 
sway. Mohammed IL, with a land force 
of three hundred thousand men and six 
hundred vessels, laid siege to Constan- 
tinople. For fifty-three days the storm 
of war beat upon the doomed city. 
Then the Turks, rushing through the 
breach, with gleaming scimetars, cut 
down sixty thousand of the helpless in- 
habitants. 


Thus fell the Greek empire. The 


crescent waved proudly over the city 
of Constantine, and the whole of the 
Peloponnesus was subjected to the 
Moslem sway. The conqueror, boasting 
that he would grain his horse from the 


altar of St. Peter’s, in Rome, crossed 
the Adriatic, took Otranto, and noth- 
ing but his sudden death saved Italy 
from the doom of Greece. 

But the Moslem sweep was still on- 
ward. For three centuries the valley 
of the Danube was the arena of almost 
incessant conflicts between the Chris- 
tian and the Turk. The Moslem ban- 
ners were borne triumphantly to the 
gates of Vienna. All Christendom 
trembled. Only about two hundred 
years ago there was a general fear that 
the Turks would conquer the whole of 
Europe. 

But gradually another gigantic power 
arose in the north of Europe, which 
began to press resistlessly down upon 
the Turkish frontier. Let us contem- 
plate, for a moment, this Russian power 
as it now exists. 

The Czar, it is estimated, has a popu- 
lation of about eighty millions, subject 
to his sway. He has a standing army 
of about a million, two hundred thou- 
sand of whom are cavalry. Accuracy 
in such statistics is not easily attained, 


since these military forces are variable ; 
but such are the general estimates. In 
the struggle a few years ago at Sebas- 
topol, all the united energies of Eng- 
land, France, Sardinia, and Turkey 
were combined against Russia alone, 
and yet it was long doubtful upon 
whose banners victory would alight. 

The territory of Russia occupies 
about one seventh of the habitable 
globe, extending from the Baltic Sea 
across the whole breadth of Europe and 
of Asia to Behring’s Straits, and from 
the eternal ices of the North Pole down 
to the sunny clime of the pomegranate 
and the fig. For the last century Rus- 
sia has been advancing in population, 
power, and absorption of territory with 
such a sweep of manifest destiny as to 
appal most of the nations of Europe. 

It is now, and has been since the days 
of the Empress Catharine, the great ob- 
ject of Russian ambition to gain pes- 
session of Constantinople, which would 
give her command of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. Let us briefly 
refresh our minds with the geography 
of those regions, At the mouth of the 
straits called’ the Hellespont, which 
connect the Mediterranean Sea with the 
Sea of Marmora, there are four strong 
Turkish forts, called the Dardanelles. 
Hence the Straits sometimes receive the 
same name. Through these serpentine 
Straits, which are from half a mile to a 
mile and a half in width, and about 
thirty miles long, you ascend to the 
Sea of Marmora. 

This is a vast inland sea, one hundred 
and eighty miles in length and sixty in 
breadth. Crossing this Sea to its north- 
ern shore, you enter the beautiful Straits 
of the Bosphorus. But a short distance 
up these Straits, as you ascend them from 
the Sea of Marmora, sits enthroned, upon 
the western banks, in peerless beauty, 
the city of Constantinople. 
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The Straits of the Bosphorus, which 
connect the Sea of Marmora with the 
Black Sea, are but fifteen miles long, 
and about one third of a mile in aver- 
age width. It is the uncontradicted 
testimony of all tourists, that in loveli- 
ness and sublimity of scenery it is un- 
rivalled by any equal body of water 
upon the globe. An arm of the Straits 
reaches around the northern portion of 
the city of Constantinople, as with an 
affectionate embrace, thus forming one 
of the finest harbors in the world, called 
the Golden Horn. A beautiful river 
flows into it, winding down from the 
distant interior, whose banks are appro- 
priately called “The Valley of Sweet 
Waters.” On the northern side of the 
harbor lies the suburb of Pera, which 
the Turk has insolently called, the 
“ Swine’s Quarter,” because there alone, 
in former years, would they allow any 
representatives of the Christian powers 
to reside. On the Asiatic side of the 
Straits lies Scutari, with its renowned 
cemetery, embowered in cypress groves. 


The Straits of the Bosphorus conduct 


to the Euxine, or Black Sea. This is 
a vast inland ocean, covering an area 
of nearly three hundred thousand 
square miles, It receives into its im- 
mense reservoir the majestic Russian 
rivers, the Dneister, the Dneiper, the 
Don and the Kauban, Through these 
rivers navigation is opened to the 
almost boundless realms of the Russian 
Empire. 

This brief sketch reveals the great 
importance of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus to Russia. This gigantic 
Empire, in point of territory, is more 
than twice as large as the United States, 
and has a population nearly three times 
greater than our own. It is estimated 
that Russia is capable of maintaining a 
population of five hundred millions; 
that is almost half as many as the pres- 
ent population of the globe. And yet 
this great Empire has no easy access to 
the ocean. It is shut out, a large por- 
tion of the year, from all the benefits of 
foreign commerce. Its only sea ports 
are on the Baltic, far away amidst the 
ices of the north. These ports, during 
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the winter months, are effectually sealed 
up. 

Unless Russia can obtain an open 
door to the outside world, through the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, her 
teeming millions are in a great degree 
excluded from the benefits of traffic 
with foreign nations, The Dardanelles 
are in reality the only gateway for the 
commerce of nearly the entire of Eu- 
ropean Russia, Al her great, navigable 
rivers, without exception, flow into the 
Black Sea and thence through the Bos- 
phorus, the Marmora, and the Helles- 
pont into the Mediterranean. And yet 
Russia cannot send a boat-load of corn 
along that magnificent avenue of the 
world’s commerce, without bowing her 
flag to all the Turkish forts, which 
frown along its shores. 

For along period it has been con- 
stantly the object of Russian ambition 
and diplomacy to obtain possession of 
Constantinople, which would give her 
command of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. And it has been equally 
the object of the other nations in Eu- 
rope to prevent this cosummation ; for 
the acquisition of Constantinople would 
give Russia power which all united 
Europe could scarcely withstand. 

The revolt of Greece against Turkey, 
in the year 1821, when the Greeks, after 
heroic struggles, succeeded in throwing 
off the Moslem yoke, was generally 
understood to be encouraged, if not 
incited, by the Czar. It is true that the 
Czar, as one of the members of the 
Holy Alliance, denied that he had lent 
any encouragement to a movement so 
insurrectionary ; still Chateaubriand re- 
cords that, in a confidential interview 
with the Russian Emperor, he declared 
that “nothing could be more for his 
interests, and for those of his subjects, 
than to aid the Greeks against the 
Turks.” 

The ferocity of the Turk was signally 
displayed in this cruel conflict. Let us 
briefly revert to the destruction of Scio; 
for it was that brutal massacre which 
finally constrained the European powers 
to intervene, and thus secured, even to 
their regret, the liberation of Greece. 
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Scio was one of the largest and most 
beautiful of the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago. Its inhabitants, about one 
hundred and twenty thousand in num- 
ber, enriched by commerce, and refined 
by intellectual and social culture, pre- 
sented as attractive society as could any- 
where be found in the East. There 
were schools and richly endowed col- 
leges upon the island, and music was 
almost an universal accomplishment. 
Many of the opulent families would 
have been an ornament to society upon 
any portion of the globe. 

The young men of Scio joined the 
patriot Greeks in their attempt to 
emancipate themselves from Turkish 
bondage. Sultan Mahmoud resolved 
upon vengeance which should appal all 
Greece. A proclamation was issued 
that Scio was to be surrendered to sack 
and flame, and every desperado in Con- 
stantinople was invited to join in the 
expedition. A demoniac mob of fifteen 
thousand wretches, armed with all the 
instruments of assassination, was thus 
collected. Crowding ships of war, sail- 
beats and fishing-boats, this fleet drop- 
ped down the Bosphorus upon its fiend- 
like mission. The whole Moslem heart 
beat, apparently, in sympathy with the 
enterprise. Benedictions were uttered 
by salvos of artillery from all the forts 
which lined the adjacent shores of Eu- 
rope and of Asia. Passing through the 
Marmora, and gliding rapidly down the 
swift current of the Hellespont, they en- 
tered the Aigean Sea, and cast anchor 
off the harbor of Scio. It was a lovely 
afternoon in the month of April, 1822, 
when these murderous hordes poured 
forth upon those ill-fated shores. Scenes 
ensued of outrage, fire, and blood, which 
no imagination can conceive. Every 
dwelling was soon in flames. The in- 
habitants, old and young, were massa- 
cred without mercy. There was no re- 
straint whatever imposed upon cruelty 
or lust. 

For six days and nights the work of 
extermination continued, until the city 
and the island of Scio were a heap of 
ruins, Several thousand of the young 
men and young women were sayed from 
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massacre, but to endure the more dread- 
ful doom of Turkish slavery. “The 
young ladies, taken from the parlors of 
their opulent parents, from the accom- 
plishments of highly cultivated life, 
who had visited in the refined circles 
of London and of Paris, who had been 
brought up as delicately, almost as in- 
tellectually, as the same clases among 
ourselves, became the property of the 
most brutal outcasts of the human race. 
It is said that forty-one thousand were 
thus carried into slavery. For weeks 
and months they were sold through all 
the marts of the Ottoman Empire. Eng- 
lish travellers often met in the slave- 
shambles accomplished young ladies, 
offered for sale, whom they had pre- 
viously met in the hospitable mansions 
of their opulent parents. They had to 
endure the agony of seeing them sold 
to the brutal Turk; for the haughty 
followers of Mohammed would allow 
no Christian dog to rescue a captive.” 

When the fleet returned to Constanti- 
nople from this expedition, the whole 
population of the city was eager to wit- 
ness its triumphant entrance. As the 
fleet, ship after ship, rounded a head- 
land, which brought it into view of the 
thronging metropolis, captive Greeks in 
large numbers, with ropes around their 
necks, were run up to the yard-arms, 
struggling in the agonies of death. 
Such were the trophies of this barba- 
rian triumph. The revolting spectacle 
was greeted with thunders of applause, 
while the adjacent shores trembled be- 
neath explosions of artillery. 

Thus far the sympathies of the Eu- 
ropean governments had been undeni- 
ably with the Turks. They had not 
been willing that Turkey should be 
weakened by the loss of Greece, as that 
would only render the conquest of Con- 
stantinople more easy for Russia. But 
these and similar outrages so shocked 
the humanity of Europe, such a cry of 
popular indignation was raised against 
the fiendlike deeds, that the govern- 
ments could no longer refuse to inter- 
vene. The Turkish fleet of two hun- 
dred and fourteen vessels wes encoun- 
tered by the combined Russian, French, 
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and English fleet in the bay of Nava- 
rino. In a brief conflict of three hours, 
the whole Turkish squadron was sunk. 

But scarcely was the heroic deed per- 
formed, ere the governments of France 
and England regretted the act as a mis- 
take. The result of the conflict was 
just what the Russian Czar manifestly 
desired it to be. Alexander Ypsilanti, 
who first raised the banner of Grecian 
revolt, had been an officer in the Rus- 
sian army. It was confidently asserted 
that he encouraged the Greeks to rise, 
by promising them the support of the 
Czar. It is certain that Nicholas, as he 
saw the Turkish armies cut up, their 
fleet annihilated, and their resources ex- 
hausted, rejoiced in the conviction that 
Russia had taken a long stride toward 
the possession of the Dardanelles. 

The battle of Navarino liberated 
Greece from the Ottoman sway, and 
humbled the Turks as they had never 
been humbled before. Since that hour 
the crescent has been upon the wane, 
Turkey, so long the terror of Europe, 
how exists as an European power only 
through tolerance. Its name will inevi- 
tably soon be added to the list of ruin- 
ed empires. 

Let the Emperor of Russia have pos- 
session of Constantinople, and the Dar- 
danelles, and he is invulnerable. No 
power can gain access to his majestic 
empire. It frowns upon Europe, from 
its inaccessible position, prepared to 
pour down its forces upon any province 
it may wish to command. The anxiety 
with which the encroachments of Rus- 
sia in this direction are contemplated 
by England in particular, may be in- 
ferred from the foliowing extracts from 
one of the British reviews : 

“The possession of the Dardanelles 
would give Russia the means of creating 
and organizing an almost unlimited 
marine. It would enable her to pre- 
pare, in the Black Sea, an armament of 
any extent, without its being possible 
for any power in Europe to interrupt 
her proceedings, or even to watch or 
discover her designs. Our naval officers 
of the highest authority have declared 
that an effectual blockade of the Dar- 
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danelles cannot be maintained through- 
out the year. 

“Even supposing, therefore, that we 
could maintain permanently in those 
seas a fleet capable of encountering that 
of Russia, it is obvious that, in the 
event of war, it would be in the power 
of Russia to throw the whole weight 
of her disposable forces on any point 
in the Mediterranean without any prob- 
ability of our being able to prevent it. 
And the power of thus issuing, at any 
moment, would enable her to command 
the Mediterranean Sea for a limited 
time, whenever it might please her to 
do so. Her whole southern empire 
would be defended by a single impreg- 
nable fortress. The road to India would 
be open to her, with all Asia at her 
back. The finest materials in the world 
for an army destined to serve in the 
East, would be at her disposal. Our 
power to overawe her in Europe would 
be gone; and by cyen a demonstration 
against India, she could augment our 
national expenses by many millions 
annually, and render the government of 
the country difficult beyond all calcula- 
tion.” 

Such is the view which England takes 
of the subject which we are now con- 
templating. Las Casas gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the re- 
marks of Napoleon upon this question 
at St. Helena. It was in the evening 
of the Gth of November, 1816, when 
the companions of his captivity had 
gathered around him, in the miserable 
hut at Longwood. 

“He dwelt,” says Las Casas, “ par- 
ticularly on Asia; on the situation of 
Russia, and the facility with which the 
latter power might make an attempt on 
India, or even on China, and the alarm 
which she might therefore justly excite 
in the English. He calculated the num- 
ber of troops which Russia might em- 
ploy, their probable points of depart- 
ure, the route they would be likely to 
pursue, and the wealth they would ob- 
tain in such an enterprise. On all these 
subjects he made the most curious and 
valuable remarks. 

“¢ Russia,’ said the Emperor, ‘ has a 
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vast superiority over the rest of Europe 
in regard to the immense physical pow- 
ers she can call up for the purpose of 
invasion, together with the physical ad- 
vantages of her situation, under the 
pole; and backed by eternal bulwarks 
of ice, which, in case of need, will ren- 
der her inaccessible. Russia can only 
be attacked during one third or one 
fourth of the year, while she can, 
throughout the whole twelve months, 
maintain attacks upon us. Her assail- 
ants must encounter the rigor and pri- 
vations of a frigid climate and a barren 
soil, while her troops, pouring down 
upon us, would enjoy the fertility and 
charms of our southern region. To 
these physical circumstances may be 
added the advantage of an immense 
population, brave, hardy, devoted, and 
passive, including those numerous un- 
civilized hordes to whom privation and 
wandering are the natural state of ex- 
istence.’ 

“Who can avoid shuddering at the 
thought of such a vast mass, unassail- 
able either on the flanks or in the rear, 
descending upon us with impunity—if 
triumphant, overwhelming every thing 
in its course; or, if defeated, retiring 
amid the cold and desolation, that may 
be called its forces of reserve, and pos- 
sessing every facility of issuing forth 
again at a future opportunity. Is not 
this the head of the hydra, the Anteus 
of the fable, which can only be sub- 
dued by seizing it bodily and stifling it 
in the embrace? But where is the 
Hercules to be found? France alone 
could think of such an achievement; 
and, it must-be confessed, we made but 
an awkward attempt of it. 

“Should there arise an Emperor of 
Russia, valiant, impetuous, and intelli- 
gent, in a word, a Czar with a beard on 
his chin (this he pronounced very em- 
phatically), Europe is his own. He 
may commence his operations on the 
German territory, at one hundred 
leagues from the two capitals, Berlin 
and Vienna, whose sovereigns are his 
only obstacles. He secures the alliance 
of one by force, and, with his aid, sub- 
dues the other by a single stroke. He 
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then finds himself in the heart of Ger- 
many, amid the princes of the second 
rank, most of whom are either his rela- 
tions or dependents, In the meanwhile, 
he may, should he think it necessary, 
throw a few firebrands across the Alps 
on the soil of Italy, ripe for explosion, 
and he may then march triumphantly 
to Paris, to proclaim himself the new 
liberator. I know, if I were in such a 
situation, I would undertake to reach 
Calais in a given time, and, by regular 
marching stations there, to become the 
master and arbiter of Europe.” 

Then, after a few moments’ silence, he 
added, “ Perhaps, my dear Las Casas, 
you may be tempted to say, as the min- 
ister of Pyrrhus said to his master, ‘and 
after all, to what purpose?’ My an- 
swer is, To establish a new state of 
society, and to avert great misfortunes, 
This is a blessing which Europe ex- 
pects and solicits. The old system is 
ended, and the new one is not consoli- 
dated, and will not be so until after 
long and furious convulsions.” 

The Emperor was again silent. After 
measuring, with a pair of compasses, 
the distance on the map, he said, “ Con- 
stantinople is, from its situation, calcu- 
lated to be the centre and seat of uni- 
versal dominion.” 

On the 14th of February, 1819, O’- 
Meara breakfasted with Napoleon. The 
conversation turned upon Russia. O’- 
Meara asked if it were true that Alex- 
ander had intended to seize upon Tur- 
key. Napoleon answered, 

“ All his thoughts are directed to the 
conquest of Turkey. We have had 
many discussions about it. At first I 
was pleased with his proposals, because 
I thought it would enlighten the world 
to drive those brutes, the Turks, out of 
Europe. But when I reflected upon the 
consequences, and saw what a tremen- 
dous weight of power it would give to 
Russia, on account of the numbers of 
Greeks in the Turkish dominions, who 
would naturally join the Russians, I 
refused to consent to it, especially as 
Alexander wanted to get Constantino- 
ple, which I would not allow, as it 
would have destroyed the equilibrium 
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of power in Europe. I reflected that 
France would gain Egypt, Syria, and 
the Islands, which would have been 
nothing in comparison with what Rus- 
sia would have obtained. I considered 
that the barbarians of the North were 
already too powerful, and probably, in 
the course of time, would overwhelm 
all Europe, as I now think they will. 

“Austria already trembles. Russia 
and Prussia united, Austria falls, and 
England cannot prevent it. France, 
under the present family, is nothing, 
and the Austrians are so mean-spirited, 
that they will be easily overpowered. 
They are a nation that may be ruled 
with blows. They will offer little re- 
sistance to the Russians, who are brave 
and patient. Russia is the more for- 
midable, because she can never disarm. 
In Russia, once a soldier, always a sol- 
dier—barbarians, who, one may say, 
have no country, and to whom every 
country is better than the one which 
gave them birth. When Iam dead and 
gone, my memory will be esteemed ; and 
I shall be revered, in consequence of 
having foreseen and endeavored to put 
a stop to that which will yet take place. 
It will be revered, when the barbarians 
of the North will possess Europe, which 
would not have happened had it not 
been for your Sirs Englishmen.” 

Again, on the 27th of May, 1817, 
O’Meara records that the Emperor re- 
marked, on this interesting topic, “In 
the course of a few years, Russia will 
have Constantinople, the greatest part 
of Turkey, and all Greece, This I hold 
to be as certain as if it had already 
taken place. Almost all the cajoling 
and flattering which Alexander prac- 
ticed toward me, was to gain my con- 
sent to effect this object. I would not 
consent, foreseeing that the equilibrium 
of Europe would be destroyed. In the 
natural course of things, in a few years, 
Turkey must fall to Russia. The great- 
est part of her population are Greeks, 
who, you may say, are Russians. The 
powers it would injure, and who could 
oppose it, are England, France, Prussia 
and Austria. Now, as to Austria, it 
would be very easy for Russia to engage 
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her assistance, by giving her Servia and 
other provinces, bordering upon the 
Austrian dominions, reaching near to 
Constantinople. The only hypothesis 
that France and England may ever be 
allied with sincerity, will be in order to 
prevent this. But even this alliance 
would not avail. France, England, and 
Prussia united cannot prevent it. Rus- 
sia and Austria can at any time effect it. 
Once mistress of Constantinopie, Russia 
gets all the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean, becomes a great naval power, 
and God knows what may happen. She 
quarrels with you, marches off to India 
an army of seventy thousand good sol- 
diers—which to Russia is nothing—and 
a hundred thousand canaille, Cossacks, 
and others, and England loses India. 
Above all the other powers, Russia is 
the most to be feared, especially by you. 
Her soldiers are braver than the Aus- 
trians, and she has the means of raising 
as many as she pleases. In bravery, 
the French and English soldiers are the 
only ones to be compared to them. All 
thisI foresaw. Isee into futurity further 
than others ; and I wanted to establish 
a barrier against those barbarians, by 
reéstablishing the kingdom of Poland, 
and putting Poniatowski at the head 
of it as king. But your imbeciles of 
ministers would not consent. A hun- 
dred years hence I shall be praised, en- 
censé, and Europe, especially England, 
will lament that I did not succeed. 
When they see the finest countries in 
Europe overrun, and a prey to those 
Northern barbarians, they will say, 
‘Napoleon was right.’ ” 

These remarks show clearly how long 
and how intensely this subject has en- 
grossed the attention of the cabinets 
of Europe. Meneval, the private secre- 
tary of the first Emperor, records in his 
Vie Privé de Napoleon, that in one of 
the interviews between the Emperor 
and Alexander, the Czar offered to co- 
operate with the Emperor in all his 
plans, if Napoleon would allow him to 
take possession of Constantinople. After 
a moment’s hesitation, the Emperor re- 
plied, “ Constantinople—never! It is 
the empire of the world.” Still, for 
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half a century, Russia has been making 
constant conquests in that direction, 
and is every year approaching apparent- 
ly nearer to the possession of the prize. 
The statesmen of France and England 
watch with intense solicitude the yearly 
encroachments of this gigantic power. 
They see Russia continually annexing 
new territory to her already vast do- 
mains; the half of Sweden at one time, 
a large part of Poland at another. The 
advance towards Constantinople, in the 
annexation of province after province, 
is still more appalling. 

It is manifestly for the interest of the 
other leading nations in Europe, in view 
of what is called the balance of power, 
to check the growth of a nation thus 
threatening to overshadow all Europe. 
But what are the means to be attempt- 
ed to secure this end? The plan of 
Napoleon I. we give in his own words: 

“ The European nations will yet find,” 
said Napoleon, “that I had adopted the 
best possible policy, at the time that I 
intended to reéstablish the kingdom of 
Poland, which will be the only effectual 
means of stopping the increasing power 
of Russia. It is putting a dike *o that 
formidable Empire, which it is likely 
will yet overwhelm all Europe.” 

Ihave before me the letter of a dis- 
tinguished American scholar, who is 
very familiar with this subject, and 
which so fully and yet so concisely un- 
folds its nature and its difficulties, that 
I cannot refrain from quoting it: 

“The key to the whole matter,” says 
the writer, “is the fixed determination 
of Russia to get possession of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles, which are 
the natural and only outlet for the Rus- 
sian Empire. Sooner or later she must 
and ought to have them. She can no 
more afford to have this outlet in for- 
eign hands, than our West could let any 
other power have the mouths of the 
Mississippi. 

“ Of course, all Europe must league 
together to prevent this, if they can; 
for within a generation after this is 
done, Russia will become not only the 
great military, but naval power of Eu- 
rope, with a population equal to France 
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and Germany combined. The Black 
Sea will form the most admirable naval 
entrepot in the world. The Straits could 
easily be fortified, so that all the navies 
of the earth could not force an entrance, 
nor prevent a fleet of Russian iron-clads 
from coming out and annihilating the 
commerce of any hostile power. 

“Look at the question in the light 
of physical geography, and the future 
can be prophesied. Of course, the mat- 
ters of race and religion enter consider- 
ably into the question, and these are all 
in favor of Russia. If we live to three- 
score and ten, we shall see the Ottoman 
driven out of Europe. Quite probably 
a new kingdom, which we may call the 
Romanian, may be set up, composed of 
European Turkey and the Principali- 
ties, with perhaps the addition of Hun- 
gary; and it will, for a time, hold the 
Straits. But this can be only tempo- 
rary. The Russians will sooner or later 
have them, and the seat of the Russian 
power will be the great basin of the 
Volga, with, most likely, Constantino- 
ple for the capital.” 

The plan adopted by France and Eng- 
land, for the lest quarter of a century, 
has been to attempt to bind together 
the crumbling and discordant elements 
of the Ottoman Empire, so that suffi- 
cient vigor may be infused into the 
Turkish Government to enable it to re- 
sist the encroachments of Russia. This 
has had momentary success. But it can 
be of no more permanent avail than 
would be the endeavor to galvanize an 
aged and dying man into the health 
and energy of youth. The Empire of 
the Sultan, in all its parts, exhibits un- 
mistakable evidence of imbecility and 
decay. And there is something, also, 
revolting to humanity, in the very idea 
of Christian nations combining to 
strengthen the grasp of the Turk upon 
the throat of the Christian. 

There are, it is said, fifteen millions 
of nominal Christians in the Turkish 
Empire—members of the Greek Church, 
subject to the Moslem yoke. The Em- 
peror of Russia, who is virtually the 
Pope of the Greek Church—for the 
Patriarch at Constantinople of himself is 
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powerless—claims the right to protect 
these Christians. England and France 
justly understand this to be merely one 
of the measures, and a very potent one, 
to aid him in his march upen Constan- 
tinople. They therefore combine to 
rivet the chains by which the Moslem 
holds the Christian. Hence, in brief, 
the late sanguinary struggle of the 
Crimea. This, however, was manifest- 
ly but a transient check. The attitude 
of Russia every year becomes more 
menacing and formidable. Nicholas is 
represented by Schnitzler as saying, “I 
know that I, or my successors, must 
have Constantinople. You might as 
well arrest a stream in its descent from 
a mountain, as the Russians in their ad- 
vance upon the Hellespont.” 

In the year 1844, the Emperor Nich- 
olas made a visit to the Court of Queen 
Victoria, under circumstances which, at 
the time, attracted much attention. His 
visit was attended with the most osten- 
tatious display of regal pomp. He was 
very lavish of his gifts of jewelry among 
the ladies of the British court. It has 
been said that the Czar Nicholas was 
the handsomest man in the world. 
When we add to this that he was the 
absolute monarch of eighty millions of 
people, in the possession of wealth and 
power such as no other mortal then en- 
joyed, it may well be imagined that his 
presence created a sensation even in the 
stately halls of Windsor Castle. It was 
apparently the object of the Czar so to 
dazzle the eyes of Europe by the glare 
of pageants, which he himself despised, 
as to divert their attention from the 
real object of his visit. It was, how- 
ever, afterwards revealed by the memo- 
randum of Count Nesselrode, Minister 
of the Czar, that he had visited the 
Court of St. James on a private mis- 
sion, to bribe England and Austria to 
allow him to drive the Turks out of Eu- 
rope, promising to divide the conquered 
territory between the three coalescing 
powers. 

Seldom before have bribes so brilliant 
been presented to ambitious courts, 
The inheritance occupied by the Turks 
in Europe was indeed princely, being 
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twice as large as the Island of Great 
Britain. Out of a population of four- 
teen millions, only three millions are 
Mahommedans, the rest belonging to 
various Christian sects. The plan, ac- 
cording to Count Nesselrode, which 
Nicholas at this time proposed, was for 
the three powers to divide Turkey in 
Europe between them. Russia was to 
take the three splendid provinces of 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulgaria. 
The Czar was also to be permitted to 
establish a Greek power in Romelia, 
under Russian protection, with Con- 
stantinople as its capital. 

Austria was to receive, as the reward 
of her assent to this arrangement, the 
rich and fruitful provinces of Servia 
and Bothnia, bordering her frontiers on 
the south of the Danube. She was also 
to be permitted to advance her lines 
along the shores of the Adriatic, so as 
to embrace nearly the whole of the 
eastern coast of that important sea. 

England was to receive that gem of 
the Mediterranean, the Island of Cy- 
prus. This beautifal Isle, one hundred 
and forty-six miles long and sixty-three 
broad, enjoys as lovely scenery, as deli- 
cious a clime, and as fertile soil as can 
anywhere else be found upon our planet. 
In addition to this, England was to be 
put in possession of the whole of Egypt, 
where the Turkish Government held 
but feeble sway, and from which it 
could be easily expelled. This would 
give England the command of the 
canal, which was then about to be con- 
structed, connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. From England to 
Bombay, by this route, is less than 
seven thousand miles; by the Cape of 
Good Hope it is fourteen thousand. 
And England has in Asia one hundred 
and fifty millions of subjects. 

Such was the bribe Nicholas proffer- 
ed. France had fallen so low, under 
the inefficient reign of Louis Philippe, 
that the consent or opposition of that 
Government was not deemed worthy of 
being taken into consideration. Why 
was not this bribe accepted? There 
certainly were no conscientious scruples 
in the way. It was because the arrange- 
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ment, in reality, surrendered Constanti- 
nople to Russia. And this would make 
Russia so potent in territory, popula- 
tion, and all the elements of military 
power, as to constitute her, immediate- 
ly, the undisputed monarch of the Eas- 
tern world. 

It is so essential to the civilization 
of Russia that she should have some 
southern maritime port, which will give 
her access to commerce, that it is not 
easy to withold our sympathies from 
her, in her endeavor to open a gateway 
for her vast territories through the 
Dardanelles, When England, France, 
Sardinia, and Turkey combined to bat- 
ter down Sebastopol and burn the Rus- 
sian fleet, that Russia might be still 
barred up in her northern wilds, there 
was an instinct in the American heart 
which carried their kind wishes to the 
Russian banners, 

What little deed can the Turk show 
to the city of Constantine? None but 
the dripping scimetar. The annals of 
war can tell no sadder tale of woe than 
the rush of the barbarian Turk into 
Christian Greece. He came a merciless 
robber, plundering, burning, butcher- 
ing; dragging shrieking maidens into 
his harem, and, by the thrust of his 
sword, compelling Christian boys to 
adopt the Moslem faith and to enlist in 
the Moslem armies. 

When we recall to mind the march 
of the Turk across the Hellespont, the 
siege and sack of Constantinople, the 
massacre of countless numbers of Chris- 
tians, the blazing cities, the violence 
and outrage which may not be named, 
the blood, the woe; when we recall to 
mind what Moslem insolence has been 
for five hundred years, ever denouncing 
the Christian a dog ; ever treating him 
more insultingly than he treats the 
most hateful cur, whom he encourages 
to pursue the Christian through the 
streets of Constantinople, snarling at 
his heels; when we recall to mind the 
barbarism with which the Turk has 
deformed the beautiful shores of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, with 
the debasement of woman, imprisoned 
in the gloomy seraglio, the despotism 
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of the scimetar, the death of literature, 
science, and art, the reign of a super- 
stition marvellous in its powers of deg- 
radation and cruelty,—we confess that 
we cannot look with regret upon the 
advances of a Christian power, gradual- 
ly reclaiming the soil where Paul once 
preached and where Christianity was 
once, without a rival, enthroned. 

But wherever our sympathies may be, 
the doom of the Ottoman Porte is ap- 
parently sealed. The lazy Turk, stu- 
pefied with tobacco and opium, know- 
ing no joys but those of a mere animal 
existence, with a religion whose doc- 
trines deaden the intellect and paralyze 
the energies, can never keep pace with 
the nations of Christendom. 

The insurrection in Crete, which is 
now arresting the attention of the 
world, is but one of the acts in this 
great drama of the Eastern Question. 
Crete is one of the most important 
islands of the Turkish Empire, situated 
about eighty miles from the southern 
extremity of the Morea. It is one hun- 
dred and sixty miles long, and from 
fourteen to fifty broad. The population 
is estimated at three hundred thousand. 
Of these, two hundred and twenty 
thousand belong to the Greek Church ; 
eighty thousand are Moslems; and even 
these Moslems are Greeks by race and 
in language, but have been compelled 
by Moslem persecution to adopt the 
Islam faith. The Cretans are anxious 
to escape from the oppressive dominion 
of the Turk, and to unite themselves 
with the Government of their fellow 
Christians in the kingdom of Greece. 
But these Islands alone are by no means 
strong enough to resist the power of 
Turkey. 

Greece is, of course, in sympathy 
with the insurgents; so also is Russia. 
The successful revolt of these Islands 
would weaken Turkey, strengthen 
Greece, and very decidedly aid Russia 
in her designs upon Constantinople. 
The British Government has conse- 
quently manifested no sympathy with 
the struggling Cretans, but has given 
all her moral influence against them. 
France has manifested a kindly fecling 
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in behalf of their sufferings. In reply 
to the declaration of the Turkish am- 
bassador, Fuad Effendi, that the insur- 
rection was not the result of Cretan 
discontent, but of foreign intrigues, the 
Emperor of France urged that the ques- 
tion of remaining with Turkey or union 
with Greece should be submitted toa 
popular vote. Fuad Effendi promptly 
responded, that nothing but another 
Navarino would force Turkey to cede 
Crete to Greece. Thus the matter now 
stands, A dreadful, merciless war rav- 
ages the Island of Crete. Christendom 
is appalled in view of its horrors, Eng- 
land and France could terminate the 
conflict at once, by a declaration of 
their intention to support the insurgent 
Cretans. But from this intervention 


they shrink, mainly probably, because, 
by thus intervening, they weaken that 
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power, to sustain which, but a few 
years ago, they sacrificed at Sebastopol 
thousands of lives and countless trea- 
sure. 

Russia could not openly intervene, 
without so palpably expressing her 
designs as again to arouse Europe in 
arms against her. The poor Cretans are 
consequently left to struggle unaided. 

Such are the complications with 
which the Eastern Question is involved. 
It is now agitating all the courts of 
Europe, and ever threatens to embroil 
the Continent in a genéral war. At the 
time of writing this article, the results 
of the recent Conference in Paris are 
not fully known. But it is scarcely 


‘possible that those results can accom- 


plish any thing more than a brief re- 
tardation of the march of Russia to- 
wards Constantinople. 


OF THE DEEP. 


ODD FISH. 


And four great beasts came up from the sea, diverse one from another.—Dan1zx vii. 3. 


In the whole range of fabulous mon- 
sters, there is not one that has met with 
greater incredulity, and yet maintained 
its hold on the wonder of man with 
more constant tenacity, than the kraken. 
From time immemorial it has appeared 
again and again on the pages of tray- 
ellers, and from the oldest philosopher 
to the days of Lacépde and Buckstone, 
these faint traces of its true character 
and gigantic proportions have been 
carefully examined, and when stripped 
of the usual exaggerations, been found 
to agree with the actual dimensions of 
a genuine and formidable monster. 

Aristotle, whose history has so often 
been the laughing-stock of the half-in- 
formed, and whom the sceptics of all 
ages have been delighted to use as a 
type of unreliable naturalists, has of 
late recovered, step by step, the venera- 


tion which he enjoyed in the Middle 
Ages. It would be an interesting task 
to gather the great facts constantly rep- 
resented, in scientific works, even, as 
new discoveries, of which a correct 
sketch is already contained in the works 
of the ancient savant. Thus he seems 
to have known, better than any natural- 
ist down to our own day, the nature of 
the polypus, who, in all probability, has 
filled the imagination of. men for so 
many centuries, under the name of the 
kraken. 

Trebius tells us a story, on the other 
hand, in which undoubted facts are al- 
ready half-hidden under a mass of ex- 
aggerations, of which Aristotle never 
became guilty, however common they 
were in the writings of the ancients. 
A polypus, he says, came every night 
from the great deep on shore at Car- 
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teja, in order to feed upon salt meat. 
These robberies incensed the people, 
who in vain tried to discover the in- 
truder, although they surrounded their 
drying-places with high palisades. The 
polypus took advantage of a large tree 
which stood near them, and, by means 
of an overhanging branch that could 
support his weight, he slipped in night 
after night. At last, however, his hour 
came; the dogs discovered him one 
morning, as he tried to make his way 
back to the sea, and soon hosts of men 
surrounded the monster,—at a distance 
only, for the uvvelty of the sight, the 
hideousness of the monster all covered 
with brine, his enormous size and the 
horrible odor which he diffused on all 
sides, nearly petrified the poor fisher- 
men. In the meantime, he was fighting 
the dogs bravely, now striking them to 
the ground with his two larger arms, 
and now beating them painfully with 
his whiplike tentacles At last the men 
gained courage, and with their tridents 
they overcame and despatched the mon- 
ster. We must add, for the honor of 
Pliny, who quotes the account of Tre- 
bius, that he looks upon it as a prodigy, 
and in his quiet, quaint way, gives the 
reader to understand his reluctance to 
vouch for the statement. 

The head and the arms of the giant 
were, however, brought to Lucullus and 
carefully measured. The former was of 
the size of a cask, capable of holding 
fifteen amphore, with a beak in pro- 
portion ; the arms were thirty feet long, 
and so large that a man could hardly 
span them; what remained of the flesh, 


weighed still over seven hundred 
pounds, Whether Lucullus had it 


dressed for his tables, is not stated; we 
know, however, that the Romans were 
as fond of the flesh of these hideous 
creatures, as the fishermen of the coasts 
of Normandy are in our day; it is firm, 
but savory, and assumes, when cooked, 
a white and pink color which looks 
most appetizing. 

Fulgosus has a similar story, with 
such slight variations only, that it ap- 
pears essentially the same account. As- 
lian, however, furnishes new evidence ; 
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for he states, upen good authority, that 
a huge monster of the kind, as large as 
the biggest of whales, was killed with 
axes by Spanish merchants, whose maga- 
zines it was in the habit of robbing. 
Pliny adds the crowning-piece of won- 
der: A polypus, he says, exists in the 
great ocean, called Arbas, whose feet 
are of such enormous size, that they 
prevent it from coming into the Medi- 
terranean, as the Straits of Gibraltar are 
too shallow for such a giant ! 

Very different are the accounts which 
take up the thread where antiquity left 
it suddenly, at the time when Rome 
fell, heathen gods were dethroned, and 
the darkness of the Dark Ages fell like 
a pall upon all mankind. The Scandi- 
navian seamen, bold like no other sail- 
ors on earth, regular vikings, dwellers 
on the great deep, colored all their rela-. 
tions with the dark and dismal tinges 
of their grim northern climate. The 
Greeks and the Romans, even, admired 
only what was beautiful and graceful in 
nature, and thus, although they knew 
the kraken, they loved not to dwell on 
his monstrous proportions and hideous 
appearance. Their poetry never alludes 
to them, and their art disdained to 
stoop to such repulsive forms, Not so 
the sombre children of northern twi- 
light ; they also know the kraken, and 
describe it with remarkable correctness 
in their soberer moments; but they love 
to dwell upon its repulsive features; 
they exaggerate its dimensions and its 
ugliness ; they change it into a terrible 
being, full of dread power and malign 
purposes; and then they believe in their 
own dreams and enjoy like children the 
strange delight with which they are 
filled by their very fears. They go on 
increasing its size, till it becomes, to 
their excited imagination, the Mountain 
Fish, and they see it soon everywhere, 
in their land-locked bays and cut on 
the stormy sea; when the thick storm- 
clouds lower till they touch the crest of 
the waves, it is the kraken; and when 
their anchor suddenly strikes upon an 
unknown shallow, it is again the kra- 
ken. 

The Norwegians, especially, loved to 
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tell wondrous tales; how their bold 
seamen landed on a deserted island 
which showed no trace of life, not a 
shrub nor a blade of grass, and while 
they still wandered about, marvelling 
at the utter desolation, the island began 
to heave and to move, and behold! 
they found themselves on the back of 
the monster! Great authorities came 
to confirm the stories; saints and bish- 
ops lent the weight of their sacred 
character to the accounts given by lay- 
men and heretics, Erick Falkendorf, a 
bishop of Nidros, wrote, in 1520, a long 
letter on the subject to Pope Leo X. 
He was sailing, on a Sunday, in a Nor- 
wegian vessel along the distant coast, 
and bewailed his inability to celebrate 
holy mass on firm land. As he mourn- 
ed and prayed, suddenly an unknown 
islet arose, not far from the vessel; the 
crew land, the sacred vessels are carried 
on shore, and the holy office is cele- 
brated with due solemnity. After mass 
they return on board ship, and immedi- 
ately the island begins to tremble, and 
gradually to sink back into the sea, 
from which it had risen. The island 
had been a kraken ! 

Olaus Wormius, also, who is gene- 
rally truthful enough, relates having 
seen, about the year 1643, one of these 
enormous monsters, and states that they 
resemble an island far more than an 
animal. He expresses his belief that 
there are but few krakens in existence, 
and curiously enough adds, that while 
they are themselves immortal, the Medu- 
se are nothing more than the eggs and 
the spawn of these monsters, 

Other writers, of the same century, 
confirm his statement, and believe in 
the immortality of the kraken—a faith 
which was not even shaken when, in 
1680, the carcass of one of these mon- 
sters was for the first time discovered 
in the Gulf of Newangen, in the parish 
of Astabough. His arms had become 
entangled in the countless cliffs and 
rocks which characterize the dangerous 
coast of that neighborhood, and the 
animal had died there, unable to extri- 
cate itself. When putrefaction com- 
menced in the enormous mass, the odor 
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became so offensive for miles and miles, 
that serious fears of a pestlience were 
entertained. Fortunately, the waves 
came to the aid of the frightened peo- 
ple, tearing off piece after piece, and 
carrying it into the ocean; and when 
the last remnant had been washed away, 
an official report of the whole event 
was drawn up by a clerical dignitary, 
and is still to be found in the govern- 
ment archives at Drontheim. 

A similar case occurred on the New- 
foundland banks, where polypi abound 
in such numbers, that the fishermen of 
all nations, who congregate there in the 
season, use, every summer, nearly two 
millions as bait, with which to catch 
codfish. Towards the end of the last 
century, a monstrous specimen of this 
class died on these banks, beyond Pine 
Light, and here, also, the mass of putri- 
fying matter was so enormous and the 
odor so intolerable for a great distance, 
that the grave apprehension of an epi- 
demic drove the fishermen from the 
neighborhood, till the currents had car- 
ried off every trace of the terrible ani- 
mal. 

Of all the authors, however, who 
have given us more or less detailed ac- 
counts of their experience with the soe- 
trolden, or sea-scourge,-as the Swedes 
call it, Pontoppidan is by far the most 
precise in his statements. 

The northern people, he tells us, as- 
sert, and without the slightest contra- 
diction in all their accounts, that when 
they go out into the open sea, during 
the great heat of the summer, they find 
the water suddenly less deep, and upon 
sounding, the lead frequently marks 
only thirty fathoms. The fishermen 
know then that a kraken floats between 
the lead and the bottom of the sea, and 
they immediately get ready their lines, . 
for they know that where the monster 
is, fish always abound. If, on the other 
hand, the depth diminishes, if this acci- 
dental bottom moves and rises, then it 
is time for them to make their escape ; 
for the kraken is waking up and about 
to rise, in order to breathe and to stretch 
out its huge arms towards the sun. 

The fishermen hasten away with all 
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their might, and when they can at last 
rest on their oars at a safe distance, they 
then see the enormous creature, whose 
back covers a mile and a half of sea. 
The fish, taken by surprise by his sud- 
den rising, leap frantically about in the 
small pools formed in the rugged irregu- 
larities of his back, and then a number 
of points or shining horns appear grad- 
ually, rising till they look like masts 
with their yards; these are the arms of 
the kraken, which are so powerful that 
they can seize the ropes of a large ship, 
and sink it in a few moments. After 
having remained a short time above 
water,*the kraken sinks down again, 
and this is scarcely less dangerous to 
vessels near by, as he displaces, in sink- 
ing, such an enormous volume of water, 
that whirlpools and currents are formed, 
scarcely inferior to those of the dread 
maelstrom. 

Such is the account found in the 
Natural History of the learned bishop, 
who, no doubt, wrote what he con- 
. scientiously believed to be true, al- 
though he cannot quite disguise his own 
scepticism in regard to some of the 
facts mentioned. It is very different 
with Augustus, of Bergen, a man of 
critical mind, who, not having seen a 
kraken himself, collected ail the Scan- 
dinavian accounts of which he heard, 
and after examining them carefully, 
came to the conclusion that there does 
exist a gigantic polypus—though far 
from boasting of the dimensions usually 
attributed to the monster—that it is 
provided with arms, that it emits a 
strong odor, that it shows at times long 
ventacles, and only appears in summer 
time, and during calm weather. Tt is 
remarkable how fully the conclusions 
of this learned naturalist have been con- 
* firmed by modern discoveries. 

The great Linné, a Swede in heart as 
in race, seems to have been troubled 
with strange doubt concerning this pet 
monster of his countrymen; for, after 
having solemnly introduced the kraken 
into his Swedish fauna, and after speak- 
ing of it even more fully in his great 
work, “The System of Nature,” he 
suddenly drops him in the seventh 
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edition, and never more says a word of 
the gigantic polypus. This did not 
have much effect, however, on the sail- 
ors of his and of other lands, as they 
were not much given to reading Latin 
works; and in Sweden, as well as in 
France, the faith in the kraken remain- 
ed as general and as firm as before. 
Countless votive offerings adorn, to this 
day, the little chapels that rise high 
above the iron-bound coast, with their 
tiny turrets and tinkling bells; but 
none more weighty in precious metals, 
none more thankfully offered to the 
Lord of the Sea, than those which 
speak of the delivery from the dread 
kraken. One of these—in the church 
of “Our Lady of the Watch at Mar- 
seille””—is accompanied by a touching 
recital of a fearful combat with the 
monster on the coast of South Carolina, 
and another, hung up in the chapel- of 
St. Thomas, at St. Malo, testifies to the 
escape of a slave-ship from the arms of 
a gigantic polypus, at the very moment 
when it was leaving the port of Angola. 

In 1783, a whaler assured Dr. Swe- 
diaur that he had found in the mouth 
of a whale a tentacle of twenty-seven 
feet length. The report was inserted in 
a scientific journal of the day, and there 
read by Deny Montfort, who at once 
determined to obtain more ample in- 
formation on the subject. It so happen- 
ed that, just then, the French Govern- 
ment had sent for a number of Ameri- 
can whalers, in order to consult with 
them as to the best means by which the 
French fisheries could be revived. 
These men were staying at Dunkirk; 
and here Montfort questioned them, 
and upon inquiry it appeared that two 
of them had found feelers, or horns, of 
such monstrous animals, Ben Johnson 
saw one in the mouth of a whale, from 
which it hung to the length of thirty- 
five feet; and Reynolds another, floating 
on the surface of the sea, forty-five feet 
long, and of reddish slate color. But 
of all the reports which he heard, the 
following was the most minute and yet 
also the most extraordinary : 

Captain John Magnus Dens, a Danish 
sailor of high character and established 
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uprightness, deposed that, after having 
made several voyages to China in the 
service of the Gottenburg Company, he 
had once found himself becalmed in 
the fifteenth degree 8. L., at some dis- 
tance from the coast of Africa, abreast 
of St. Helena and Cape Nigra. Taking 
advantage of his forced inactivity, he 
had determined to have his ship clean- 
ed and scrubbed thoroughly, and, for 
that purpose, a few planks were sus- 
pended on the side of the vessel, on 
which the sailors could stand while 
scraping and caulking the ship. They 
were busy with their work, when sud- 
denly an anchertroll—so the Danes call 
the animal—rose from the sea, threw 
one of its arms around two of the men, 
tore them with a jerk from the scaffold- 
ing, and sank out of sight in a moment. 
Another feeler appeared, however, and 
tried to grasp a sailor who was in the 
act of ascending the mast; fortunately, 
the man could hold on to the rigging, 
and as the long feeler became entangled 
in the ropes, he was enabled to escape, 
though not without uttering most fear- 
ful cries. These brought the whole 
crew to his assistance; they quickly 
snatched up harpoons, cutlasses, and 
whatever they could lay hands on, and 
threw them at the body of the animal, 
while others set to work cutting the 
gigantic feeler to pieces, and carrying 
the poor man to his berth, who had 
swooned from intense fright. The mon- 
ster, with five harpoons thrust deep into 
its quivering flesh, and holding the two 
men still in its huge arms, endeavored 
to sink; but the crew, encouraged by 
their captain, did their utmost to hold 
on to the lines to which the harpoons 
were fastened. Their strength was, 
however, not sufficient to struggle with 
the marine giant, and all they could do 
was to make fast the lines to the ship, 
and to wait till the forces of the enemy 
should be exhausted. Four of the ropes 
snapped, one after the other, like mere 
threads, and then the harpoon of the 
fifth tore out of the body of the mon- 
ster with such violence that the ship 
was shaken from end to end; thus the 
animal escaped, with its two victims. 
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The whole crew remained overcome 
with amazement; they had heard of 
these monsters, but never believed in 
their existence; and here, before their 
eyes, two of their comrades had been 
torn from their side, and the third, 
overcome with fright, died the same 
night in delirium. The feeler which 
had been separated from the body, re- 
mained or. board as an evidence that 
the whole had not been a frightful 
dream; it measured at the base as 
many inches as their mizzen-mast, was 
still twenty-five feet long, and at the 
pointed end provided with a number 
of suckers, each as large as a spoon: Its 
full size must have been far greater, 
however, as only part of it had been 
cut off, the animal never even raising 
its head above the surface. The cap- 
tain, who had witnessed the whole 
scene and himself thrown one of the 
harpoons, ever afterwards considered 
this encounter the most remarkable 
event of his checkered life, and calmly 
asserted the existence of the kraken. 

All these ancient accounts, the Nor- 
wegian legends, the reports of sailors 
of many nations, and the minute des- 
criptions of Sicilian divers, who spoke 
of polypi as large as themselves, and 
with feelers at least ten feet long, could 
not fail to make an impression upon 
men of science, and the most discreet 
among them came to the conclusion 
that there must be some truth amid all 
those fables. 

It was, however, reserved to our cen- 
tury to strip the facts of all exaggera- 
tion, and to establish the existence of 
such beyond all controversy. 
A kin® of mollusk, called cephalo- 
podes, were found in various seas, 
whose peculiar formation and strange 
appearance sufficiently explained the 
marvels told of the kraken. An elon- 
gated sack in the form of an egg, ora 
cylinder, from which protrudes at one 
end a thick, round head, with a pair of 
enormous flat eyes ; on this head, at the 
summit, a kind of hard, brown beak, 
after the manner of a parrot’s bill, and 
around the beak a crown of eight or 
ten powerful, long arms—this is the 
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polypus, which passed of old for a 
kraken. 

On the inner side, each one of these 
gigantic arms or feelers is covered with 
a double row of suckers, which resem- 
ble a small cup with a movable bottom. 
By means of these cups, which the ani- 
mal can exhaust of the air they contain, 
it can affix itself to any surface; and as 
it possesses several hundred of them, its 
power is naturally enormous. Never- 
theless, they use these feelers only for 
the purpose of seizing their prey and 
handing it up to the beak, which then 
goes to work and tears it to pieces. 
Nor is their manner of swimming less 
curious. Their gills require a large 
quantity of water to furnish them with 
a few globules of air; to provide this 
supply, they are covered with an elastic 
mantle, which the animal contracts 
when it is full, so as to drive the water 
it contains through a tube placed be- 
tween the eyes. Every time that the 
mantle is thus contracted and the water 
expelled, the latter forms a kind of jet, 
which, striking upon the inert matter 


around, gives to the animal an impetus 


in the opposite direction. At each 
pulsation, therefore, it advances, and 
thus it travels quite rapidly through 
the water. 

The cephalopodes on European and 
American coasts are generally only of 
small size, although in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Adriatic seas some have 
been found of larger dimensions, and 
others still greater are kept in museums. 
In the opon sea, however, vessels have 
encountered genuine giants of the kind, 
and these are, no doubt, the true rep- 
resentatives of the kraken, Rang met 
one of the size of a ton, and of reddish 
color, while Pennant saw in the Indian 
Seas an eight-armed cuttle-fish, with 
arms of fifty-four feet length and a 
body of twelve feet in breadth; thus 
making it extend, from point to point, 
one hundred and twenty feet. A natu- 
ralist of Copenhagen, who has made 
the study of these animals his specialty 
—Steenstrup—had occasion to examine 
one of these monsters in 1855, on the 
coast of Gothland, where it had been 
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caught by fishermen. It required sey- 
eral carts to carry the body off; and 
the hind part of the mouth, which he 
saved from destruction, still had the 
size of an infant’s head. The museum 
at Utrecht contains a specimen of a 
eolossal cephalopode ; and our own Mr. 
Barnum was, of course, not without at 
least one of the feelers of such a giant, 
as thick as a man’s body, and over ten 
feet long. Wm. Buckland, the great 
naturalist’s son, and an excellent ob- 
server himself, took pains to examine 
the varieties known to the British 
coast, and allowed one small specimen 
to grasp his hand and arm. He des- 
cribes the feeling to be such as if a 
hundred tiny air pumps had been ap- 
plied at once, and little red marks were 
left on the skin where the suckers had 
been at work. “The sensation,” he 
says, “of being held fast by a (literally) 
cold-blooded, soulless, pitiless and yvo- 
racious sea-monster, almost makes one’s 
blood run cold. I can now easily under- 
stand why they are called man-suckers ; 
only the natives of the Chinese and 
Indian seas have such a horror of them ; 
for in those climates they are seen large 
and formidable enough to be dangerous 
to any human being who may be so 
unfortunate as to be clutched by them.” 
Victor Hugo’s description of his mon- 
ster in the “ Travailleurs de la Mer,” is, 
of course, far more graphic and pocti- 
cal, though hardly less to the point. 
On the logs of many a vessel, encoun- 
ters with colossal mollusks of this kind 
have since been entered, and although 
the largest ever accurately measured— 
by a French man-of-war’s men—was 
only twelve feet long in body, with 
feelers of fifty feet length, enough has 
been seen and recorded in our days to 
justify the conviction that the wonders 
of the deep are not yet all known, and 
that animals like the kraken may be 
still in existence. 

The twin-brother of the kraken, both 
in its marvellous size and in the incre- 
dulity which all descriptions have ex- 
cited, is the famous sea-serpent. Its 
history is as old as the oldest record ; 
no age and no seafaring nation has been 
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without some account concerning its 

appearance, and yet to this day serious 

doubts are entertained as to its exist- 

ence. It is clearly referred to in the 

Old Testament, where the prophet Isaiah 

sings : 

In that day the Lord with his sore and great and 
strong sword 

Shall punish leviathan, the piercing serpent, 

Even leviathan, that crooked serpent, 

And he shall slay the dragon that is in the sea. 

Again, when Job plead his uprightness, 

and the Lord answered unto Job out of 

the whirlwind, he mentions behemoth 

and leviathan, and says concerning that 

monster : 


Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook? 

Or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? 

Canst thou put a hook into his nose, or bore his 
jaw through with a thorn? 


Shall thy companiuns make a banquet of him? 
shall they part him among the merchants ? 

Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? or his 
head with fish spears? 


Who can open the doors of his face? His teeth are 
terrible round about. 

His scales are his pride, shut up together as with a 
close seal. 

One is so near to another, that no air can come be- 
tween them. 

By his neesings a light doth shine, and his eyes 
are like the eyelids of the morning. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of 
fire leap out. 

Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a secth- 


ing pot. 
His breath kindleth coals, and a flame gocth out 
of his mouth. 
When he raiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid: 
The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold: 
the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 
He maketh the deep to boil like a pot: he maketh 
the sea like a pot of ointment. 

He maketh a path to shine after him; one would 
think the deep to be hoary. 

Upon earth there is not his like. 

It is well known that the monster, so 
graphically described by the voice that 
spoke to Job in the whirlwind, has 
been sometimes believed to be the ele- 
phant, and then again the crocodile, 
But in the Psalms, Leviathan is dis- 
tinctly mentioned as living in the great 
and wide sea, and God is said to have 
formed him to play therein. The Jews, 
therefore, evidently looked upon him as 
a sea-serpent of colossal size and most 
formidable appearance, identical with 
the instrument of the Lord, of which 
He says: “And though they be hid 
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from my sight in the bottom of the sea, 
thence will I command the serpent and 
he shall bite them.” 

These imposing descriptions are, 
moreover, by no means limited to the 
excited imagination of Hebrew writers ; 
other nations also record in their annals 
the existence of such a gigantic wonder 
of the deep, Palladius, for instance, 
speaks of a serpent of the Ganges, 
which he calls grandly an odontotyran- 
nus, who could swallow an elephant 
without straining. Solin has heard of 
him frequently, and knows that he lives 
in India and Ethiopia, crosses the In- 
dian Ocean by swimming, and travels 
from island to island; while Pliny 
quotes Solam, who found these colossal 
serpents in the Ganges; “They were 
blue,” he says, “and so large that they 
could easily seize and drag under water 
an elephant.” 

It is, however, in the Middle Ages, 
that we find the fullest accounts of the 
monster. Pontoppidan, one of the most 
learned Scandinavians, who was long 
bishop of Bergen, in Norway, and died 
as chancellor of Denmark, in Copen- 
hagen, in 1764, states, in his interesting 
contributions to Natural History, that 
in his country every body believed firm- 
ly in the great sea-serpent, and if he or 
any of his guests ventured to speak 
doubtingly of the huge monster, all 
smiled, as if he had been uncertain 
whether eels or herrings really existed. 
The good people of those northern re- 
gions were so familiar with these won- 
derful creatures, that they spoke of two 
distinct kinds of sea-serpents, one liv- 
ing in the sea only, the other amphibi- 
ous, which preferred the land generally, 
but retired periodically to the great 
deep. Nicolaus Gramius, minister of 
the gospel at London, tells us, that dur- 
ing a destructive inundation, an im- 
mense serpent was seen to make its way 
towards the ocean, overthrowing every 
thing in its path, animals, trees, and 
houses, and uttering fearful roarings. 
The fishermen of Odal were so fright- 
ened by the terrible sight, that they 
did not dare go out in their boats for 
several days. 
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The famous Archbishop of Upsala, 
Olaus Magnus, who bears testimony to 
the kraken, also speaks more than once 
of the amphibious serpent. He states 
that they leave the shelter of the cliffs 
near Bergen at night; they have a mane, 
their bodies are covered with scales, 
and their eyes send forth a bright light ; 
out at sea they rear themselves against 
the ship they encounter, and seize what- 
ever they can obtain on deck. An ani- 
mal of this kind, he continues, was ac- 
tually seen in 1522, near the island of 
Moos, which measured over fifty feet in 
length, and was continually turning 
round. Several works on Natural His- 
tory, down to the celebrated compila- 
tion of H. Ruysch, published in 1718, 
contained pictures of these Norwegian 
serpents. Paul Egede, finally, a most 
trustworthy man, and well known by 
his connection with Greenland missions, 
which he helped his father to establish 
and fostered as bishop, not only bears 
witness to the frequent appearance of 
such sea-serpents on the Scandinavian 
coasts, but describes minutely one which 
he met himself on his second voyage to 
Greenland. 

If we believe, therefore, the testimony 
of the Hebrews and of the Northern 
nations, there exists a serpent, living in 
the sea, of gigantic proportions, swim- 
ming by vertical movements, in which 
it is aided by fins which hang down 
from behind its neck, as was the case 
in fossil reptiles like the plesiosaurus, 
and covered with a thick skin, which 
was frequently found cast off on desert 
islands. On the back it has a shaggy 
mane, its eyes are large and brilliant, 
and the head is shaped somewhat like 
that of a horse. It is only seen in mid- 
summer and during fine weather, for the 
want of stability in its long, flexible 
body disables it from resisting the effect 
of high winds. 

Like all rare animals of gigantic pro- 
portions, the sea-serpent naturally ex- 
cited terror in the few persons who ever 
encountered it; and this led, as a mat- 
ter of course, to marvellous stories 
about its size and ferocity. Sailors 
loved to tell how the great monster 
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would throw itself bodily over their 
vessel to make it sink, and then to feed 
at leisure on the bodies of drowned 
seamen. Others told frightful tales of 
beloved comrades, who were suddenly 
snatched from their side by such ani- 
mals, which appeared unexpectedly at 
the ship’s side, raised their colossal 
head and neck, and instantly disap- 
peared again with their victims. For- 
tunately, a very simple means of de- 
fence is at hand, according to the be- 
lief of Norwegian sailors; these mon- 
sters have, it seems, a most delicate 
sense of smell, and cannot endure the 
odor of musk ; nothing is needed, there- 
fore, but to scatter some musk on deck, 
and the terrible animal no sooner smells 
it from afar, than it makes off and dives 
to the very bottom of the sea. 

It was, however, by no means in re- 
mote times only, that the sea-serpent 
has been seen by travellers and sailors. 
Reports, on the contrary, abound in 
our day also of such encounters, and 
scarcely a season passes, but the mon- 
ster has been seen in our own seas, or in 
more distant parts of the northern 
ocean. Officers of the navy, ministers 
of the gospel, American whalers and 
English navigators, all agree, without 
essential differences in their statements, 
on the existence and general forms of 
such monsters. 

The first reliable account of this great 
enigma of modern days came from a 
ship captain, Laurent de Ferry, of Ber- 
gen, in the form of a letter, from which 
we extract the following facts: Towards 
the end of the month of May, in 1746, 
he wes returning from a yoyage to 
Trundhin, when the weather being 
calm and warm, he suddenly heard the 
eight men, who formed the crew of his 
boat, whisper to each other. He laid 
aside the book which he was reading, 
and then noticed that the man at the 
helm was keeping off from the land. 
Upon questioning the latter, he was 
told that there was a sea-serpent right 
before them. He ordered the man im- 
mediately to turn, and to steer straight 
upon the strange animal, of which he 
had heard much during all his life. 
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The sailors at first showed great reluc- 
tance to obey, but as the monster was 
right before them, and moving in the 
same direction, they became excited, 
and after a while engaged heartily in 
the novel, stern chase. The captain, 
fearful that the monster might escape, 
fired his gun at it, and immediately it 
plunged, evidently wounded, for the 
water all around was stained red, and 
remained so for two or three minutes. 
The head, which rose over two feet 
above the surface, resembled a horse’s 
head ; it was gray, with a dark-brown 
mouth, black eyes, and apparently a 
long mane floating over the neck.- Be- 
yond the head they could see seven or 
eight coils of the huge serpent, each of 
enormous size, and at considerable dis- 
tance from the next. The animal did 
not reappear; but the time during which 
it was clearly in sight was ample to en- 
able the captain and his crew to exam- 
ine it closely, 

The only other report which is per- 
fectly clear and precise, has a Rev. Mr. 
McLean for its author, who wrote from 


the Hebrides, and very naively exhibit- 


ed his terror. His statement amounts 
to this: He saw the sea-serpent in June, 
1808, on the coast of Coll. He was 
sailing about in a boat, when he no- 
ticed, at the distance of half a mile, an 
object which excited his surprise more 
and more. At first he took it for a 
small rock among the breakers; but 
knowing the sea very well, and being 
sure that there was no rock there, he 
examined it carefully. He then saw 
that it rose considerably above the sur- 
face, and after a slow, undulating move- 
ment, he discovered one of the eyes. 
Alarmed at the extraordinary appear- 
ance and the enormous size of the ani- 
mal, he cautiously coasted along near 
the land, when he suddenly saw the 
creature plunge in his direction. He as 
well as his men were thoroughly fright- 
ened, and pulled with all their might to 
escape. At the very moment at which 
they reached the shore, and when they 
had barely had time to climb up to the 
top of a large rock, they saw the mon- 
ster glide slowly up to their boat. Find- 
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ing the water quite shallow there, it 
raised its horrible head, and turning 
again and again, seemed to be troubled 
how to get out of the creek. It was 
seen for half a mile, slowly making its 
way out to the open sea. The head was 
large, of oval shape, and rested on a 
rather slender neck. The shoulders, as 
the good pastor calls them, were with- 
out gills, and the body tapered off to- 
ward the tail, which was never dis- 
tinctly seen, as it was generally under 
water. The animal seemed to move by 
progressive undulations, up and down ; 
its length they estimated at from seven- 
ty to eighty feet; it moved more slowly 
when the head was out of water, and 
yet it raised it frequently for the evi- 
dent purpose of discerning distant ob- 
jects. At the same time when Mr. Mc 
Lean saw the serpent, it was also seen 
in the waters near the Island of Carma. 
The crews of thirteen fishing-boats were 
so frightened by its terrible appearance, 
that they sought refuge in the nearest 
creek, 

Nor were they only seen out at sea 
when mistakes would be natural, and 
fright or intense curiosity might lead to 
unconscious exaggeration, but the body 
itself has been found and examined by 
competent persons, Thus, to mention 
but one instance, in 1808, the body of a 
gigantic serpent was washed on shore 
A Dr. 
Barclay was summoned at once, and, in 
the presence of several justices of the 
peace and some men of learning, an affi- 
davit was drawn up, which stated that 
the monster measured over fifty feet in 
length and nine feet in circumference ; 
that it had a kind of mane running 
from behind the head nearly to the tail, 
which was brilliantly phosphorescent 
at night; and that its gills, nearly five 
feet long, were not unlike the plucked 
wings of » goose. Sir Everard Home, 
it is true, believed it to be a basking 
shark of uncommon size. But Glouces- 
ter fishermen repeatedly saw similar 
animals, and the Linnean Society of 
the United States examined carefully a 
number of witnesses; the same has been 
done in Holland and in the Dutch colo- 
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nies of Java, and everywhere evidence 
has been obtained, which showed re- 
markable unanimity, and precluded the 
idea of such a mistake. 

Does the sea-serpent belong only to 
the realm of fancy, or is it really one of 
the great wonders of the deep? The 
question has never yet been finally de- 
cided. That there must be in existence 
animals of serpent-like form and of -gi- 
gantic proportions, seems to be well es- 
tablished by the concurrent testimony 
of American, English, and Norwegian 
eye-witnesses; and the mere fact that 
no specimen exists in the museums, and 
that no such monster has been encoun- 
tered of late years, does not by any 
means disprove the experience of so 
many ages. On the other hand, great 
allowance must no doubt be made for 
the effect of fear which enlarges all ob- 
jects, the desire to excite wonder which 
leads men to embellish their accounts, 
and the natural tendency to add to 
original accounts, which results often 
unconsciously in exaggeration, and has 
in all probability furnished us with such 
wonderful creatures as the kraken, the 
roc, and the pheenix. 

Nothing in these descriptions is, be- 
sides, actually incompatible with the 
laws of nature; and the study of fossil 
remains establishes beyond doubt the 
fact, that in former ages gigantic rep- 


tiles have peopled the sea, which were , 


far more surprising in size and shape 
than the much-doubted sea-serpent. 
There is no necessity, therefore, to as- 
cribe all such encounters to simple mis- 
takes; now and then, perhaps, a long 
string of alge, moving slowly under 
the impulse received by gentle winds 
or unknown currents, or masses of phos- 
phorescent infusoria, floating for miles 
and miles on the calm surface of the 
sea, may have led superstitious sailors 
to fancy they saw giant serpents. But 
it is, on the other hand, by no means 
improbable that the vast deep, of which 
so little is as yet known to man, may 
still hold some of the giants of olden 
days, and that, of the many well-trained, 
intelligent people who nowadays “ go 
down to the sea in ships, and do busi- 
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ness in great waters,” some may yet see 
these “ works of the Lord, and His won- 
ders in the deep.” Fortunately, there 
is no doubt any longer surrounding the 
true king of the seas—the whale—and 
yet, he is of truly monstrous propor- 
tions. It is a perplexed chapter, to be 
sure, in natural history, to say how 
many species of whales there are; for 


‘Jack Tar comes home with confused 


accounts of Sulphur Bottoms, Broad 
Noses, Razor Backs, and Tall Spouts, 
and a host of other names by which he 
learns to distinguish unprofitable whales, 
not worth the toils and perils of cap- 
ture. But after all, this only shows 
that the family is very fully known; 
and well might this be so, if we remem- 
ber that already in the ninth century a 
Norwegian Ohthere, whose wonderful 
adventures were taken down by no less 
a man than King Alfred himself, speaks 
of having slain sixty such monsters in 
two days. This is, of course, impossi- 
ble; but we must bear in mind that 
there is nothing in nature so wonderful 
that the human mind does not love to 
add a finishing touch of its own, and 
make it yet a little more monstrous. 
Thus, the size of the largest of moving 
things, by whose side even elephants 
are but dwarfs, has been exaggerated ; 
and great authorities, of recent times 
even, have gravely described it as two 
or three hundred feet long. Nor must 
we forget, that since the Biscayans and 
Basques first dared attack the whale on 
the high seas, in 1575, all seafaring na- 
tions have joined in the pursuit, and 
naturally tried to outstrip their rivals 
in startling accounts of the prey which 
they hunt on the hungry waves, with 
toppling icebergs around them. 

In early times the Esquimaux killed 
the true whale of the North with har- 
poons, to which large bladders of air 
were fastened, which prevented the poor 
animal from sinking and plunging ; and 
in our own day, good-sized steamers go 
out on the whale fishery and dispatch 
them by the aid of galvanic batteries. 
Their homes, also, have changed with 
the times; the Floridians, who were 
once reported to kill them by driving 
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pegs into their blowholes, no longer see 
them on their shores; while new varie- 
ties, formerly neglected on account of 
their activity and energy in self-defence, 
are now eagerly sought after in distant 
seas. In olden times, however, strange 
stories were current about the peculiari- 
ties of whales, and among them the ac- 
counts of men swallowed by them hold 
a@ prominent place. .They arose, no 
doubt, from the biblical account of 
Jonah, who “was three days in the 
whale’s belly; but as, unfortunately, 
the animal is so made that the mouth 
will easily hold a boat and its crew in 
its vast space, but the throat is too nar- 
row to allow even a mackerel to pass, 
the “ great fish ” must have been either 
another variety, or, as some think, a 
vessel called by its name. Neverthe- 
less a great author, Fournier, recites 
gravely in his Hydrography, the follow- 
ing story: 

During the reign of Philip IL, King 
of Spain, there appeared in the great 
ocean a whale, very different from all 
others in this, that he floated partly 
above the surface, and had large wings, 
by means of which he could move like 
a vessel. A ship encountered him, and 
broke one of these wings by a cannon- 
shot, whereupon the whale entered, very 
stiffly, through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and uttering horrible bellowings, went 
ashore near Valencia, where he was 
found dead. The skull was so enor- 
mous that seven men could stand in it, 
while the palate would hold a man on 
horseback ; two dead men were found 
in the stomach, and the jawbone, seven- 
teen feet long, is still to be seen in the 
Escurial. 

Nor is this the only fable that has 
been from of old connected with these 
true giants of the sea; their size espe- 
cially has given rise to amusing ex- 
aggerations; and the love of the mar- 
vellous, which tempts us all, has caused 
the most extraordinary stories to be 
spread far and wide, while the more 
exact, but less attractive descriptions, 
have been culpably neglected. 

Thus Pliny already gravely informs 
us, that there were in his times whales 
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found in the Indian Ocean which meas- 
ured nine hundred feet; they would, 
therefore, have easily filled a whole 
village. Not only romance-writers, but 
even naturalists of renown, like Gesner, 
in his work on Fishes (1551), have taken 
pleasure in representing whales as ani- 
mals resembling islands; and in speak- 
ing of sailors who had landed unawares 
on their back, covered, as it was, with 
a mass of green alge. Saint Ambro- 
sius, and other saints, came near being 
lost by such an error, if we believe the 
legends of the Church. The same amus- 
ing idea occurs in that delightful book, 
the “ Arabian Nights,” which, it is well 
known, was compiled from very ancient 
Arabic legends and manuscripts. ‘One 
day,” says Sinbad the sailor, “as we 
were sailing along, a calm befel us near 
a little island. The captain ordered 
the sails to be furled, and allowed all 
who chose to go on land; I was among 
those who landed. But whilst we were 
amusing ourselves, eating and drinking, 
the island suddenly trembled, and gave 
us all a violent shock. It was a whale.” 

The fable spread rapidly, especially 
among nations who lived far from the 
sea and had no means to verify the truth 
of such accounts by their own experi- 
ence. They were all the more readily 
believed, as for generations no other 
books were accessible to the masses but 
the Bible and Pliny; and both of these 
authorities spoke confidently of these 
monsters; the latter by name, the form- 
er, as was then universally believed, 
ander the thin disguise of the leviathan. 
In the Orient, of course, greater ex- 
aggerations still were added, age after 
age, such as the utter ignorance of the 
seas prevailing among Eastern nations, 
and their high-wrought imagination, 
loved to invent and to hear. An an- 
cient Jewish work, the Bara-Bathra, al- 
ready speaks of a vessel which sailed 
three days over a whale, before it ac- 
complished the distance between head 
and tail; and Arab authors loved to 
assert, that the earth was actually rest- 
ing upon a gigantic whale, whose occa- 
sional tremors were the cause of earth- 
quakes, One day, they add, the Evil 
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One approached the animal, and, laugh- 
ing at the patience with which it had 
so long borne an useless burden, per- 
suaded it to shake its backbone, and 
thus to rid itself of the load. The 
globe was just about to be shaken off, 
when, fortunately, some one informed 
Allah of the impending calamity, who 
hastened to the spot, and, after a long 
discussion, succeeded in exacting a 
promise that the whale would continue 
to uphold the earth a few thousand 
years longer. The Chinese are, as usu- 
ally, not behind other nations in early 
and magnificent accounts of their own 
giants. In an ancient work of author- 
ity, called Tsi-hiai, they speak of a 
whale Pheg, which beats four hundred 
miles of ocean into foam whenever it 
moves. At a very advanced age, this 
monster of the deep is changed ; it be- 
comes then the famous monster of the 
air, the bird roc. 

Now, as we have stated before, the 
natural history of the whale is perfectly 
well known, and we will, therefore, here 
mention only one feature connected 
with the giant which is not as familiar 
to all. This is the fact that the flesh 
of the whale is excellent food, and was 
formerly esteemed most highly. It was 
for a long time a royal dish in England, 
and, in 1248, Henry III. summoned the 
sheriffs of London to furnish him, for 
his table, with a hundred whales! In 
the thirteenth century it reappears in 
the housekeeping-book of the Countess 
of Leicester, and for several generations 
afterwards all.the whales caught in the 
Thames belonged by right to the Lord 
Mayor of London, who had them served 
up in state at great municipal dinners, 
Marteus, in his northern voyages, ate 
whale flesh frequently; but he consid- 
ered it coarse and tough, inferior to 
beef; the tail only furnished, when well 
cooked, really palatable dishes. The 
Normans used to be, in former times, 
the caterers of the English; they pos- 
sessed the secret of several recipes by 
which to cook the rare delicacy, and 
generally served the pieces of meat with 
tender green peas. 

The main use to which the whale is 
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put, remains, however, the oil, the sperm, 
and the whalebone, and these are rich 
sources of income to many nations. 
American sperm whaling, especially in 
the Pacific, has, in a commercial point 
of view, grown to immense proportions. 
When New England was yet a colony, 
gray-headed men would point to the sea, 
saying, “ Those are the fields where our 
children will reap their harvests ;” and 
a fleet of over six hundred sail yearly 
employed in hunting the sperm whale, 
now realizes the prediction. 

Among the near kindred of the whale 
is the famous unicorn—not the compan- 
ion of the lion on the British coat-of- 
arms, but its counterpart among the 
wonders of the deep. Inferior in size 
to the right whale, it has the advantage 
of a most formidable weapon, with 
which Nature has provided it for as 
yet unknown purposes. This is the 
monstrous tooth which projects from the 
upper jaw of the animal; it is as large 
as a man’s thigh at the base, turned in 
a spiral, and sharply pointed at the end; 
hollow within, it shows externally the 
finest and whitest ivory known to the 
trade. The Narwhal, or nose-whale, was 
so called because the Dutch, who seem 
to have had the christening of most 
quaint things in northern regions, at 
first took this horn, projecting straight 
ahead, ten or even fifteen feet, for a 
grotesque long nose. Some say the ani- 
mal uses this odd appendage to pierce 
holes through the ice when he comes 
up to blow or breathe; others, that he 
mows off seaweed with it, on which he 
grazes, There is no doubt that, at times, 
he transfixes fish with his gigantic sti- 
letto, so that he may be able to devour 
them at leisure. 

The legend has it, that a king of Den- 
mark, wishing to make somebody a pres- 
ent of a piece of the horn of the unicorn 
—for such it was long considered—or- © 
dered one of his high officials to cut off 
a piece at the thicker end of a fine speci- 
men which he possessed. The officer 
did so, and, to his astonishment found 
that :zhat he had looked upon as a solid 
horn, was hollow, and in the concavity 
he discovered a smaller horn of the same 
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shape and the same substance. The lat- 
ter was about a foot long, and this re- 
semblance to the teeth of men first led, 
it is thought, to the idea, that the uni- 
corn might after all be nothing more 
than a gigantic tooth. In those days, 
however, the superstitious people attach- 
ed marvellous powers to the wonderful 
horn, and a brisk trade was carried on 
in fine specimens, and even in broken 
fragments, 

The male alone possesses this formid- 
able weapon; the female having, in- 
stead, two small teeth, of little use for 
purposes of attack or defence. In the 
male, however, one of these two is dis- 
proportionately developed, while the 
other remains either of diminutive size, 
or disappears gradually altogether; very 
much as is the case with the claws of 
certain crustacee. At first sight, it would 
appear as if this giant of the seas, with 


his terrible sword, would be the terror, 


of the seas, killing and devouring all 
that came near him. In reality, how- 
ever, the narwhal is a very harmless ani- 
mal, and generally his own enemy more 
than that of others. His mouth has no 
teeth, and immovable lips, and is so small 
that he can swallow little else but mol- 
lusks and little fish ; and Scoresby, who 
found in the stomach of one of these 
strange beings a ray of two feet length, 
came to the conclusion that the fish must 
have been first transfixed by the tooth, 
and killed before it was devoured. Oth- 
erwise it would have been difficult to 
understand how an active fish should 
have allowed itself to be caught by an 
animal unable to seize it with the lips 
or retain it with the tongue, and in a 
mouth which had not even teeth to tear 
it to pieces. 

Their swiftness, when they are alone, 
is marvellous; and their capture would 
be almost impossible, if it were not for 
the curious habit they have of travel- 
ling in immense troops, and of taking 
refuge in little bays, from which they 
cannot easily escape. Small boats ap- 
proach them, in such cases, with precau- 
tion ; the poor animals begin to crowd 
upon each other, they press their ranks 
so closely that soon their movements are 
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impeded, and their enormous weapons 
become interlaced, as each one tries to 
raise the head high into the air. They 
can neither escape nor defend them- 
selves, and thus fall an easy prey to the 
lances of the whalemen. 

Scoresby thus once encountered, on 
his voyage to Greenland, a troop of nar- 
whals, divided into smaller bands of 
fifteen or twenty. The males were far 
more numerous than the females. They 
seemed to be full of sportive gayety, 
raising their huge weapons high above 
the water, crossing them with each other, 
and uttering a sound as if they were 
gurgling water in their throats, while 
they seemed to amuse themselves with 
the play of the rudder in the water. At 
other times, however, they are known 
to be in a very different humor, and 
then they attack and sometimes pierce 
large whales. It is doubtful whether 
their efforts against vessels arise from 
ill-humor and pugnacity only, or from 
an idea that the ships are large whales. 
Like the bees, the poor narwhals also 
generally seal their own doom when 
they make such attacks; for the enor- 
mous tooth, driven with prodigious 
force into the timber, remains fast there, 
and, breaking off, causes the death of 
the ferocious-animal, At times, when 
he has driven it in right at the stern, 
the poor creature itself is fastened to the 
ship and towed along, until it dies and 
decomposes, to the great disgust of the 
sailors, who see their course impeded and 
their senses insulted without any profit. 

In the Paris Museum there is a com- 
plete skeleton of a magnificent narwhal, 
with a tooth of amaziag size. The ma- 
rine monster here shows its exquisite 
adaptedness to the element for which 
the hand of the Creator had fashioned 
it, and no one, on seeing the slender, 
flexible form, can doubt its far-famed 
agility and terrible strength. 

The Greenlanders eat the flesh, and 
obtain from the fat an oil second only 
to the best sperm oil. But it is the 
tootn, after all, which has made the 
narwhal, at all times, one of the won- 
ders of the deep. Long before the ani- 
mal itself was known, the tooth was 
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_ familiar to traders as the horn of the 
unicorn. The monastery of St. Deny’s 
possessed a pair of these remarkable 
weapons, famous for their size and the 
beauty of the ivory; they are now in 
the Medical Museum of Paris. A larger 
one, nearly nine feet long, exists in the 
treasury of the Danish monarch, at 
Fredericksborg. 

When they were not kept thus, as 
most rare curiosities—the unicorn itself 
having, of course, never been seen—they 
were manufactured into weapons of 
every kind, swords and daggers, But 
they were also endowed, in popular be- 
lief, with a wondrous power of. counter- 
acting all poisons; and their mere pres- 
ence, it was thought, sufficed to defeat 
any attempt at poisoning the owner. 
Down to the days of the French king, 
Charles IX., a piece of the precious sub- 
stance was regularly dipped into the 
cup of the monarch before he drank; 
and when the great founder of modern 
surgery, Ambroise Paré, was requested 
to raise his voice against the supersti- 
tion, he replied that the belief was uni- 
versal ; and if he ventured to contradict 
it, he would be treated like an owl ap- 
pearing in bright daylight, which the 
other birds fall upon and kill, and then 
think no more of the murdered victim. 
Nevertheless, he subsequently wrote 
openly against the custom, and with so 
much skill and power, that after that 
time no one dared avow his secret faith 
in the virtue of the unicorn’s horn as an 
antidote. 

Wormius, whom we have mentioned 
before, was the first to establish the 
true character of the strange curiosity. 


“Finding myself,’ he writes, “a few* 


years ago, at the house of Mr. Fris, 
Grand Chancellor of Denmark, I com- 
' plained of the want of curiosity in our 
Greenland merchants, that they should 
never have inquired after the animal 
from whom these horns were obtained, 
or brought home a part of their skin at 
least. They are more curious than you 
think, replied the Chancellor, and let 
me see @ skull of immense size, to 
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which a portion of a so-called horn was 
attached. I was delighted to see so 
rare and so precious a thing. I saw at 
a glance that the skull resembled that 
of a whale, and had, like the latter, two 
blewholes on top, which opened into 
the mouth. I also noticed that what 
was called a horn, was inserted in the 
left side of the upper jawbone. Having 
learned that a similar animal had been 
captured and carried to Iceland, I wrote 
at once to the Bishop of Holl, who had 
been my pupil, and requested him to 
send me a drawing of the same. He 
did this promptly, adding that the Ice- 
landers called it narwhal, which means, 
a whale that feeds on corpses, since whal 
means a whale, and nar a corpse.” 

It was, however, a fact, that the 
Greenland Company purposely defeated 
all efforts to obtain an animal of this 
kind ; as the fictitious value of a horn 
of the unicorn was far more profitable 
to their treasury than the tooth of a 
narwhal. In 1636, two of their vessels 
had bought some fine horns from the 
natives in Davis’ Straits, where they had 
been compelled to winter. Some time 
afterwards one of their agents went to 
Russia, and offered to sell the Czar 
Alexis, the father of Peter the Great, 
two of these precious curiosities, as 
veritable horns of that unicorn which 
is mentioned in Holy Writ, and spoken 
of by Aristotle and Pliny. Alexis ad- 
mired them very much, and actually 
offered the enormous sum of six thou- 
sand dollars for the finest; but before 
concluding the bargain, he proposed to 
consult his physician, This man was 
learned and experienced enough to ex- 
amine them properly, and he soon dis- 
covered, from their structure, that they 
were teeth, and not horns. The Czar 
dismissed the agent, who returned 
crestfallen to Copenhagen, and received 
for his consolation the sneering ques- 
tion, why he had not first offered two 
or three hundred ducats to the physi- 
cian, who would then have seen as 
meny horns of the unicorn as he could 
have wished ? 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN BRIGHT. 


WonverFvuL are the changes which 
are wrought in all phases of human 
society, in these latter days of inde- 
pendent thought, startling invention, 
and rapidly gaining civilization. There 
is no country where such changes are 
more apparent than in England. We 
in America are accustomed to sudden 
developments: it is our characteristic 
to see and learn and accept new things 
readily, and to relinquish, with hardly 
a qualm, what poets and antiquaries so 
tenderly call “the good old times.” 
But the English mind, when it leaves 
the old moorings for a new and untried 
haven, gropes cloudily, as it were; is 
dubious lest every step should be into 
a pitfall, and bargains with its love of 
the old to take the least of possible 
risks, contenting itself with but a par- 
tial gain. There is, however, in the 
English mind another and nobler qual- 
ity—a determination not to be “ left in 
the lurch.” The English jealousy of 
other peoples is always active, not sel- 
dom morbid; and it happens that 
America, with her old British tradi- 
tions, and her growth from a subject 
province to a rival power, is peculiarly 
the object of this English jealousy. The 
most English of English minds have 
begun to perceive that America, with 
her, to English eyes, reckless and head- 
long progress, is really stealing a march 
on her own civilization; and the con- 
clusion deduced from this fact is, that 
England must break away from her too 
feudal habits, in order to keep apace 
with the most formidable of her com- 
petitors. Thus a new era has com- 
menced in England—a notable one, 
marking a singular change in the senti- 
ment both of the masses and of the 
classes called “ privileged.” 

John Bright has been at once the 
prophet and the establisher of this new 
political era. He has been, not only 
the Moses who has guided England to- 


ward the promised land, but the Joshua 
who has led—at least is leading—them 
into its midst. To him, more than to 
any other living Englishman, the praise 
of achieving England’s political progress 
is due. In a former article we pointed 
out how that the career of Gladstone 
was a succession of inconsistencies—a 
continual retractation and confession of 
former errors, a continual promise of 
better things in the future. Such in- 
consistency is not only honorable, but, 
from its rarity, is memorable. While, 
however, the inconsistency of Gladstone 
is worthy of all praise, still more wor- 
thy of admiration is the consistency of 
John Bright. It has been the consist- 
ency of a remarkably luminous mind, 
obstinately clinging to truths which it 
has seen clearly from the first; and of 
a forethought which rightly surmised 
that the truth would in time grow into 
power, and prevail. It is true that 
Bright labored under no such disadvan- 
tages as a Liberal leader, as did his 
present brilliant chief. He was not, 
like Gladstone, reared under the influ- 
ence of a stately Church; did not, like 
him, imbibe, in a University career, an 
enthusiasm and reverent devotion to 
the ancient English hierarchy. Bright 
started in political life committed to no 
obsolete doctrine, political or ecclesiasti- 
cal, pledged to no aristocratic coterie, 
untrammeled by a poetic ardor for the 
feudal institutions of former genera- 
tions. His mind, from the first, was 
open to receive first impressions, and to 
deduce principles from those impres- 
sions without prejudice. He, like Glad- 
stone, had enthusiasm; but it was the 
simpler and nobler enthusiasm to better 
the condition of his fellow mortals, 
rather than that of the worshipper in 
the stately temples of the older age. 
Gladstone, Disraeli, and nearly every 
other English statesman whose name is 
familiar nowadays to our ears, have been 
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groping cloudily about, now and then 
catching a glimpse of the light, yet al- 
ways treading their path with the un- 
certain steps of one who is anxious and 
not sure. The light has been on Bright’s 
path all the way, and he has stepped 
boldly, cheerily, and sturdily along it 
from first to last. Meanwhile the Glad- 
stones and Disraclis have, now and then, 
been unconsciously serving his purposes. 
Excluded, himself, from the power which 
would enable him to achieve the designs 
which he had in view, he has yet so influ- 
enced the spirit of his times, that the 
heirs of old Toryism like Gladstone, and 
the apostles of the new Toryism like Der- 
by, have been compelled to work out 
problems quietly, and, to them, uncon- 
sciously, set by John Bright. The 
“great Thor of English politics,” as he 
has been well called by an English wri- 
ter, has pressed all men into his service ; 
and he has lived to see the proudest of 
England’s feudal barons proposing to 
Parliament that some measure of “ house- 
hold suffrage” which he had once de- 
clared revolutionary, and the former 
proposer of which he and his Tories 
had once been more than half inclined 
to call a traitor to the Crown. 

How the fanatic of one era becomes 
the guide of another, has many a time 
and oft been illustrated in the history 
of every nation on the earth. Garrison, 
hooted in his younger manhood through 
the streets of respectable yet unprotest- 
ing Boston, in the ripeness of his age is 
revered as the patriarch of an immortal 
cause, and as the true victor in the 
mightiest of modern conflicts. John 
Bright, the detested, solitary, supercili- 
ously hated Quaker merchant from 
among the grimy smoke-pipes of Lan- 
cashire, rises in due time to the high 
counsels of yet half-feudal England, and 
is stamped a true prophet by the tide 
of events over which, as far as can be 
seen on the surface, he has had little or 
no control. It was not many years ago 
that,-on visiting the House of Commons 
for the first time, we saw Bright in his 
days of solitude and apparent obscur- 
ity, sitting aloft on an “ independent ” 
bench, few, even among Liberals, so 
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poor as to do him reverence, he being 
hardly yet regarded as one of the giants 
of the forensic strife. Beside him was 
the noble face of one who shared all his 
labors, all his obloquy, and all his hard- 
gotten and bitterly grudged yet already 
substantial triumphs. These two grand 
tribunes of the people—John Bright 
and Richard Cobden—were, like Ra- 
venswood of Sir Walter’s story, “ biding 
their time.” We shall never forget the 
firm, calm, resolute expression of those 
two faces, so unlike in physical contour, 
so remarkably like in their betrayal of 
the stout kindred spirits within. At 
that time these two were almost a party 
by themselves—the vanguard of two, 
all mind and no body, of English politi- 
cal progress! Still, of the two, Bright 
was the more isolated. He was more 
radical than Cobden, and had not that 
sweetness of nature and gentleness of 
manner which won for Cobden even the 
personal affection of men who detested 
his opinions. Cobden sought to con- 
vince by the persuasiveness, calmness, 
and conciliatory method of his bearing 
and eloquence; Bright disdained every 
art but truth and its plain speaking. 
The result was, that Cobden was 
honored by Liberal chiefs, while Bright 
was neglected and shunned. It is curi- 
ous to observe how the “ great Thor” 
gradually rose in the estimation of the 
party chiefs. Gladstone, frank and rash 
as he was, was accustomed, in the Palm- 
erstonian days, to speak of Bright cold- 
ly as the “ honorable Member for Bir- 
mingham ;” some years later, after the 
veteran Viscount had died in his har- 
ness, and Gladstone had drawn irre- 
vocably away from all sorts of veritable 
conservatism (over which some men cast 
a garment of sheep’s clothing, and 
called themselves “ Liberals”), we find 
him turning at last with a movement 
of respect to the dreaded fanatic of 
other days, and referring to him as 
“my honorable friend, the Member for 
Birmingham.” What was coming was 
then probably foreseen by all, longed 
for by some, dreaded bitterly by others. 
The squirearchy began somewhat pre- 
maturely, yet with the shrewd prevision 
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of the land-proud, to tremble for their 
broad acres, and sleek State-Churchism 
for its flowing lawn sleeves and fine fat 
livings. When Gladstone could call 
Bright “ friend,” the radical was on the 
high road to the national council-cham- 
ber. 

John Bright and his career are in 
some respects not unlike Cromwell and 
his. Bright, like Cromwell, was born 
in that stratum of society which is in 
England a grade lower than the stratum 
of “gentlemen.” Bright, like Crom- 
well, made himself what he is. Both 
had to struggle against feudalism and 
slowness of thought, had to convince 
people against their wills, and fought 
their way, by sheer indomitable per- 
severance and the quality of ruling, to 
a position where they were absolutely 
necessary, where the nation could by no 
means do without them. Both possess- 
ed a sincere and moving piety, a rigor- 
ous honesty, a sleepless activity, a strong 
necessary hardness and harshness in pur- 
suit of their end. Either, had their 
temperament been yielding in the least 
degree, would have dissolved the spell 
of their power; that power was found- 
ed upon a rock of indomitable will, of 
solid conviction, and of substantial 
patriotism. Both at last won a place 
where even feudal lords and the mass 
of snobs looked up to, instead of down 
upon them; each, in his own day, ac- 
complished a revolution in England fit 
and necessary for the age in which it 
occurred, and to the accomplishment 
of which each proved himself fully 
equal. Both were examples of the 
highest -type of an Englishman; dis- 
playing in their characters those salient 
national traits, which in the vulgar and 
ignorant Briton become vices and lead 
to crimes, which, prompted by the na- 
tional selfishness, have sometimes led to 
international injustices and oppressions 
of the weak, but which, when tempered 
by a lucid intelligence and a love of 
justice, enable their possessors to achieve 
great reforms and to give a nobler 
phase to Anglo-Saxon and Christian 
civilization. 

While, however, Cromwell came from 
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the agricultural class, Bright was the 
son of a manufacturer. He was born 
in 1811, at Rochdale, where he still re- 
sides, and consequently entered the 
Cabinet for the first time in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age, when still appa- 
rently in the prime of his mental facul- 
ties. His boyhood and youth gave little 
inkling of what he was afterward to be- 
come. He was an uncommonly shrewd 
youth, having all the Quaker aptitude 
for business, and taking kindly, with a 
vigor all his own, to the desk and ledger 
to which his thrifty father introduced 
him. He soon became known as a 
“chip of the old block,” and was look- 
ed on as one of the likeliest young 
manufacturers in all that sooty country. 
He reached his majority, however, at a 
time when every Englishman in the 
land was probably watching with eager 
anxiety the course of political events. 
The great Reform revolution of 1831- 
32, breaking out sternly after years of 
unhealthy repression, summoned the 
thoughts of all men to the political cen- 
tre. 

Bright plunged iato politics then and 
there with a lusty zeal which augured 
well for his future. In his immedi- 
ate neighborhood he began to stir up 
the middle and lower classes, to make 
enthusiastic speeches, and to do what 
he could to kindle the “ agitation” 
which the Liberal leaders plead for from 
the palace of St. Stephen’s. Having 
thus once plunged into this stormy pool 
of politics, he found it too attractive 
to ‘be again thrown aside. He saw 
with delight the accomplishment of the 
Grey Reform, and was not ill-content 
to see it forced upon a contumacious 
House of Lords and an unwilling King. 
Thenceforth he entered with enthusiasm 
upon the study of political questions— 
appearing seldom on public occasions, 
dividing his time between the factory 
and his books of political philosophy. 
A noble occasion for all earnest Reform- 
erscame. Corn was almost prohibited 
to enter England from without ; conse- 
| quently, starvation stood at England’s 

‘door, and dire want boldly entered it. 
Some brilliant inventors of cures for 
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political evils—by no means quacks, 
either, as it turned out—imagined the 
famous Anuti-Corn-Law League; and 
Bright was one of the first to join it, 
and to pledge himself to work for its 
object to the best of his ability—which 
proved to be not at all second-rate. 
There he found Cobden, henceforth to 
be his especial “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend;” Milner Gibson, an accom- 
plished gentleman and a Liberal to the 
heart’s core; and Charles Pelham Vil- 
liers, an aristocrat who could be just. 
How the Anti-Corn-Law League 
struggled and fought and finally won 
the day, bending the proud Sir Robert 
Peel to its will at last, is a story which 
has been often told, and is familiar. It 
was a golden opportunity for Bright, 
who went from town to town lecturing 
and speaking, kindling the despondent 
to confidence by the infection of his 
zeal and the strong logic of his elo- 
quence, uniting with his colleagues in 
all their projects, and winning alike 
from them and from his less cultivated 
auditors wonder at his oratorical power, 
and admiration for his unquenchable 
energy. The cause of the League re- 
warded him for his advocacy by making 
him a present of fame. In 1843 he had 
become of sufficient importance to stand 
as a candidate for Parliament in the 
fine old Cathedral city of Durham ; but 
this time failed of success, as the cathe- 
dral cities of England are often shy of 
Reformers. But Durham was open to 
conviction; and in an election which 
soon followed, decided, to her honor, 
to speak to the House of Commons 
through the mouth of John Bright. It 
was not in his nature, on reaching West- 
minster, to sit still; he had an abun- 
dance of self-confidence, this young 
Quaker, merchant, and politician of 
thirty-two; and he had sat in Parlia- 
ment but a few months when he opened 
on the fortress of feudalism and antique 
prejudice, with his first speech. The 
subject was one to which he had given 
his closest attention—free trade; he 
argued that principle as moral, as ex- 
pedient, as just; the older politicians 
stared at him, but they did not laugh 
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at him. But he by no meaus confined 
himself to commercial questions; he 
spoke as well on foreign affairs, on In- 
dian matters, on home improvements, on 
departmental reform, and what not. In 
short, during this eventful Parliament- 
ary session which intervened between 
his return for Durham in 1843-47, dur- 
ing which Sir Robert Peel fell from 
material power, and rose to a great 
height in the estimation of men, Bright 
was incessantly exploding mines under 
monopoly, abuse, and unfair privilege, 
making deep incisions into the still liv- 
ing body of feudalism, and building 
up for himself a wide reputation for 
the unmistakable thoroughness of his 
opinions, and the equally certain bril- 
liancy of his talents and energy of his 
nature. He was never one of those 
bashful, sensitive young men, te whom 
some novelists and poets give an exclu- 
sive patent for genius, and of whom a 
shining example was the youthful He- 
brew-descended Disraeli. Bright, from 
the first, knew his powers, and showed 
that he knewthem. His maiden speech 
in the House is described as having been 
spoken as boldly, as easily, and as con- 
fidently, as those which he delivered 
twenty years later. There was no pe- 
culiar delicacy of manner or of thought 
expressed, such as many sages think be- 
fit the political tyro. He was master of 
his theme, master of himself; what had 
he to fear? So he seemed to say when 
for the first time he faced “the most 
august assembly in Europe.” 

Thus progressing and proving his 
abilities, he stood, in 1847, as a candi- 
date to represent the great cotton capi- 
tal, Manchester, close by which was situ- 
ated his native town of Rochdale; and 
being elected by that great constituency, 
he was its member for ten years, until 
the downfall of Palmerston’s first Cabi- 
net in 1857. On one subject he felt 
strongly: he was bitterly opposed to 
the great military and naval armaments 
which Palmerston thought it necessary 
to maintain. England has long been 
drained, in order to sustain a large 
standing army, of resources which might 
have been devoted to lighter taxation 
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and internal reform. Bright protested 
against the attitude which the kingdom 
took in relation to European politics ; 
declared that it was folly to involve her 
in engagements which would force her 
into wars useless to herself, and only 
undertaken to prop up foreign dynas- 
ties. He advocated with all his elo- 
quence a reduction of the forces, and a 
permanent policy of peace and non-in- 
tervention. Such a doctrine was re- 
ceived by even the Liberals of that day 
with contempt: for was not England 
mistress of the sea and arbiter of Eu- 
rope, and how could she give up her 
proud old bellicose renown? Yet the 
seed sown in time bore fruit; and now 
the great Liberal party, aristocratic 
Revolution Whig houses, and all, are 
for reduction in the army and navy, re- 
trenchment in the military departments, 
and an attitude of unintervening in- 
difference to the affairs of continental 
Europe. In this doctrine, so boldly 


broached long before the times were 
ripe for it, the Quaker rearing of Bright 


appeared, and gave a handle to the jeers 
of his enemies: but it has always been 
one of his most marked characteristics 


that opposition, insult, irony, and abuse’ 


have endowed him invariably with 
greater strength and perseverance than 
before. Palmerston found him one of 
the most formidable and acute of his 
critics ; and just at the time when the 
aristocratic Liberals, who had now the 
possession of power, flattered them- 
selves that they were secure, and had 
quietly lulled electoral reform, so that 
they thought it in a state of lethargy, 
there came a startling resolution from 
Bright’s corner of the House, in favor 
of household suffrage. In the scene 
that followed, Bright played the Achilles 
and William Page Wood the Aga- 
memnon; and there was clearly rebel- 
lion in the very camp of the Ministry 
itself, ultimately resulting in the jaunty 
Premier’s first overthrow. It was on 


this occasion that Bright, on meeting’ 


Page Wood in the lobby, after the 
household suffrage debate, grasped the 
lawyer by the hand, thanked him for 
his eloquent plea for radical reform, and 
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exclaimed, “ When I am in the Cabinet, 
Wood, you shall be Lord Chancellor.” 
Eighteen years from that time, it was 
announced one morning that John 
Bright was a Right Honorable, and the 
next day came the news, true to the 
letter of the prophecy, that Page Wood 
had been elevated to the woolsack. 
Chinese matters proved too much 
even for the conciliatory and popular 
Palmerston : early in 1857, he sustained, 
on this question, s decisive defeat. 
Bright, whom you weuld think, from 
his noble and stalwart physique, to 
possess an iron constitution, was then 
out of health, and was seeking new 
strength in the bland air of Italy. He 
hastened home at once to take part in 
the political drama; appeared before 
his constituents at Manchester, justify- 
ing the vote of censure which had been 
passed on the so-called Liberal govern- 
ment of Palmerston, at the instance of 
his friends Cobden and Thomas Milner 
Gibson. The latter was, with him, a 
candidate before the Manchester elec- 
tors for reélection. Manchester, it 
seems, was not yet out of the woods 
of feudalism—idolized Palmerston, like 
the rest, without the least knowing 
why ; perhaps because he was a joker, 
and took things easily, and was a “thor- 
ough Briton ’—and the real men of ine | 


tellectual bone and muscle were no | 


match for the aged dandy Premier in 
personal popularity. The result was 
that Manchester, still wandering in old, 
uncouth errors, rejected John Bright, 
and forever lost the honor of being 
represented by the boldest and most 
honest thinker and actor of the day. 
For a short while Bright lay upon his 
oars without Parliament, and took 
breath; by no means idle—for indo- 
lence and sloth are not in the man. He 
was agitating, thinking, studying the 
while. One of the members for the 
great constituency of Birmingham died. 
Bright was at once called on to stand 
in his place; was elected by a very large 
majority, and for Birmingham he has 
sat ever since. 

During all these long years of Bright’s 
Parliamentary career, there was little of 
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“incident attaching to him individually, 
but there was a growth both in him- 
self and in the estimation in which he 
was held by others, which, not percepti- 
ble then, is very clearly traced as, from 
the present, we look back upon his ca- 
reer. A determination which is invinci- 
ble and deterred by no obstacle, moral 
or practical, and a steadfast advocacy 
of that which is clearly seen to be 
right—a disregard, often too brusquely 
evinced, yet so evinced as to leave no 
doubt of its honesty, of old modes of 
thought and ceremonious observance of 
antique humbug—such qualities as 
these, in the long run, must make them- 
selves felt; they must win converts; 
they must, by-and-bye, assert a power 
which is not to be blinked, sneered at, 
and then forgotten; but must be met, 
respected, and joined in the issue on 
equal terms. The administration of 


jaunty Lord Palmerston retarded Eng-., 
lish civilization, and held on to office’ 


on false pretences. Pretending to be a 
Liberal, the wily old Lord did the work 
of the Tories far more comfortably and 


effectually than they could have done 


it themselves. He was, unhappily for 
the cause of English Liberalism, en- 
dowed with the faculty of keeping men 
together, and under him, in a wonder- 
ful degree; so he soldered real Liber- 
als, who were weak, but arxious to do 
well, and mock Liberals, who were set 
and determined to do nothing, into 4 
seemingly harmonious body, and hay- 
ing thus built up his power, he could 
afford quietly to snub earnest and inde- 
pendent Brights and Cobdens, to wave 
away their advocacy of reform with a 
courtly gesture and a jocose smirk, and 
to do the work of the aristocracy, the 
squirearchy, the hierarchy, and all effete 
things, to his heart’s content. Just as 
George IV., by a blunt, bullying sort of 
Hanoverian obstinacy, delayed the first 
Reform for twenty years or more, and 
just as his dull-brained, pious old father 
before him, persistently throtiled every 
scheme of Catholic Emancipation, so 
Palmerston, in the blandest and court- 
liest and jolliest of manners, pooh-pooh- 
ed reform, went on with his foolish 
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wars and gross administrative blunders, 
and delighted the squires, while he 
made the true Liberals, the real friends 
of a progress in earnest, mourn over the 
superficial tendencies of his rule, and 
the utter want of seriousness which 
marked his expressions of political 
faith. 

Men less bold, less honest, and less 
certain of the truth than Bright, would 
have yielded, and did yield to this 
smooth, subtle, malign influence of the 
Palmerstonian kind. Gladstone, hesi- 
tating, almost vacillating, in his uncer- 
tainty of opinion ; certain pseudo-Liber- 
al lords, by no means honest in the 
political sense ; timid men like Lowe-—— 
these afford us types of the great Palm- 
erstonian Liberal party. The little co- 
terie struggled on, however, undismay- 
ed, against these tremendous obstacles ; 
and there was one fact which gradually 
developed itself, which rejoiced them 
and gave them courage. Their oft-re- 
peated predictions were one by one 
coming true, despite Palmerstonianism 
and its attendant ills. Old fogies did 
not see it—that was hardly strange ; 
but what was strange was, that men so 
clear-headed as Gladstone, as Disraeli, 
as Clarendon, did not see it. The first 
great triumph, achieved in an apparent 
mystery, was the great Treaty of Com- 
merce with France. On all the great 
questions of his generation, John Bright 
has not only been right, but has actually 
been proved to be right out of the very 
mouths of his proudest and most vehe- 
ment enemies. The death of Palmerston 
was the signal of Liberal emancipation ; 
it put forward the crisis of the drama 
so rapidly, that within a year after that 
event, the pseudo-Liberals had to un- 
mask and display the Tory blue of their 
real opinions. But even in the winter 
of 186566, Earl Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone had not awakened to the fact 
that John Bright was the great true 
prophet of English progress, and tbat 
he was fast becoming the autocrat of 
English good sense. The finest orator— 
excepting only Gladstone himself—in 


‘the lower House, the idol of the few, 


but ever augmenting far-seeing think- 
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ers, the sturdiest of modern Tribunes, 
John Bright was offered no place in the 
reconstructed Cabinet, the Cabinet which 
was at last to grapple with the giant 
question of reform. There was yet, in 
this new Russell-Gladstone Cabinet, a 
leaven of the old Palmerstonianism—a 
spice of squirearchism. After all the 
promises to increase the franchise, to 
give at last to the English people their 
full share in the sovereignty of the Em- 
pire, pitiful was the handful of suffrage 
which this Liberal government offered. 
They proposed to put the new reform 
on a basis of seven-pound rental; that 
meant that all men who paid seven 
pounds a year rent should vote; all be- 
low this grade of society were still ex- 
cluded. Bright, bitterly disappointed, 
doubtless, yet had the sense to see that 
this concession was at least better than 
nothing, and might lead to more. He 
gave the bill his support—explicitly 
telling the House, however, in his in- 
imitably strong English, that he accept- 
ed it only as an installment. But the 
bill, strangled by the pseudo-Liberals, 
fell through ; then came in the old true 
blue Tories, under my Lord Derby and 
Benjamin Disraeli, and threatened, bul- 
lied, cajoled, and forced, by public 
opinion, now grown hard to restrain 
and impossible wholly to resist, they 
marched grimly up to the hateful goal 
of household suffrage; stole thus de- 
liberately the twenty-years’ thunder of 
John Bright, and crowned him a great 
statesman and political authority, whom 
they would have rejoiced in devoting to 
political perdition. 

Now observe John Bright, in these 
days when his hair has grown snowy 
white, and broad wrinkles cross his 
broad English face, and he has passed 
his prime in an entirely novel charac- 
ter. Rienzi has paid his homage to 
Colonna, and Mirabeau has kissed the 
hand of the Bourbon. The great Trib- 
une of the people and Thor of English 
politics has turned courtier. Plain 
Quaker John Bright consents to receive 
the aristocratic title of Right Honor- 
able, and we read of him in the Court 
Neesman as visiting, “having the honor 
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of dining” &c. at Windsor and other 
royal palaces; he is gazetted as guing 
hither and thither: above his name and 
below it appear high-sounding titles 
which we have heard of before in 
Hume’s pages, and Macaulay’s. He isa 
Minister of the Crown, a distinguished 
servant of the Queen, one of the power- 
wielders of the Empire which, they tell 
us is so vast, that the sun never sets 
upon it. More: next to the Premier 
himself, there is no man in England 
who holds so large a share of real au- 
thority: he could doubtless destroy the 
Cabinet to-morrow : Gladstone will heed 
his word, and will think long before he 
dissents from it. Have monarchy and 


‘aristocracy come to John Bright, or he 


to them? Is he there to serve them, or 
to mould them to serve the people? In 
his long public career he has been busy, 
“ Americanizing” English institutions 
—is it that he is now relapsing into 
feudalism? Few who know the man 
and have observed him—how earnestly 
and amid what obstacles he has toiled 
—how he has used his brilliant talents 
to shock prevalent opinion, and has in 
no instance conceded a whit to olden 
ideas,—will believe that he has entered 
the Cabinet with any other motive than 
that of wielding a longer influence in 
the direction in which he has all his 
life been aiming. He has become a 
power there, where no man of his gene- 
ration and opinions has been before. 
The very fact that John Bright has 
grown great enough to be offered a seat 
at the royal council board, has advanced , 
the ideas of which he is the exponent 
more than can well be calculated. The 
process of “hating, then pitying, then , 
adoring ” Bright's democracy, has been | 
going on: enthroned in power by the 
advancement of its apostle, men and 
masses have drawn near the truths 
which before, not knowing them, they 
detested. It is a new era in English 
politics; an era destructive of many 
shams, and dangerous to all. If Bright 
sits in council with an Argyll, a Claren- 
don, a de Grey, and a Cavendish, it is 
because the feudal houses of England 
prefer bending to breaking; they have 
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come to him; it is the Commoners, not 
the Peers, in English Cabinets of the 
present day, who hold the reins of min- 
isterial power, and frame the nation’s 
policy. 

Bright the orator is the illustration 
and exponent of Bright the man. It 
has often been observed how pure and 
Saxon is his language, how straightfor- 
ward his tone, and how bold his speech 
on every occasion. His presence is that 
of a man self-reliant, and both physi- 
cally and intellectually powerful. His 
form is robust, not corpulent ; he holds 
his head high and frank, fearing the eye 
of no man, always looking you full in 
the face; his full round face and bold 
straight nose; his clear, often stern 
gray eye; his rounded and firm-set chin 
and positive mouth ; his straight, active 
figure, produce an impression hardly 
equalled by that produced by any other 
Parliamentary orator. His complexion 
is of that clear white Saxon color which 
is often seen in Englishmen thirty years 
younger; the color of his cheeks is a 
sign of healthy blood rather than self- 
indulgence. When he rises to speak, 
the crowded hall is hushed, all are in- 
tent, and wait almost breathless for the 
orator’s opening sentence. A hot re- 
former, he is yet far from being a tor- 
rentlike or passionate declaimer. Glad- 
stone, Lowe, Salisbury, Derby, are all far 
more fiery and impetuous. Bright seems 
to say, “I am so perfectly in the right, 
you are so entirely in the wrong, that I 
can afford to be calm, while you may 
storm as men in error only do.” De- 
liberate, clear, strong, firm, easy, with 
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fine modulation of a voice naturally 
hoarse and somewhat harsh—his form 
and head erect, his eyes rivetted upon 
the Tory phalanx, his hand resting on 
the bench or inserted in his waistcoat ; 
not the slightest embarrassment betray- 
ing itself, as if he were on ground thor- 
oughly tried and wholly congenial—his 
address unruffled by the taunts and 
sneers and muttered “Ohs!” of his 
opponents—occasionally, with an infre- 
quency which greatly enhances the 
effect, rising to a noble and poetic 
metaphor, or quoting from the Sacred 
Volume—more often making his appeals 
unadorned save by an art of sincere 
logic which gives him his most power- 
ful weapon—direct and strong in his 
blows, making every one tell, every one 
complete and endowed with its fullest - 
strength : these qualities constitute him 
one of the classic orators of this cen- 
tury in England. The deliberation with 
which he speaks is well in keeping with 
the seriousness and weight of what he 
says; for he is a man in earnest, a man 
who, having labored for thirty years to- 
ward the end which seems now in sight, 
cannot afford to dally with pretty 
phrases, or linger playing by the way- 
side, or raise a laugh, or use his precious 
moments lightly, or leave incomplete 
the chain of reasoning which he con- 
structs. 

Such a man is not likely to lose him- 
self in the dazzle of a court, or amid 
the ambitious and restless pleasures of 
political authority; and England will 
one day bless the fortune that threw him 
into the political struggles of the day. 








Twetve Hours Ararr. 


TWELVE HOURS APART. 


He loved me. But he loved, likewise, 
This morning’s world in bloom and wings: 
Ah, does he love the world that lies 
In dampness, whispering shadowy things, 
Under this little band of moon ? 


He loves me? Will he fail to see 
A phantom hand has touch’d my hair 
(And waver’d, withering, over me) 
To leave a subtle grayness there 
Below the outer sheen of June ? 


He loves me? Would he call it fair, 
The flush’d half-flower he left me, say ? 
For it has pass’d beneath the glare 
And from my bosom drops away, 
Shaken into the grass with pain ? 


He loves me? Well, I do not know. 
A song in plumage cross’d the hill 
At sunrise when I felt him go— 
And song and plumage now are still. 
He could not praise the bird again. 


He loves me? Vail’d in mist I stand, 
My veins less high with life than when 
To-day’s thin dew was in the land, 
Vaguely less beautiful than then— 
Myself a dimness with the dim. 


He loves me? Iam faint with fear. 
He never saw me quite so old, 
I never met him quite so near 
My grave, nor quite so pale and cold: 
——Nor quite so sweet, he says, to him! 
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THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


New organizations, and not new ap- 
plications of old ones, appear to be 
necessary means for new reforms, 

Whenever the fibre of ramie, the 
“coming plant” of the textile future, 
shall be supplied in marketable quanti- 
ties, the cotton spinner will not be able 
to work it with his present machinery. 
Complete new suits of machines must 
be invented for the new fibre. 

Every new political idea proceeds in 
the same way. It is far enough from 
receiving a welcome into existing po- 
litical organizations. They reject it 
and struggle against it even unto death, 
and it really has to fight its way by a 
moral conquest of the nation, before it 
passes into the government of it. 

With religious organizations it is the 
same. The great missionary move- 
ments, Romanist and Protestant, the 
Methodist Reformation, the English 
Puritan movement under the Tudors 
and Stuarts, the Lutheran Reformation, 


were not applications of the old organi- 
zations to propagate new ideas, but new 
bodies, formed by and for new souls. 

The history of the primeval religion, 
as followed by the Jewish and then by 
the Christian church, seem to indicate 
that the Almighty adopts this principle 
in His dealings with men. 

It would be easy to adduce instances 
under these heads, but it is unnecessary. 
A single characteristic of recent re- 
formatory movements should, however, 
be mentioned. It is, that they proceed 
rather by the voluntary action of nume- 
rous codperators, than by the operation 
of a single despotic will. Wesleys are 
every year less likely; codperative so- 
cieties are from year to year more nume- 
rous, 

The system of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, which is at present in full 
vigor and energetic activity throughout 
Protestant Christendom, is a specimen 
of the clan of organizations now spoken 
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of. It is a new organization, for new 
purposes. It proceeds upon the co- 
operative principle by voluntary, asso- 
ciated action. It is composed of young 
men exclusively—who will not be glad 
to learn from its regulations that sunny 
youth lasts a full quarter of a century, 
from fifteen to forty ?—and it is for the 
purpose of applying new means and 
methods of prevention, help and cure, to 
such needs and dangers and evil habits 
of young men as are most harmful un- 
der the conditions cf society to-day. 
The following summary, by a member 
of the Association, very well epitomizes 
the means and ends of the institution: 
“The Christian Association, in propor- 
tion to its membership and their activ- 
ity, becomes a moral police wherever it 
is established, arresting the vicious in 
their mad career, preventing much of 
the sin that promises to ripen into 
crime, removing or diminishing, so far 
as its influence extends, the teeming 
temptations of city life, and attracting 
towards itself the confidence and love 
of those whose rescue has thus been 
wrought. By its well-arranged system 
of practical fraternity, the institution 
provides employment for the unemploy- 
ed, homes and churches and friends for 
the stranger, nurses and physicians for 
the sick, and all this without other in- 
centive than the consciousness of dis- 
charging duty and the hope of winning 
souls to Christ. It makes not member- 
ship the sole title to its benefits, it ex- 
acts no oaths of secrecy, it assumes no 
prerogatives of power or privilege, it 
puts forth no pretension to peculiar 
sanctity.” 

The object of the present paper is to 
briefly sketch the origin, progress, and 
present condition of the system of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations as a whole, 
and to further illustrate the subject, by 
some details of the character and work- 
ings of one local and representative As- 
sociation—that of the great city of New 
York. 


I.—THE SYSTEM. 


Until 1844—the year in which the 
London Association was formed—or- 
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ganized effort for the religious (includ- 
ing the moral, mental and social) cul- 
ture and development of young men, 
exclusively, had been practically un- 
known. 

Twenty-five years have wrought a 
mighty change; for the year 1869 shows 
us, in Europe and America, actively 
laboring for the improvement of yourg 
men, as a class, more than 1,250 Chris- 
tian Associations, having a membership 
estimated at ninety-five thousand indi- 
viduals. : 

The institution had its origin in a 
prayer mecting, held in the upper story 
of a commercial house in the heart of 
London, in the year 1844. This meet- 
ing grew out of a desire on the part of 
half a dozen clerks, of a religious turn 
of mind, to spend a portion of their 
little leisure in religious exercises, and 
in the hope that some of their fellow 
clerks might be induced to join them. 


‘The effects of the meeting were speedily 


noticeable in the conduct and conversa- 
tion of the whole clerical force of the 
establishment: the idea was caught up 
by Christian young men in other mer- 
cantile houses, and the practice of hold- 
ing these daily prayer meetings became 
contagious. On the 6th of June, 1844, 
it was decided by those interested in 
the movement, to form a “Society for 
Improving the Spiritual Condition of 
Young Men in the Drapery and other 
Trades,” and the details of organiza- 
tion were completed without delay. 
Thus were laid the foundations of the 
London Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

From London the influence of the 
new Mission movement radiated rapid- 
ly. Following in the wake of England, 
the Christian youth of Germany, Swit- 
zerland and France established similar 
Associations, and entered actively into 
the work in their several localities, 
Despite occasional reverses and tempo- 
rary opposition, the new Societies in- 
creased in number and influence until 
many of the most important towns of 
Continental Europe had organized As- 
sociations; and the European Associa- 
tions now count a working membership 
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of twenty-five hundred and sixty young 
men, divided among seven hundred and 
fifty-seven societies. 

On five different occasions, since 1855, 
the European organizations have been 
convened in “ Conferences Universelles,” 
at several of which the American asso- 
ciations have been represented by dele- 
gates, to whom has been accorded (with 
only a single exception) the most hearty 
welcome. The proceedings of the Paris 
Conference of 1867 have been published 
in a “Souvenir,” of over two hundred 
pages, which contains, beside many 
valuable reports, two remarkably inter- 
esting papers on “ Youth and the Gos- 
pel,” and “ How to make the Christian 
Association most attractive.” 

The pioneer Young Men’s Christian 
Association in America, was that organ- 
ized in December, 1851, at Montreal ; 
but, almost simultaneously, steps were 
taken in Boston to inaugurate the move- 
ment there. The newspaper publica- 
tion of a letter, describing a visit to 
the London Association’s rooms, pre- 
pared the way in Boston; and the ex- 
ample set by the young men of that 
city, was speedily followed by the es- 
tablishment of such societies, adopting 
the same constitution, in several other 
cities in the United States. Before the 
close of 1852, eleven Associations had 
been formed on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and three years more saw fifty-four 
societies in successful operation, with a 
membership of nearly twenty thousand 
young men, of whom twenty-five hun- 
dred were enrolled in Boston and six- 
teen hundred in New York. In 1859, 
the number of American Associations 
had reached one hundred and eighty- 
two, with an estimated membership of 
forty thousand. 

But the tide of progress and success 
was suddenly turned at the approach 
of the Civil War; and the actual out- 
break of the Rebellion snapped the ties 
which for years had linked together the 
Northern and Southern Associations. 
Patriotism made it doubly the duty of 
Christian young men to fight for their 
endangered Government, and the so- 
cieties at the North were prompt to 
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furnish respondents to President Lin- 
coln’s call for volunteers. Throughout 
the subsequent years of strife and car- 
nage, numbers of the Christian Associa- 
tions necessarily lost their organization, 
and left untilled their former fields. 
Such of their members, however, as 
did not enter the army of the Union, 
either as soldiers, nurses or evangelists, 
strove to supply the vacancies at home 
by increased devotion to the cause. 

Among the local benefactions and re- 
forms accomplished by the Associations 
during that period of its existence 
which we have thus outlined down to 
the war, and over and above their regu- 
lar programme, may be named the la- 
bors of the New Orleans members dur- 
ing the epidemic of 1858 ; the help sent 
from a Northern Association to the or- 
phans left by the yellow fever at Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth; the “ firemen’s 
meetings” in Philadelphia and else- 
where; the tent-preaching system at 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati; the sys- 
tem of Union prayer meetings which 
has become very extensively adopted 
throughout the country ; and lastly, the 
formation and support of the U. 8. Chris- 
tian Commission, begun by the New 
York Association, in May, 1861. 

With the close of the war, in 1865, 
began a general awakening of dormant 
Associations, the reorganization of such 
as had disbanded, and the systematic 
extension and occupation of the field 
by the establishment of new societies. 

At the Annual Convention at Albany 
in 1866, only sixty-seven Associations 
out of the one hundred and eighty-two 
were reported as having survived the 
war. But in 1867, at the Montreal Con- 
vention, two hundred and _ forty-five 
were in operation; and at Detroit, last 
June, the number of organizations had 
reached five hundred and thirteen, an 
increase of two hundred and sixty-seven 
(more than double) in a single year. 

The Institution, as such, ignores sects, 
denominations, creeds, and forms of 
faith, stipulating only that its voters 
and office-bearers shall be reputable 
members of Evangelical Christian bod- 
ies. So thoroughly imbued are the As- 
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sociations with this spirit of Protestant 
Catholicity ‘that, for years, thousands 
of these young men have labored side 
by side in Association work, without 
asking or learning each other’s Church 
relations, and friction from doctrinal 
differences is practically unknown. 

For several years previous to 1860, a 
majority of the Associations then ex- 
isting in the United States attached 
themselves together in a sort of Con- 
federation, which its promoters hoped 
would result in more active, extended, 
and beneficent labors; but, either from 
a surplusage of machinery, or the lack 
of some pivotal part, the scheme failed 
to fulfil such hopes, and the opening 
war having closed the doors of sympa- 
thy and fraternity between the societies 
North and South, the Confederation 
project was abandoned. 

The only links of union, looking to- 
wards centralization, now recognized 
by the Associations, are the Annual 
Conventions and the Executive Com- 
mittees apointed thereat. But for 
these, there would exist no medium of 


correspondence, no method of compiling 
trustworthy statistics, no unity of ac- 
tion, and no regular system of organ- 


izing new societies. The Conventions 
are called by the Executive Committee, 
and are usually attended by several hun- 
dred delegates (accredited according to 
a fixed basis of representation), from 
Associations located throughout the 
United States and British Provinces. 

The Executive Committee, previous 
to 1866, was located, for one year, at 
the place where the Convention ap- 
pointing it had been held; but the 
Albany Convention innovated upon this 
custom by locating the Committee, for 
three years, at New York, and naming, 
as its members, young men belonging 
to the New York Association. 

Under the supervision of the Corre- 
sponding Members of the Executive 
Committee, in the several districts, State 
Conventions have, of late years, been 
held at intervals throughout the coun- 
try, and with much advantage to the 
cause. Eleven of these Conferences 
were held last year, in addition to a 
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number of Christian Conventions, so 
called, to which the Association work- 
ers stood sponsors, and supplied im- 
portant aid. 

Quite recently the Executive Com- 
mittee have organized a Pacific Rail- 
road Mission, which aims to plant a 
Christian Association at every important 
station on the new iron road to the 
Pacific. Thus keeping abreast of the 
world’s progress, these young men are 
pushing forward their pickets, and 
making ready to possess the land in the 
Master’s name. 

From the last report of the Executive 
Committee we extract a few statistical 
totals. 

“ According to the best information 
we have been able to obtain, there are 
now in Europe seven hundred and fifty- 
seven Associations, with twenty-five 
thousand and sixty ees distribu- 
ted as follows, viz. : 


Associations. 
Great Britain & Ireland.. — 


Members. 


Italy & the Mediterranean. 10 
France.s.ccccccscccccccccce 75 
Switzerland 

North Germany............. 231 
Wurtemburg & S.Germany 42 


“A brief summary of some of the 
leading items in the recent reports of 
the American Associations, taken from 
the latest official sources, is as follows: 

“The following Associations are re- 
ported as occupying buildings of which 
they are the owners, viz. Meriden, 
Conn.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Newtown, L. 
I.; Philadelphia, Pa. Total value, 
$77,000. Buildings are now erecting 
by the following Associations, viz., Chi- 
cago (the beautiful home of that Asso- 
ciation having been destroyed by fire), 
Washington, Plantsville, New ‘York 
city, Omaha, and San Francisco. The 
following have building funds, viz., 
Boston, Montreal, Poughkeepsie, Bris- 
tol, R. I, North Shore, Staten Island, 
N. Y., Springfield, Ohio ; in all, amount- 
ing to not less than $625,000. We con- 
sider it safe to estimate the amount of 
property owned and controlled by the 
Associations for building purposes at 
not less than $750,000. Ninety of these 
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Associations have libraries, embracing 
sixty-one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five volumes, valued at $100,601. 
One hundred and seventy-one report 
their expenses for the current year at 
$211,202 45. Ninety-two.report courses 
of sermons for young men. Seventeen 
report more than five weekly prayer 
meetings. Eighty-nine report two or 
more weekly prayer meetings. One 
hundred and twenty-six report at least 
one weekly prayer meeting. Fifty-two 
report a daily prayer meeting. Two 
thousand six hundred and eighteen con- 
versions are reported. A large number, 
in addition, report special religious in- 
terest, but fail to specify the number 
of conversions, if any. Two hundred 
and fifty-seven Associations report fifty- 
two thousand seven hundred and sev- 
enty-four members, leaving two hun- 
dred and fifty-six unreported. It is 
quite safe to estimate the present mem- 
bership of the Associations at seventy 
thousand.” 


Il.—THE NEW YORK CITY YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The peculiar and exceptional violence 
of the temptations which New York 
city presents to young men, in idle 
amusements, dissipation, drunkenness, 
gambling and harlotry, renders it all 
the fairer field for testing the merits 
and accomplishing the objects of the 
Association. 

Its headquarters are, for the present, 
rooms at No. 161 Fifth Avenue, where 
a commodious reading-room, attractive- 
ly furnished, abundantly supplied with 
newspapers and magazines, and con- 
taining a free library of considerable 
extent, is always open. Here, appli- 
cants for membership or for aid, and 
strangers and visitors, always find a 
ready welcome. The newcomer is made 
to realize that he is among friends, 
whom it is safe to trust and whose sym- 
pathy is assured him in advance. In- 
vited to the social meetings, and in- 
duced, thereafter, to attend the religious 
gatherings of the Association, he finds 
the members busily and earnestly labor- 
ing to do good. The conversation 
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around him is refined and refining ; the 
companionships offered him are socially 
unexceptionable, and calculated to kin- 
dle his ambition; the moral atmos- 
phere, far from being oppressive, has an 
exhilarating effect, and, by degrees, 
charms and enchains him. 

Lectures and readings of a high order 
of excellence, and free to all, are occa- 
sionally given at the Rooms, in week- 
day evenings; and sermons are from 
time to time delivered before the Asso- 
ciation by our most eminent clergy- 
men, in one or another of our finest 
churches, 

On the fourth Monday of each month 
the business meetings of the Associa- 
tion are held, and here everybody is at 
home, or soon becomes so by mutual 
introductions. At these meetings essays 
are read and discussed, reports of com- 
mittees presented, and all the members 
made acquainted with the past month’s 
work aud its result, so far as ascertain- 
ed. During the year there are also held 
reunions or receptions, to which music 
and art lend their attractions, and which 
are only too crowded to be fully enjoy- 
ed by all. To make these receptions 
successful, our best artists and collect- 
ors have often contributed their pic- 
tures, and vocal talent from our most 
popular church choirs is always at the 
service of the Association. 

A Choral Society, under the charge 
of a Music Committee, and led by a 
well-known Professor, supplies evening 
entertainment to those who are musi- 
cally inclined ; while a Literary Society 
and a French Class furnish opportunity 
for culture in their respective branches. 
Religious meetings, of course, are nu- 
merous. They are supported upon the 
voluntary principle, and their interest 
is usually so well sustained that they 
are no small addition to the other at- 
tractive features of the Institution. 

But mere social enjoyment and re- 
ligious development are not all that the 
Association secures to its members. 
Young men who are out of situations 
must be‘furnished with employment ; 
and a Committee is constantly perform- 
ing useful work in this department. 
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Boarding-houses, which shall be homes, 
are found for the unhappy denizens of 
the “ Hash Rows” and “ Sleepless Hol- 
lows” of this great city. Are any 
young men reported laid aside by sick- 
ness? their bedsides are visited, and 
their wants ministered to by a standing 
committee of the Association, whose 
business it is to care for them. Under 
this humane system, a young English- 
man (whose only title to help was his 
letter of introduction from a foreign 
Association) was for months tenderly 
watched over, his board-bills paid, his 
physicians furnished, his medicines pro- 
cured, the expense of his removal to 
the South cheerfully met, and when, 
finally, he succumbed to his disease, his 
body was brought back to New York, 
and (we believe) subsequently forward- 
ed to his mother in England—all at the 
cost of a few members of the New York 
Association, who remembered their 
Master’s words: “ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Nor are these the privileges of the 
paying members only, but, by means of 
circulars, addressed to physicians and 
boarding-house keepers, information is 
sought as to cases of sickness, where 
young men are suffering, without friends 
or proper care, in order that needed at- 
tention may be bestowed gratuitously 
upon them. 

By an Invitation Committee the As- 
sociation strives to reach, and draw 
within its circle, strangers, young men 
wherever they may be found. A Church 
Committee introduces them to the vari- 
ous churches and Sabbath-schools, where 
they can be made useful workers or be 
themselves usefully wrought upon. A 
Membership Committee receives and 
takes charge of them until they have 
formed congenial companionships with- 
in the Association. Branches in the 
northern, eastern and western sections 
of the city, a Medical Students’ Chris- 
tian Union, and a Colored Young Men’s 
Christian Association, help toward the 
systematic completion of this many- 
sided work, which is diligently pushed 
toward a symmetrical development in 
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every possible direction, as fast and as 
far as is permitted by its comparatively 
circumscribed resources, The fruits of 
these unselfish labors on the part of the 
Association are daily becoming more 
perceptible, and encouraging evidenccs 
of appreciation constantly flow in upon 
the officers of the Society. From among 
the letters received from individual 
beneficiaries, it may not be amiss to se- 
lect a few thankful . phrases, as illustra- 
tive of the grace of gratitude. 

A father, in Nova Scotia, writes to ac- 
knowledge “the extreme kindness” 
shown his son, who came to New York 
“an utter stranger,” and says: “ You 
took him by the hand, I may say, at 
tirst sight, offered him pecuniary assist- 
ance if he required it, and almost im- 
mediately procured him employment 
in an extensive business house, with a 
prospect of his future advancement.” 
The kindness shown this youth is char- 
acterized, by his futher, as ‘ your very 
extraordinary aid and generosity at a 
time when he so much needed it. My 
object in writing this note,” he contin- 
ues, “was to thank you with all my 
heart, but I have not words at com- 
mand to do it, and to fully express my 
gratefulness and that of my children.” 

Here is a specimen of very practical 
gratitude from a young man in Boston, 
to whom $7 had once been loaned: 
“ With a grateful heart I return to you 
$7, which you gave me when I was a 
needy stranger in New York. Please 
give the $5 to some poor fellow who 
needs it.” (Enclosed were $12.) 

A young man who was aided to pro- 
cure a more desirable clerkship, thus 
acknowledges the favor: “Through 
your kind offices, I am accepted by 
Messrs. to-day. My position is 
on the books of the Department ; 
my salary is $1,300... . I thank you 
with all my heart for this last and most 
unexpected mark of friendship. I trust 
I may never forget what I owe to you.” | 

Another, who obtained a situation 
through the efforts of the Employment 
Committee, writes: “I have succeeded 
in obtaining the position of bookkeeper 
with Messrs. , and entered on.my 
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duties yesterday. I am much obliged 
to you for your efforts on my behalf, 
and will ever remember the helpful in- 
fluence and kindness of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” 

Another says: “ For three weeks past 
I have been trying to find time to drop 
in and thank you for the kind endeay- 
ors you made to procure me employ- 
ment. I have found something to do, 
and of such a nature that I need a boy 
to assist me. Do you know of any one 
who may suit me?” 

From still another comes the follow- 
ing: “ By reason of the note you gave 
me on the 10th inst., I succeeded in 
getting a situation, and have risen un- 
til I now hold the position of manager 
of the establishment.” 

One young man says: “Gratitude 
alone for benefits received from the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
prompts me to thus address you. You 
may perhaps be interested to know that 
good has been done through the West- 
ern Branch, as it is here that I have de- 
rived benefits more than time or space 
will allow me to enumerate. It has 
been home to me. I came to this city 
nearly a year ago, homeless, and, I 
might almost say, friendless, Evening 
after evening I spent in the solitude of 
my own room, thinking over the hard- 
ships of my lot, longing for some place 
to spend my evenings, where a kind 
word might be heard and a friendly face 
be seen, After a week or two thus 
spent, I heard of the Reading-Room, 
76 Varick street, and I lost no time in 
finding it, and it has proved all that I 
had wished for. By it I have become 
acquainted with a large number of 
Christian people, and brought into a 
wide field of usefulness and of labor. 
. . . This Association has been a source 
of great comfort to me, a safeguard to 
protect me from the innumerable temp- 
tations that assail every young man 
coming to this great city of sin.” 

One other says: “ About a year since, 
coming to this city a perfect stranger, 
‘and having no friends here, I employed 
amy time after business hours wandering 
wunprofitably about the streets. In one 
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of these rambles your sign caught my 
eye, and I entered. The cordial recep- 
tion I met with from you gave me much 
pleasure, and your kind invitation I was 
glad to avail myself of; so much so, 
that I have since made it my almost 
constant resort, and the benefits I have 
derived have been twofold, not only 
giving me pleasant reading and valu- 
able information, but keeping me away 
from the many vices and temptations a 
young man is apt to fall into. I have 
been glad to remark the cordial though 
unobtrusive manner in which strangers 
have been met, making it quite a home 
for them.” 

There is one Committee of the Asso- 
ciation (already referred to) whose busi- 
ness and pleasure it is to inform young 
men that such a Society as this exists. 
The members of this Committee perform 
their work in various ways and upon 
progressive principles. They go, for 
instance, two and two, on Saturday 
evenings, to the billiard and drinking- 
saloons, to reach the youth there gath- 
ered in crowds to close the week in 
dissipation. Handing them cards, and 
now and then a tract, addressing them 
kindly, and in other ways securing their 
confidence, these missionaries often get 
hold of young men, who have neither 
received friendly warning nor heard 
words of kind counsel since leaving the 
homes of their childhood, and, in many 
an instance, lead them to serious reflec- 
tion. 

The operations of the New York As- 
sociation have steadily outgrown. the 
successive accommodations which have 
been found for it, and it has for some 
time been felt that a proper building, 
owned and controlled by it, is an abso- 
lute necessity, in order to the adequate 
development of its capacity for useful- 
ness, 

The far-sighted benevolence of some 
of our best citizens has accordingly, 


‘ within the last year or two, placed at 


the disposal of the Association a con- 
siderable building fund, and there is 
now erecting, at the corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-third street, the 
new building of which a wood-cut ac- 
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companies this article, and which, it is 
hoped, will be in some measure com- 
mensurate with the work attempted by 
the Association. As their structure ap- 
proaches completion, it is evident that 
additional funds will be required, in 
order to prevent any debt from remain- 
ing upon the Association ; but there is 
no reason to suppose that such funds 
will be wanting. The moneyed men of 
New York have richly endowed so 
many other institutions, equally worthy 
and not more necessary, to permit any 
doubt of their willingness to bear the 
remaining expense of the project. 

The new building is designed in what 
is called the French Renaissance style— 
a mode of building whose character is 
remarkably striking, and which allows 
very great freedom and variety of archi- 
tectural taste, both in the main features 
of an edifice and in its details and dec- 
orations, Its material is dark Belleville 
sandstone, with a light Ohio sandstone 
freely used for cornices, columns, bands, 
&c., so as to produce a pleasant combi- 
nation of color; and the whole build- 
ing is large and lofty enough, and is 
finished and ornamented inside and out, 
in a manner rich and dignified enough 
to make it a creditable home for the 
powerful and energetic body which is 
to occupy it. 

The ground for the structure cost 
$142,000; and the building itself will 
cost, it is supposed, an additional $300,- 
000. Its corner-stone was laid October 
31, 1868, and it will probably be com- 
pleted and occupied during the summer 
of 1869. 

The edifice is intended: to be the 
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headquarters for the business and be- 
nevolent operations of the Association, 
and to contain all possible appliances 
for the mental and moral culture and 
rational entertainment of young men. 

There will be a large and cheerful re- 
ception-room, which will also be used 
as a conversation and coffee-room; a 
commodious, well-fitted reading-room ; 
a large and well-selected library, in- 
cluding a first-class Biblical Reference 
Library; an attractive Lecture-room, 
seating some fifteen hundred persons, 
where meetings will be held, and free, 
popular lectures and concerts frequently 
given; class-rooms for free evening in- 
struction in all useful studies; rooms 
for social, religious, and devotional 
meetings; a music-room, with piano 
and organ; a good gymnasium, and 
whatever else can be included in the 
design, to make the building a safe and 
attractive evening resort for young men. 

From the rental of the stores which 
will occupy the ground floor, and of the 
studios in the upper stories, and from 
the letting of the Lecture-room, when 
not in use by the Association, a regular 
income will be realized, sufficient, it is 
supposed, to carry on the work of the 
Society on a liberal scale, and aid, be- 
sides, in establishing and maintaining 
branch reading-rooms wherever need- 
ed. 

The erection of this building, its 
maintenance, and the permanent estab- 
lishment in it of the “Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the City of New 
York,” will be a noble monument to 
the morality, munificence, and sagacity 
of our citizens. 


—_— e+e —___ 


A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE. 


WuaeEn Wolfe published his celebrated 
ode, “ The Burial of Sir John Moore,” 
the people of England thought that a 
new great poet had arisen in the litera- 
ture of their country. Lord Byron pro- 
nounced that poem one of the finest in 
the language, and Goethe said he did 
not know but that it was the most 


characteristic and impressive ode he 
had everread. Henri Taine thinks that 
“its author was a great poet, not only 
knowing how to produce a grand effect 
by the simplest of means, but also a 
perfect master in word-painting.” 
Strangely enough, however, the au- 
thor of this remarkable poem, which 
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has lost none of its popularity since it 
was first published, in his subsequent 
productions, which were not very nu- 
merous, fell so much short of the legiti- 
mate expectations to which “ The Burial 
of Sir John Moore” had given rise, that, 
for the sake of his poetical fame, it was 
regretted by many of the most compe- 
tent critics that Wolfe should have writ- 
ten any thing but this great and power- 
ful poem.* Sergeant Talfourd said, in 
regard to this subject: “ Had the au- 
thor of ‘The Burial of Sir John 
Moore’ written nothing but these ad- 
mirable lines, who would have suspect- 
ed his poverty of imagination? As it 
was, his succeeding failures betrayed 
the secret, and showed that his inspira- 
tion was accidental, and not the result 
of natural temperament—a flash of fancy 
only, not the steady blaze of genius,” 
And another critic said: “ Wolfe’s first 
shot struck the very centre of the ring ; 
the others could not be found.” 

Under these circumstances it is cer- 
tainly somewhat singular that the critics 
should never have suspected Wolfe of 


plagiarism, but contented themselves 
with believing that he had for once a 
brief fit of inspiration, and not another 


afterwards. It is true, similar instances 
are not wanting in English and Ameri- 
can literature. Sir Egerton Brydges 
was a poet of this class; had he writ- 
ten nothing but his exquisite sonnct, 
“ Echo and Silence,” which Wordsworth 
and Southey so loudly praised, he would 
have taken high rank as a poet, and it 
would have been a matter of sincere 
regret that his Muse should have been 
so grudging of her favors. But his 
subsequent efforts were unequal to the 
aforesaid sonnet; they broke the charm 
he had raised, and showed that he was 
indebted to Fortune for his success, not 
to his genius. He courted the Muse all 
his life long most patiently and labo- 
riously, but she never smiled. on him 


* One of Wolfe’s poems—the song composed to 
the Irish air ‘‘Grammachree,” and commencing, 
“Tf I had thought thou couldst have died’’—cer- 
tainly exhibits fine poetic feeling, and by many is 
considered superior to the famous ode of which our 
contributor writes.—Epiror. 
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again. Similar instances of the chance 
inspiration of an hour are Pomfret’s 
“ Choice,” Woodworth, the American 
poet’s “Old Oaken Bucket,” Key’s 
“ Star-Spangled Banner,” &c. 

But in regard to Wolfe’s poem, we 
believe we have found evidence which 
seems to establish the fact that it is not 
an original production, but a mere trans- 
lation, We beg our readers to com- 
pare carefully “ The Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” which we append here, with 
the following French and German po- 
ems, and they will find a striking simi- 
larity between them—so striking, in- 
deed, that no one will undertake to 
deny for a moment that they must be 
translations, and, moreover, almost lit- 
eral translations of each other. The 
German poem, which the editor of that 
excellent and reliable German periodi- 
cal, the Leipzig Huropa, quotes on page 
892 of his periodical for 1861 (No. 10), 
dates from the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, and was written in honor 
of the famous Swedish hero, General 
Torstenson, who fell at the siege of 
Dantzic, at the moment when his men, 
having been repulsed by the garrison, 
prepared to return to the Swedish men- 
of-war. 

The French poem, Wi le son du tam- 
bour—ni la marche funébre, was written 
in commemoration of a gallant Breton 
officer, Colonel de Beaumanoir, who was 
shot, in 1749, at the siege of Pondicher- 
ry. His comrades were likewise com- 
pelled to reémbark so hurriedly, that 
they scarcely had time to bury his re- 
mains at the foot of a bastion. The 
poem is to be found in Lally Tollendal’s 
“ Memoirs for the Rehabilitation of my 
Father.” 

I 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharg’d a farewell shot, 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The turf with our bayonets turning, 
By the straggling moonbeams’ misty light, 
And our lanterns dimly burning. 
/ Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 


. But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
\\ And we bitterly thought on the morrow. 


Ne 
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No useless coffin confined his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


We thought, as we heap’d his narrow bed, 
And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his 
head, 
And we far away on the billow. 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But nothing he'll reck if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half our heavy task was done, 
When the clock told the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard by the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carv’d not a line, we rais’d not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory. 


II. 
THE GERMAN POEM. 


Kein Grabgesang, keine Trommel erscholl, 
Als zum Wall seine Leiche wir huben ; 

Kein Krieger schoss ihm sein Lebewohl, 
Wo wir Still unsern Helden begruben. 


Wir gruben in stummer Nacht ihn ein 
Mit Schwertern in Erd’ und in Trimmer, 

Bei des triiben Mondlichts schwanken dem Schein, 
Und der matten Laterne Geflimmer. 


Kein unniitzer Sarg seine Brust cinhegt’, 
Nicht mit Linnen und Tiichern bedecket ; 

Er lag, wie ein Krieger sich schlafen legt, 
Im Solddtenmantel gestrecket. 


Gar lange Gebete hielten wir nicht, 
Wir sprachen kein Wort von Sorgen ; 
Wir schauten nur fest auf das todte Gesicht 
Und dachten mit Schmerz an den Morgen. 


Wir dachten, als wir gewihlet sein Bett 
Und sein einsames Kissen gezogen, 

Wie Fremdling und Feind iiber’s Haupt ihm geht, 
Wenn fern wir iiber den Wogen. 


Wenn sie iiber der kalte Aschen sodann 
Den entflohenen Geist migen kranken ; 

Er achtet es nicht, wenn er ruhen nur kann 
In der Gruft, wo ihn Schweden versenken. 


Unser schweres Geschaft war nur halbgethan, 
Als die Glocke zum Riickzug ertinte ; 

Wir hérten der Feinde Geschosse nahn, 
Da die ferne Kanone erdriéhnte. 

Wir legten ihn langsam und traurig hinein, 
Frisch blutend vom Felde der Ehren ; 

Wir liessen, ohn’ Grabmal und Leichenstein, 
Ibn nur mit dem Ruhme gewahren. 


II. 
THE FRENCH POEM. 
Ni le son du tambour—ni la marche funébre— 
Ni le feu des soldats—ne marqua son départ. 
Mais du brave, a la hfte, 4 travers les ténébres, 
Mornes—nous port4mes le cadavre au rempart! 
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De minuit c’était l'heure, et solitaire et sombre— 
La lune a peine offrait un débile rayon ; 

La lanterne luisait péniblement dans l’ombre, 
Quand de la bayonctte on creusa le gazon. 


D’inutile cercueil ni de drap funéraire 
Nous ne daignimes point entourer le héros ; 

Tl gisait dans les plis du manteau militaire 
Comme un guerrier qui dort son heure de repos. 


La priére qu’on fit fut de courte durée : 

Nulne parla de deuil, bien que le cceur fat plein! 
Mais on fixait du mort la figure adorée— 

Mais avec amertume on songeait au demain. 


Au demain ! quand ici od sa fosse s’appréte, 

Oi son humide lit on dresse avec sanglots, 
L’ennemi orgueilleux marchera sur sa téte, 

Et nous, ses vétérans, serons loin sur les flots! 


Is terniront sa gloire—on pourra les entendre 
Nommer l’illustre mort d’un ton amer—ou fol ; 

Tis les laissera dire.—Eh ! qu’importe 4 sa cendre 
Que la main d’un Breton a confiée au sol? 


L’euvre durait encor, quand retentit la cloche 
Au sommet du beffroi :—et le canon lointain, 

Tiré par intervalle, en annongant l’approche, 
Signalait la fierté de l’ennemi hautain. 


Et dans sa fosse alors le mimes lentement— 
Prés du champ oii sa gloire a été consommée ; 
Ne mimes 4 l’endroit pierre ni monument, 
Le laissant seul 4 seul avec sa renommée ! 


An attentive examination of the three 
poems will show, not only that they are 
so much like one another that each of 
them might be considered a literal trans- 
lation of the other, but also that both 
the French and English translations 
(for, the German ode being the oldest 
one, the other poems are of course trans- 
lations) were made with consummate 
ability ; in both of them, despite the 
difficulties presented by the dissimilari- 
ties of the respective languages, the 
characteristic tone of the original is 
most happily imitated, and the peculiar 
rhythm of the German poem, which the 
French translator must have found ex- 
tremely difficult, is so faithfully ren- 
dered, that the music of the three po- 
ems, if we may say so, is equally strik- 
ing and impressive. 

As regards the question, which of the 
two poems was translated by Wolfe, 
whether the German original or the 
French translation, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to decide. The probability, how- 
ever, is in favor of the French transla- 
tion which Wolf Tone, perhaps, after 
his return from France, communicated 
to Wolfe. 
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OURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered three decisions during the month of 
February construing the legal tender act, 
though not expressly covering the question 
of its constitutionality. 

The first decides that the State laws of 
Oregon, which make State taxes expressly 
payable in gold, are valid, as the legal tender 
act applies only to debts and contracts, and 
taxes are not debts or contracts within the 
meaning of the act. 

The second decides that a contract for 
the payment of a sum in coin, entered into 
before the legal tender act was passed, 
may be enforced in coin, as, though the 
legal tenders are made lawful money, gold and 
silver coin are equally lawful money ; and we 
have therefore two kinds of ‘‘ lawful money,” 
in either of which all contracts may be en- 
forced, according to their terms. 

The third decides that where a court is 
called on te enforce a contract in gold it 
should render its judgment for the payment 
of a specific sum in gold, and not for the 
equivalent in legal tender notes. All 
these decisions seem to indicate that while 
the legal tender act will be held constitutional 
it will be so strictly construed as practically 
to legalize all gold contracts hereafter made. 

—The Senate, on February 29, passed the 
following bill, which had already been passed 
by the House, and which removes all dispute 
as to the kind of currency in which the 
public debt is to be paid, and authorizes the 
making of contracts payable in coin on the 
basis of coin values: 

“ An Act relating to the Public Debt. 

“ Be it enacted, That in order to remove any doubt 
as to the purpose of Government to discharge all just 
obligations to public creditors, and to settle conflict- 
ing questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue 
of which such obligations have been contracted, it is 
hereby provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in 
enin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law author- 
izing the issue of any such obligation has expressly 
provided that the same may be paid in lawful money 
or other currency than gold or silver. 


“Sxo. 2. And be it further enacted, That any 


contract bh e made specifically payable in coin, 


and the consideration of which may be a loan of coin, 
or a sale of property, or the rendering of labor or ser- 
vice of any kind, the price of which as carried into the 
contract may have been adjusted on the basis of the 
coin value thereof at the time of such salé or the 
rendering of such service or labor, shall be legal and 
valid, and may be enforced according to its terms.” 

—tThe House on the 23rd, and Senate on 
the 24th, passed over the President’s veto 
the bill known as the “ Copper Tariff Bill” 
raising the duty on copper from 5 per cent. 
to from 3 to 5 cents per Ib., or 45 per cent. 
ad valorem, according to degree of manufac- 
ture. The vote was 115 yeas to 56 nays in 
the House, and 38 yeas to 12 nays in the 
Senate. 

—Both Houses of Congress, on February 
26th, passed over the President's veto the 
following proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution to extend the right of suffrage to 
blacks in all the States. 

“ Be it resolved, &c., Two-thirds of both Houses 
concurring, that the follewing amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States be submitted to the 
legislatures of the several States, and when ratified 
by three-fourths thereof, it shall be a part of said 
Constitution. 

“ Art. 15.—The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2, The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

—The President has marked the closing 
month of his administration by the pardon of 
the surviving assassins of President Lincoln, 
the removal for Christian burial of the bodies 
of those who were executed, the pardon of 
Lieut. Braine, the last remaining prisoner 
confined for offenses growing out of the war, 
and a great number of pardons for crimes 
not connected with the rebellion. 

—JamesT. Brady, a leading member of 
the New York bar, distinguished for vigor of 
intellect, polished manners and the highest 
success as a criminal and jury lawyer, died 
in New York, on February 9th, in the 54th 
year of his age. 
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LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE ABROAD. 


Monthly Notes prepared for Putnam’s Magazine. 


LITERATURE, 


Victor Hugo will receive from the pub- 
lisher Lacroix for his new romance, “ Par 
Ordre du Roi” (four volumes), a poem “Fin 
du Sutan” and a volume of dramatic frag- 
ments entitled, “Zhéatre en Liberté,” the sum 
of 300,000 francs. It is stated that he has 
received from the firm of Lacroix & Ver- 
boeckhoven, during the last five or six years, 
upwards of one million francs, for copyrights. 
He has another work, L’Ane—a satire on the 
manners, customs and distinguished person- 
ages of the nineteenth century—nearly ready 
for publication. 


MatrHew ARNOLD’s admirable essays on 
“* Culture ” and “ Anarchy,” have been pub- 
lished in a volume by Smith and Elder, 
London. 


To the list of publishers who are also 
authors, must be added the name of Mr. 
William Longman, who has written a work 
‘on the “Life and Times of Edward III.”, 
which will be issued by the firm of which he 
is a partner. 


Tue fashion of fancy titles seems to be 
confirmed beyond the hope of change. 
Among the recent announcements of novels 
in London we find “ All But Lost,” “In Silk 
Attire,” “ One Foot Ashore” and “A Thorn 
in his Side.” The next will probably be “A 
Burnt Child Dreads the Fire,” and “ Tell the 
Truth and Shame the Devil.” The fashion has 
extended even to Germany, where we notice an 
article on Abyssinia entitled ‘‘The Alpine 
Kingdom of the Tropics,” and one on Finland 
as ‘“‘ The Lost Daughter of the Sea!” 


E. D. Rorpes,a Greek, has entered the 
field of literary research with a work on 
“Pope Joan.” He endeavors to show that 
this curious story of the Middle Ages is based 
upon sufficient contemporary evidence. Gre- 
gorovius, however, in his “ History of Rome 
in the Middle Ages,” asserts that the story 
cannot be proven, and must therefore be 
rejected by the historian. 


Tue Orientalists have lost their best man 
—Viscount Strangford, who died in January 


of this year. He was born in 1825, in St. 
Petersburg, where his father (the translator 
of the Zusiad) was ambassador. In 1845 
he was appointed attaché to the Legation at 
Constantinople, where he remained until 1857. 
The knowledge he acquired, not only of the 
Oriental languages, but even of their local 
dialects, was very remarkable. M. Vambéry 
asserts that he was the best Oriental scholar 
in Europe. ‘On his return from Asia, Lord 
Strangford,” he says, “quoted me Tartar 
classics better than any mollah in Khiva and 
Bokhara, and spoke the Tchagatai (Tartar 
Turkish) better than myself.” It is to be 
regretted that so little of his rare knowledge 
was given to the world—some articles in the 
Quarterly Review, aseries of brilliant politi- 
cal papers in the Pall Mall Gazette, on the 
Oriental question, and some ethnological 
chapters in Lady Strangford’s volume, “ The 
Eastern Shores of the Adriatic,” being nearly 
all that he has left behind him. 


Sir Joun Bowring has just published “‘ The 
Flowery Scroll,” a translation of a Chinese 
Novel, with illustrative notes. 


“Her Majesty’s Tower,” the new histori- 
cal sketch of Hepworth Dixon, passed to a 
second edition, in two or three days after its 
publication. 


Pror. Miter, of the University of Padua, 
a German, has written in Italian a “ History 
of the Mercantile Colonies of the Italians in 
the Orient,” which is a most valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the commerce 
(which, to a great extent, is the history) of 
the Middle Ages, His accounts of the Genoese 
settlements on the Pontus and the intercourse 
of the Republic of Pisa with Northern Africa 
are said to possess great interest. 


Rupotrn Déun, a member of the House 
of Representatives of Missouri, has published 
in Leipzig a work entitled, “The Political 
Parties of the United States.” It treats of 
the questions of Slavery, the Banks, the 
Tariff, and the foreign policy of the country, 
in a calm, impartial style, and may be com- 
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mended to those German writers on American 
politics whose blunders we have quoted in 
these notes. 


Sarpovu’s new play of “Seraphine ” has 
produced a great sensation in Paris. The 
French critics are almost unanimous in pro- 
nouncing it a masterpiece. The plot turns 
upon the designs of an over-pious mother to 
give her daughter to the convent, while the 
latter, secretly loving and beloved, intrigues 
to secure for herself the life of the world. 


Tne notorious forger of ancient Syriac, 
Coptic and Greek manuscripts, Dr. Constan- 
tine Simonides, died recently in Alexandria, 
of leprosy. A few years ago he succeeded 
in disposing of large quantities of forged 
manuscripts of the early Christian ages to 
the libraries of England and France, deceiv- 
ing the scholars of those countries, until he 
was finally detected through the acuteness of 
Prof. Tischendorf, of Leipzig. 


“Nartat Sermons,” published by Triibner, 
London, are not, as one might suppose, birth- 
day or baptismal discourses, but ‘ the Second 
Series of Discourses preached in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Peter’s, Maritzburg, by 
the Right. Rev. William Colenso, D. D.” 


Mr. Ropert Bucuanan has two new vol- 
umes of poems in preparation, besides a 
volume of Norse and Scandinavian ballads. 


“ Flibbertigibbet !” is the title of a new 
monthly magazine, of a slashing and satirical 
character, just started in London. 

Amone the new works published by Mac- 
millan & Co., is “A System of Figure- 
Skating.” . 


Friepricn Sprernacen, the distinguished 
German poet and novelist (author of ‘‘ Prob- 
lematic Natures” and “ Through Night to 
Light”), has published two volumes of critical 
essays, which are much praised by the Ger- 
man reviewers. Two of the essays are 
devoted to a careful and appreciative criticism 
of the American poets, Bryant and Poe. 


PasquaLe Vitxari’s “ History of Savona- 
rola and his Times,” is pronounced by German 
critics to be the best historical work which 
Italy has produced since the beginning of 
this century. The author has made use of 
many important documents which have hith- 
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erto been overlooked. His work gives a 
living picture of the eventful career and 
tragic fate of that daring monk whom Luther 
justly styled the chief forerunner -of the 
Reformation. 


Tue clever author of ‘“ Mademoiselle 
Mori ” has written a new novel entitled “On 
the Edge of the Storm,” a story describing 
the first outbreak of the French Revolution, 
as it occurred in the country districts of 
France—which is highly _— by the 
English reviewers. 





ART. 


Tue splendid mausoleum erected by Queen 
Victoria to Prince Albert, in the grounds at 
Frogmore, is rapidly approaching completion. 
The entrance hall, supported by massive 
granite columns, leads to an octagonal space, 
with three divergent chapels, all of which are 
constructed of precious marbles. In the 
centre stands a sarcophagus of Aberdeen 
granite, containing the body of the Prince. 
Among the paintings, there is one from the 
hand of the Crown Princess Victoria of 
Prussia, who intends, also, to contribute a 
specimen of her own sculpture to the chapel. 
The cost of the mausoleum will be more than 
£200,000. : 


Tue Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar has at 
last allowed a reproduction to be made of the 
splendid bust of Goethe, by the Swiss sculp- 
tor, Trippel, which has hitherto been known 
only to those who have seen it in the Ducal 
library at Weimar. It was made in the year 
1789 during Goethe’s residence in Rome, and 
has always been considered, by the friends of 
the poet, as the only satisfactory representa- 
tion of him in the time of his greatest poetical 
activity—of Iphigenia, Tasso, and the First 
Part of Faust. The head is that of amature 
Apollo, almost ideal in its beauty, and will 
be a great surprise to all who know Goethe’s 
head only from the later bust by Rauch. 


WE find the following in a German paper : 
“ The sculptor Von Kreling, in Nuremberg, is 
now occupied with the completion of a work 
of art, which a rich citizen of Cincinnati 
intends presenting to that city. The latter 
has appropriated $60,000 of his property for 
the gift. It isa fountain, about 30 feet in 
height, crowned with a female figure, which 
is now being castin bronze. The work is 
one of extraordinary beauty.” 
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Tue finest masterpieces of the old paint- 
ers in the galleries of Berlin, Dresden and 
Florence, have been carefully photographed. 
Those in the National Gallery of London 
have also been reproduced in the same 
manner, and we now see that permission has 
been given to add to the list the best pictures 
in the Gallery of the Hermitage Palace in St. 
Petersburg. In Rome the privilege has been 
denied, in order to keep up the sale of en- 
gravings of the pictures, from which the 
Papal Government derive a small revenue. 
The price of two or three hundred photo- 
graphs, already taken, does not average more 
than $1,00 apiece, and thus, for a compara- 
tively small sum, the colleges, academies, 
libraries and library societies throughout the 
United States, may furnish themselves with 
most valuable illustrations of the history of 
Art. 


Tre old Roman sculptor Tenerani has com- 
pleted a statue of Bolivar, for the Republic 
of Bolivia, It is now being cast in bronze 
in Munich. It represents the hero of South 
American independence in the act of march- 
ing forward, holding a sword in his lifted 
right hand, while the left gathers together 
the folds of a mantle thrown over his should- 
ers—a much used attitude in monumental 
sculpture. The head, however, is said to be 
very fine. 

Dorine the year 1868, twenty-two original 
operas were produced in Italy. How many 
in America ? 


Tue celebrated painter Pilotz, resident in 
Munich, received a call from the Prussian 
Government to assume the Directorship of 
the Berlin Academy of Art. His acceptance 
created so much excitement that the Bavarian 
Government offered additional inducements 
for him to remain. According to the last 
accounts, Munich is likely to retain him. 


Municu is now also to have a statue of 
Goethe, which is to be erected on the next 
anniversary of the poet’s birthday. The 
sculptor Widumann has copied the head from 
the magnificent bust of Trippel, representing 
Goethe at the age of forty. The statue, 
however, belongs to the class of ‘ideals ”»— 
the costume is purely Greek, and the poet 
holds an impossible lyre in his hands, 


A work of universal value is “ Die Orna- 
mentik” by Karl Klimsch (Frankfort a-M)— 
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a book of pictures without words, represent- 
ing the growth of ornamental forms, from the 
egg, dart, ivy-leaf and shell to the richest 
character of decoration. 

A Susscriprion has been opened in Flor- 
ence to erect a monument to Rossini in the 
church of Santa Croce. : 


In the ancient church of St. Irene, in Con- 
stantinople, now used as an arsenal, the 
Turks last year discovered a fine mosaic on 
gold ground, and a crucifix ten feet high, 
both of which they thoroughly cleaned and 
restored. Through this discovery the date 
of the building of the church has been ascer- 
tained, and also of the introduction of the 
pointed arch into architecture, 


Tue National Gallery in London has 
received five pictures of the early Venetian 
school, which belonged to the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake. It has also acquired the large 
painting of Rembrandt, ‘‘ Christ blessing 
Children,” from M. Suermondt, in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, for the price of £7,100. 


A work greatly needed in this country— 
or, at least, a work of the kind—is Wastler’s 
“Color as a Decorative Principle,” published 
in Gratz, Silesia. 


SCIENCE, STATISTICS, EXPLORATION, &e. 


THE great aquarium in Berlin will be 
completed this spring. In the meantime 8000 
living varieties of fish, lobsters, crabs, star- 
fish and other forms of marine life have been 
collected, and .are awaiting removal to the 
crystal palace which has been built for 
them. 


A CurnesE newspaper, entitled Fi-pao 
(Flying Leaves) is now published in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


A NEw arrangement has been made for 
the Overland Mail and Passenger route to 
India. Trains provided with sleeping-cars, 
restaurants, &c.—as on the Union Pacific 
Railroad—will leave Ostende and run through 
Stuttgart, Munich, over the Brenner Pass, 
and down the Italian peninsula. to Brindisi, 
without change of cars. The line between 
Ostende and Brindisi will be only 33 hours— 
between London and Alexandria, five days and 
22 hours! 
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SCIENCE, &c. 


A REMARKABLE discovery has been made 
on the borders of the Tiefen glacier, near 
the head-waters of the Rhone, in Switzerland. 
Some guides, in crossing the pass above the 
glacier noticed a broad band of quartz run- 
ning through the masses of granite. As they 
derive a small profit from the sale of crys- 
tals, they determined to follow this new 
quartz vein, in the hope of finding specimens. 
After climbing a tremendous precipice, they 
found indications of crystallization, and a 
little blasting opened a cavern—or rather, 
immense geode—18 feet Jong and 15 broad, 
the bottom and sides of which consisted of 
crystals of enormous size. More than twenty- 
Jive tons have already been carried away. 
The largest specimens, now on exhibition at 
Berne, are ‘‘ the Grandfather,” two feet, four 
inches long, and weighing 267 lbs; the 
“ King,” three feet long, one foot in diameter, 
and weighing 255 Ibs; and the double-crys- 
tal “ Castor and Pollux,” each two feet long 
and 125 lbs. in weight. Unlike other crys- 
tals of great size, these are perfect in form, 
the facets regular and the mass wonderfully 
pure and brilliant. Many of the smaller 
crystals are pure and smoky topaz. 


Tue discovery of fossil] human remains, 
by M. Bertrand, in the neighborhood of 
Vichy, is exciting great interest among the 
French savans. They are found at a depth 
of 17 feet, and an examination of the strata 
shows that it had not been disturbed in any 
way since the first deposit. Together with 
the human bones were found those of the 
musk-ox and other extinct animals. The 
skulls are thick, narrow and wedge-shaped, 
and approach the negro type more nearly 
than any other living race. This is remark- 
able, as the remains hitherto found have a 
decided Celtic character. 


Mr. Fett, who laid the railroad track over 
Mont Cenis, is so well satisfied with the suc- 
cess of his invention, that he has proposed to 
the Swiss Government to construct three 
similar roads, over the Simplon, St. Gothard 
and Luckmanier passes, on a guarantee of 
600,000 francs per annum being paid to 
him. 
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Tue influence of forests upon climate has 
been strikingly attested in Egypt. Mehemet 
Ali caused twenty millions of trees to be 
planted in the Delta of the Nile, where the 
days of rain, up to that time, averaged five, 
in a year. Now, since the trees have attained 
a tolerable growth, the number of rainy days 
in a year has increased to forty. The climate 
of California and the Great Basin may, in 
like manner, be greatly modified in the 
course of another generation. 


Tue wedding-ring of Luther has come to 
light in the little town of Waldheim, Ger- 
many. It is of silver, gilt, with the inscrip- 
tion on the inside: ‘“‘ D. Marthino Luthero 
Catharina v. Bora, 13 Juni, 1525.” On the 
outside it has a garnet-stone, a crucifix, ladder 
and sword. 


At Lacroix, near Compeigne, there is a 
Gallo-Roman cemetery, and recent excavations 
have unearthed three sepulchres of unusual 
construction, 330 vessels of pottery and thirty 
of glass. 


Tue further excavations at the ancient 
landing-place for marble, in Rome, continue 
to reveal treasures of the quarries of Africa, 
Pentelicus, Milo, and Paros. The value of 
the blocks already found is estimated at 
$200,000, and it is conjectured that but a - 
small portion of the whole has yet been 
uncovered. 


Tue “Victoria Lyceum for Women,” was 
opened on the 14th of January, in Berlin, in 
the presence of the Crown-Princess. One 
hundred and eighty ladies have already en- 
tered their names as students. The instruc- 
tion consists of lectures oh classic and 
modern literature, history and the natural 
sciences, and some of the most eminent pro- 
fessors of the Berlin University are announced 
among the lecturers, 

In Italy, also, the claims of women to 
receive better opportunities of instruction in 
literature and science, and to be allowed a 
more active share in the intellectual fnove- 
ments of the day, are beginning to meet with 
some consideration. Several of the acade- 
mies and learned societies of Italy have at 
last decided to admit women as members ; 
and a beginning has been made with the 
anthoress, the Countess Dora d’ Istria. 
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LITERATURE — AT HOME. 


Graffiti @ Italia is the felicitous title of 
a new volume of poetry by W. W. Srory. 
Those of its contents which are not etchings 
of Italian life and landscape are, nevertheless, 
pervaded by an atmosphere betokening their 
author’s long residence in the land of passion 
and art. Of Mr. Story’s career and fame as 
asculptor America is justly proud: in Eng- 
land, especially, none has won a fairer repu- 
tation than the maker of ‘ Cleopatra” and 
“The Sibyl.” As a poet, his former volume 
gave him a respectable, though not an 
eminent position. We have read his maturer 
compositions with frequent pleasure, and, if 
we mistake not, the ‘Graffiti d’ Italia” will 
secure him an honorable place upon the list 
of American poets. Nor should the nature 
of the themes which have inspired him lessen 
his claim to our attention. So long as we 
have Lowell, Bryant and Whittier, with their 
peers and followers, the home field will be 
well worked ; but the harvest of the poet is 
world-wide,—he may reap where he chooses 
to thrust in his sickle,—and a wanderer from 
our own land may still glean to advantage 
over a region which the yield of legendary 
centuries has failed to exhaust. 

The leading poem in Mr. Story’s book is 
dedicated to his friend Arthur Dexter, in 
two graceful Italian stanzas, which show the 
poet to have obtained some mastery over the 
language and measures of Pulci. ‘“ Genevra 
da Siena” is a dramatic and mournful story 
of love that never found its earthly close, of 
a jealous husband, a murdered lover, an 
innocent wife exiled and imprisoned for long 
years—waiting for the summons of death to 
release her, and piteously recalling at times 
the perfume and sunlight of her Siennese 
girlhood. The interest of this poem is sus- 
tained almost to the close, but the ending is 
weak; the religious acquiescence of the 
Countess comes in tamely after the narration 
of her fearful suffering and wrongs. The 
whole is written in very sweet and artistic 
blank-verse, and so clearly as to be more 
patent to a reader than the elaborate romance 
work of Browning. It is such a story, per- 
chance, as Rogers might have told, had he 
flourished in this analytical and metaphysi- 
cal generation. But in certain parts of this 
work, and in many of the minor pieces,— 
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especially in those which are classed as 
“medieval,” —’tis evident that Story has 
made sympathetic studies at the feet of the 
great English masters of dramatic song. 

“In the Antechamber of Monsignore del 
Fiocco,”—a study of an ambitious, plethoric, 
cruel and licentious old Archbishop, who is 
hated, feared and despised by his fawning 
servitor,—is quite after Browning’s method. 
So, also, are the imaginary contemporaneous 
criticisms upon Raffaelle and Da Vinci. But 
the pupil has more reverence than the mas- 
ter for canonical laws of art; the poetry of 
the former is the more plain and flowing, 
though with less vigor of a rugged, imperi- 
ous kind. 

In the language which Mr..Story puts into 
Raffaelle’s mouth,—a rejoinder to the Duke 
of Urbino, who censured the painter-musi- 
cian for his too great versatility,—one can 
discern the poet’s self-defence against the 
criticism which cannot have been spared a 
man who in youth followed a learned profes- 
sion, who has since attained first rank asa 
sculptor, and who now vindicates his claim to 
the laurels of the poet: 

“* —- You thought,” 
He says, “ that in too many arts I wrought; 
And you advised me to stick close to one. 
Thanks for your gracious counsel, al! too kind; 
*_ *+ * * * Yet it seems to me 
All arts are one—all branches on one tree,— 
All fingers, as it were, upon one hand.” 

Mr. Story’s “ Antiques” are not antique, 
in the proper sense; yet the most original 
and remarkable poem of this collection is 
that entitled “‘ Clecpatra,”—perhaps a rendi- 
tion in language of his ideal already embodied 
in material form. The measure is wonder- 
fully lyrical and free; the conception is that 
of passion, indolent torrid beauty, and sav- 
age strength. The Egyptian is alone and 
longing for Antony,—for Antony far away 
at Rome. This pulseless life oppresses her. 
She is tired of her playthings,—her cocka- 
too will not shriek for Antony, her gazelle 
is mild-eyed and insipid, and she threatens to 
snap his neck. She is in a barbaric, sensuous 
mood, and will lie and watch the hazy land- 
scape and dream of the time, ‘‘ aeons away,” 
when she was a smooth and velvety tigress. 
and had tigers for suitors, who fought to the 
death for her love: 
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** Come to my arms, my hero, 
The shadows of twilight grow, 
And the tiger’s ancient flerceness 
In my veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue mel 
Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior storms a fortress! 
I will not shrink or cower. 
Come, as you came in the desert, 
Ere we were women and men, 
When the tiger passions were in us, 
And love as you loved me then!” 

In strict poetical quality, this is a composi- 
tion of high order, and we cannot but wish 
that Mr. Story had yielded himself more 
often to the free torrent of his own inspi- 
ration. ‘‘ Praxiteles and Phryne,” another 
antique, is an elegant and thoughtful (but 
thoroughly modern) lyric, and, next to the 
poem just quoted, the gem of the book. 

In the division classed as modern by the 
poet himself, there are several admirable 
pieces. One of the finest studies is that of 
“Zia Nica,” a picturesque, weather-beaten, 
crimejaded old hag, like Thackeray's De 
Pernstein,—except that Zia Nica, with her 
fiery eyes and grim features, figures as queen 
of the osteria, and flares among its shadows 
like some hearth-lighted harridan in the back- 
ground of an interior by Rembrandt or Teniers. 

Throughout this volume we discover so 
delicate a sense of the beautiful, a taste so 
refined, that it has elevated poetic talent 
almost to the domain of poetic genius,— 
almost; yet in many of the poems the one 
higher flight is yet wanting. The force, the 
grace, the exquisite perception, here abide,— 
but the soul is a “lithe” though not a “ per- 
petual escape.” Yet no collection of English 
peetry will hereafter be complete without the 
“ Graffiti d'Italia.” 

The book is published simultaneously by 
the house of William Blackwood & Sons, in 
London, and that of Charles Scribner & Co., 
in New York, and with such appropriate 
beauty of form, typography and paper, that 
it is a luxury even to hold it open in one’s 
hand. 


The Life and Letters of Fi'z-Greene Hal- 
leek, by General James Grant W11s0n, will 
be considered, we suppose, the standard 


biography of the deceased poet. It is a 
handsome and portly duodecimo, published 
by D. Appleton & Co., uniform in style with 
the edition of Halleck’s poems recently no- 
ticed in these pages. The book contains an 
engraving of Inman’s spirited likeness of the 
poet, and another of the Halleck homestead 
at Guilford. 


Purnam’s Ma@azine. 
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Various texts for a homily upon the whole 
duty of a biographer might be gathered from 
this volume. In the case of a man and a 
period like Dr. Johnson and his time, the 
Boswellian method is clearly indicated. But 
the process by which Gen. Wilson has set 
before us the minute and commonplace 
events of Halleck’s country and cockney life, 
(garnished with the biographer’s own opin- 
ions, and with full exposition of what might, 
could, would, should—or should not—be said 
upon his theme), is something which calls to 
mind the homely advice of Don Quixote and 
Master Peter to the lad with the puppet-show: 
“On with your story in a straight line, and 
leave your curves and transversal. * * 
Sing your song plainly, and meddie not with 
counterpoints, for they will only put you 
out!” The book gives us, ’tis true, a curi- 
ous and refreshing view of literature in New 
York at its most bucolic stage of growth. 
But we doubt if the author has done well, in 
the innocence of his enthusiasm, to uncover 
the nakedness of that Arcadian time. Why 
not suffer the halo of tradition still to invest 
our conceptions of the wit, the wisdom, the 
satire, the convivial glories, of the Ugly Club, 
The Croakers, and the Iron Grays? ‘My 
God!” said Coleman, “I had no idea that 
we had such talents in America !”—and with 
this smile-provoking piece of history folk 
now-a-days would have been content to rest, 
nor have thought how far superior the few 
poems of Halleck and of Drake that have 
passed into popular literature, were to the 
total mass of their other writings—to very 
much that was current in their day. 

But Halleck was wiser than are his pos- 
thumous friends. Of him it might be justly 
said: 

“Tle gave the people of his best; 
His worst he kept, his best he gave.” 

He, at least, perceived where his limitations 
lay, and, when he had composed a noble 
poem, like ‘‘ Burns” or “ Marco Bozzaris,” 
he knew it, and set it before the world. It 
seems that he wrote a deal of surface-stuff, 
beside, for the whim’s suke and his friends’ 
enjoyment, but, feeling the weakness of this 
average vein, was shrewd enough to keep 
most of it from the critical public eye. We 
are sure that, but for ill advice, he never 
would have published, even in the decay of 
his judgment, a volume which could so mor- 
tify his discerning admirers as did the worth- 
less trifle, “Young America,” which came 
out a few years before his death. 

Is it well to know that the poet, who com- 
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posed the impassioned lyrics we have named, 
nevertheless sinned in verse to the extent of 
which Gen. Wilson gives us the ocular proof? 
Why should the most trivial and random let- 
ters which he wrote, the cheapest haps and 
mishaps of his life, from boyhood to old age, 
and the shallowest newspaper laudations of 
his works, be huddled into these six hundred 
pages and printed as a biography of our be- 
loved and gentle singer? Why give us a 
labored history of the Halleck, Hallock, 
cr Holyoke pedigree, with all the lateral 
branches? Why serve up a dishful of metri- 
cal syllabub, made by the poet when he was 
the Gifted Hopkins of a country village and 
wrote Valentines to the school-girls who 
bought liquorice and tape across the counter 
of Andrew Eliot’s store? Why tell us that 
Halleck was extremely fond of dogs, and in 
the same breath make this abject confession: 
“T have no information that he ever owned 
one. * * He wrote some lines on poor 
little Veto, but I have been unable to recover 
them.” To understand the biographer’s dis- 
tress, one must recall the rule by which he 
has been guided,—the advice of a friend, 
who said: ‘Give us every line that you can 
discover, cither in prose or verse, for Hal- 
leck’s chaff is better than other people’s 
wheat.” 

We should be unjust not to acknowledge 
that the wheat is here as well as the chaff, 
that Gen. Wilson has discovered plenty of 
truly valuable material, and that his errors 
as a biographer are all upon the side of ex- 
cessive zeal in his work. We have to thank 
him for collecting many of Halleck’s most 
charming letters, full of grace and delightful 
fancy, written in the poet-humorist’s wise 
and kindly prime. But there has been a 
fault in judgment: this book might well 
have been made one-half its present length, 
and its transcript of Knickerbocker life lim- 
ited to the curious and interesting passages, 
not unfrequent, which are of real interest, 
not only to old New Yorkers, but to all who 
enjoy and know the worth of such significant 
reminiscences of a by-gone time. The court- 
ly and tempered eulogium which Bryant has 
given us still remains the best summing up 
of a brother poet’s genius and career. Upon 
reading it, and then turning over the pages 
of this authorized biography, we are forced 
to remember that ‘the words of Mercury 
are harsh after the songs of Apollo.” 


Madame de Stael, an Historical Novel, by 
AweLy Botte, is the second volume of G. P. 
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Putnam & Son’s “ Popular Library of Euro- 
pean Literature.” The favor with which 
“The Amazon” has been received has proved 
the idea of issuing this series of choice Con- 
tinental Works,—well translated, and pub- 
lished in elegant yet economical style,—to 
be a timely one. If we mistake not, Mr. 
Theodore Johnson’s praiseworthy translation 
of the work under review shows it to have 
elements even more popular than those of its 
predecessor. ‘‘ Madame de Stael” is an 
historical or biographical fantasia, taking for 
its theme the career of the gifted and famous 
author of “ Corinne,” and is a skilful, artistic 
presentation of what Miss Muhlbach, for ex- 
ample, would only succeed in making unnatu- 
ral and pseudo-dramati@, The charm of the 
book lies in its exquisite characterizations of 
the Necker family, and of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
the Bonapartes, Madame de Genlis, Talley- 
rand, Goethe, and other illustrious personages 
with whom the De Stael was brought face to 
face at the successive stages of her eventful his- 
tory. The romance is thus a series of tableaux 
vivants, portraying critical passages of the 
Reign of Terror, the Consulate, the Empire, 
and the Restoration. Germaine de Stael’s 
fascinating and attractive qualities are under- 
valued by many writers, with whom it is the 
fashion to represent her as a kind of acetous 
Minerva, all head and no heart, and as almost 
repulsive, but for her intellectual prowess, to 
her peers of the stronger sex. The writer of 
this book has caught the secret of her enthu- 
siastic, poctical, and truly feminine nature. 


From the Catholic Publication Society, 
New York, we receive a copy of the new and 
enlarged edition of Miss Cusack’s already 
popular and standard Jllustra‘ed History of 
Ireland. The author of this truly important 
work is Sister Mary Francis, a nun of the 
Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare, Ireland, 
Though long known by her many religious 
tracts, and especially by her “St. Fraucis 
and the Franciscans,” she has made herself 
the most esteemed literary woman of her 
country by the excellent historical compila- 
tion under review. It is excellent, not asa 
profound or philosophical work, but as a 
popular treasury of the venerable, romantic, 
and often heroic annals of the historical and 
much-enduring Irish race. The Irish in 
America may be congratulated upon its com- 
pletion and upon the wide circulation it is 
row gaining. The early portion of this 
work is rich in illustrations of the ruins, 
barbaric implements, and other antiquities so 
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plentiful throughout Ireland,—and, although 
the author blindly accepts all marvellous tra- 
ditions of ancient Irish opulence and power, 
something must be pardoned to a credulous 
patriotism, and to a laudable zeal to wed the 
affections of her people everywhere still more 
closely to the soil and religion of their devoted 
isle. The history of the persecutions inflicted 
upon the Catholic Irish, from the time of 
Elizabeth down, is one that can never be 
retold without arousing a glow of indignation 
in the most unsympathetic hearer. 

“The Illustrated History of Ireland” is a 
large and handsome octavo, and all of its 
properties are in admirable taste, excepting 
the gaudy colored title page, and such of 
the larger engravingg as are not by Henry 
Doyle. 


At length we have a succinct history of 
the New York House of Refuge, prepared 
by its present Chaplain, the Rev. B. K. 
Pierce. Dr. Pierce entitles his work,— 
which is published in octavo form by D. 
Appleton & Co.,—<A Half Century with 
Juvenile Delinquents. Just fifty years have 
elapsed since the “Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism,” which finally was changed to 
the “Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents,” made its first report. “ Within 
this period,” Dr. Pierce remarks, ‘‘the whole 
history of organized effort for the reformation 
of young criminals, and the rescue of young 
children from a life of crime, is included. 
With nearly all the movements in this direc- 
tion, both in this country and Europe, the 
New York House of Refuge, in which the 
investigations of the Society have been prac- 
tically embodied, has been directly or indi- 
rectly connected.” 

In our view, the work done for the refor- 
mation of young delinquents, and for the 
preservation of little wanderers as yet un- 
stained with crime, is no surface-reform. It 
is a portion of the method of the future; it 
strikes at the root of the matter,—giving to 
these little ones love and kindness and ade- 
quate training, setting them at attractive in- 
dustry, sending them to the healthful rural 
life and the hopeful growth of the American 
country youth. We commend Dr. Pierce’s 
volume, with its truthful narrative and statis- 
ties, to the perusal of every lover of his kind. 
It is illustrated with engravings of the various 
mission-houses, and with portraits of Griscom, 
Colden, Gerard, and others who have been 
eminent in the foundation and support of this 
reform. 


MaGazine. [April, 
We should like, upon occasion, to add 
something more to what has been said of 
the poetry which was evoked, at the North 
and South, by the events of our civil war,— 
but are unwilling to take for the text a col- 
lection so inadequate and faulty as The 
Southern Amaranth, edited by Miss Satie 
A. Brock. This volume, published by Wil- 
cox & Rockwell, contains some pieces not to 
be found in the better compilations of W. G. 
Simms, Frank Moore, and others; but here 
our approval of the editress must cease. 
Many of her most striking selections are dis- 
figured by gross typographical errors, and 
she has shown remarkable ignorance, not 
only of her business in hand, but of Ameri- 
can poetry in general. Several of the pieces 
here included were written by Northern 
poets, during the war; and Mr. Buchanan 
Read will, no doubt, be surprised to find his 
“Closing Scene,” with its finished elegiac 
stanzas, claimed as an offspring of Southern 
patriotism. There is genuine poetry in this 
volume. The lyrics of John R. Thompson, 
Randall, Timrod and Teackle Wallis are well 
worthy of preservation ; and such a poem as 
Dr. Palmer’s “Stonewall Jackson’s Way” 
may live as long as the memory of the great 
soldier by whose campaigns it was inspired. 


A New Hampshire lady, who modestly 
screens her name with the initials K. A. S., 
has brought out, through D. Appleton & Co., 
a book “for the fireside and school-room,” 
entitled Home Pictures of English Poets. 
It is made up of sketches of English poeti- 
cal worthies, commencing with Chaucer and 
ending with Robert Burns. The engravings 
which illustrate this volume are of a very 
commonplace kind, and lead one:to expect 
little worth reading in its text. But the au- 
thor has really a clear, pleasant, unassuming 
style of her own, well fitted to hold the atten- 
tion of young readers and interest them in 
the lives and works of those whom she 
esteems the best English poets. She tells 
nothing which is not at the tongue’s end of 
every cultured person; yet her book will be 
a treasure to any eager youth who through 
its pages makes his first acquaintance with 
the great ones gone before. Her poetical 
standard, which excludes Collins from the 
best poets of the last century, and admits 
Thomson and Young, is of a kind which has 
become obsolete along our seaboard. 


How Crops Grow; a Treatise on the 
Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life 
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of the Plant, reaches us from the press of 
Orange Judd & Co. To students of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry this volume, by Prof. 
Samvuet W. Jounson, is a valuable addition 
to Leibig and the many foreign works now 
in use. We confess, however, to disappoint- 
ment in not finding it more adapted to the 
use of the working farmer. The great stum- 
bling-block to the advancement of scientific 
agriculture is, that the theory is so entirely 
unsuited to the practice. 

There are hundreds of farmers who would 
be glad to learn just what Prof. Johnson 
proposes to teach, but it is impossible for 
them, without previous study, to master such 
purely technical volumes as the “Agricultural 
Chemistry” and ‘‘ How Crops Grow.” We 
need some work which shall be written in a 
simple manner, unclogged as much as may 
be by technical terms and phraseology,—a 
book which a farmer without a chemical 
education may take up and read understand- 
ingly, digesting the principles contained 
therein, and putting them to practical test 
in his daily life. So long as scientific farm- 
ing is surrounded by such a cloud of mys- 
tery, farmers will continue in their slip-shod, 
slovenly ways, and scoff at all scientific 
ideas. 

Yet there is probably no one man in the 
United States who has given so much time 
and study to this theory as Prof. Johnson, 
and no reader with even a slight knowledge 
of chemistry and chemical compositions can 
fail of benefit from the perusal of the present 
treatise. 


Orange Judd & Co. send us a curious little 
book, Zhe Hunter & Trapper, by Hatsry 


TurasHeEr, “an experienced hunter.” None 
but a veritable American Nimrod could have 
written this treatise. In the homeliest Eng- 
lish, so idiomatic that he who runs may read, 
Mr. Thrasher gives straightforward directions 
for hunting, trapping, or otherwise catching 
the Deer, Fox, Beaver, Otter, Mink, Coon, 
and every other animal that tenants our for- 
ests and has a marketable pelt. He also ex- 
plains his methods of catching Trout and 
other fish, how to hunt the Honey Bee, how 
to make traps, and the proper mode of dress- 
ing skins and furs. We are sorry to see that 
he kills his trout in a most reprehensible 
manner, and even advises his pupils to “ bur” 
them upon their spawning-beds.! This is only 
another illustration of the fact that the pro- 
fessional backswoodsmen, and not the sports- 
men, are extirpating our most precious game- 
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fish from his native streams. Aside from this 
barbarism, the little book, text and illustra- 
tions, has practical merit and is well worth 
owning. 

While the era of high prices for new copy- 
right works still continues, bookbuyers may 
find solace in the healthy enterprise exhibited 
by publishers, not only with regard to eheap 
reproduction of successful foreign books, but 
in the manufacture of cheap editions of the 
authors upon their regular lists. 

The Household Edition of Cuartes READE’s 
novels, so rapidly issued from the press of 
Fields, Osgood & Co., is about the form in 
which a cheap popular edition of a contem- 
porary author should be presented. For our 
part, we desire no better series of this clever 
and fascinating writer’s works. More preten- 
tious volumes might be too costly; any fur- 
ther economy would be ill advised. ‘‘ Dia- 
mond” editions of the poets are all very 
well :—one only wishes to read these at cer- 
tain moods and periods, and then for no long 
time; but novels over which you can spend 
the livelong day, or winter evening, are, when 
printed in diamond type, an eyesore in the 
most literal sense of the word. In the thor- 
oughly legible typography of Foul Play, 
Griffith Gaunt, White Lies, and the rest of 
Reade’s novels now before us,—in the size 
and tasteful binding of these dollar vol- 
umes,—the publishers seem to us to have 
arrived at un juste milieu, and we have no 
doubt the public will be of our opinion. The 
whole series will be completed in eight vol- 
umes, the last of which is to comprise “ Peg 
Woffington,” ‘“‘ Clouds and Sunshine,” and 
Reade’s other early tales. 


The first two volumes of the Handy Vol- 
ume Series, published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, are also very tempting with their 
clear, handsome typography and paper, and 
their English-looking covers in red and black. 
Each contains a work in itself, and is sold at 
the reasonable dollar-price. 

Among Happy Thoughts may be counted 
the selection, for the first number of this 
series, of the comical sketches by that title 
which have been running through the col- 
umns of Punch during the past year, and of 
which F. C. Burnanp now appears as the 
author. They exhibit quite an exception to 
the proverbially esoteric quality of modern 
English art. Their hero, from whose diary 
they are made up, is as much of an original 
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as was Lord Dundreary, and of an idiocy as 
delightfully and manifestly his own as any 
type which recently has been illustrated. 

Doctor Jacob, by M. Bernam Epwarps, 
forms the second volume of the Handy Vol- 
ume Series. This book is a notable instance 
of the artistic perfection to which the craft 
of story-writing has advanced, even in the 
works of minor novelists. Its outlines of life 
in the English resident-circles of a Hanse 
town,— Frankfort,—are most clearly and 
picturesquely drawn. The whole interest of 
the narrative is draped about the strong 
central figure which has given it a name. 
Doctor Jacob, with his grand powers,—his 
sweetness, taste and generosity,—all shattered 
to pieces and brought to helpless desolation 
by the single vice of money-spending, is a 
piece of forceful and tragic characteriza- 
tion. 


The sermons of the Rev. Ferpinanp C. 
Ewer, Rector of Christ Church, New York, 
on The Failure of Protestantism, and on 
Catholicity, which have excited so much 
discussion throughout the religious commu- 
nity, and in the author’s own pastorate, are 
published in a pamphlet volume by D. Apple- 
ton & Company. Were Protestantism to end 
its mission and history this very day, it could 
not be denied by its reviewers that for four 
centuries it had swayed the destinies of na- 
tions, spread with the advance of civilization, 
and in every way been potent in the material 
and spiritual progress of the human race. 
Romanism also -has had its special mission 
to perform, and filled its separate place. 
Whether either of these forms of Christiani- 
ty can adequately serve the future, is a ques- 
tion whose decision cannot gainsay the his- 
tory of the past.—Light on the Last Things, 
by Wittiam B. Haypen. This is a Sweden- 
borgian tractate, published by the New Jeru- 
salem printing-house in this city. The 
author’s statements, revealing the nature of 
the spiritual body, the method of its separa- 
tion from the flesh at death, the locality and 
appearance of the spiritual world; and all 
those conditions about which humanity is 
most solicitous to have fuller knowledge,— 
are of a most exact and positive character, 
only equalled, in this regard, by the revela- 
tions of Mr. A. J. Davis, recently noticed in 
these pages. — Zhe Future Life: as De- 
scribed and Portrayed by Spirits, through 
Mrs. Exizaseta Sweet, comes to us from 
the “ Banner of Light” office, and consists 
of a series of spiritual communications, 
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edited by the husband of the deceased lady 
through whom they were uttered, and pre- 
faced with an introductory voucher by Judge 
J. W. Edmonds.—Gropings after Truth, by 
Josnua Huntineton, is the history of the 
author’s “ Life-Journey from New England 
Congregationalism to the One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.” Published by the Ca- 
tholic Publication Society, New York.— 
Words of Hope is the title of a volume of 
selections from the prose and poetry of well- 
known authors, made by C. A. Means, the 
compiler of “ Golden Truths,” and designed 
for the consolation of those who have been 
deprived of dear ones by the 
“ One great sorrow 
All over the wide, wide world.” 

The editor has performed his work with deli- 
cate feeling, and the book is published by 
Lee & Shepard in very tasteful form. 


T. Elwood Zell, a Philadelphia publisher, 
has undertaken a costly and important work 
in the serial issue of Zell’s Popular Encyclo- 
pedia and Universal Dictionary. It is deliv- 
ered in weekly numbers, and two years will 
be required for its completion. If the plan 
of the editor, L. Cotance, shall be carried 
out as well as it has been commenced, this 
Encyclopedia,—which is arranged efter the 
method of a dictionary,—will be a valuable 
assistant to those who need a book of general 
reference, and who do not desire separate dic- 
tionaries of biography, law, medicine, lan- 
guage, and the sciences. 


The Modern System of Painting in Water- 
Colors from the Living Model is the subject 
of a clearly-written and instructive little 
pamphlet, by Mrs. Exizapern Murray, the 
well-known water-color artist, who has lately 
taken a studio in this city. Published by 
Hurd & Houghton. 


Messrs. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 
are the publishers of the School and Field 
Book of Botany, and of all Prof. Asa Gray’s 
botanical works. By an error in making up 
the forms of our March literary review, the 
excellent text-book in question appeared to 
be credited to another house. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Shakspeare Treasury of Wisdoin and Know- 
ledge. By Charles W. Stearns. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Son, 

Mexico and the United States ; their Mutual Rela- 
tions and Common Interests. By Gorham D. 
Abbot, LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Son. 
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Western Windows, and other Poems. By John 
James Piatt. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

The Planet; A Song of a Distant World. By 
Larry Best, Cambridge: Riverside Press. 


The Switzerland of America. A Summer Vaca- 
tion in the Parks and Mountains of Colorado. 
By Samuel Bowles. Springfield, Mass.: Sam'l 
Bowles & Co, 

John Smith’s Funny Adventures on a Crutch. 
By A. F. Hill. Philadelphia: John E. Potter 
& Company. 

Practical Floriculture. By Peter Henderson. 
New York: Orange Judd & Co. 

Mosaics of Human Life. By Elizabeth A. Thurs- 
ton. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co. 

The Watch. How to Choose it, and How to Use 
it. By Henry F. Piaget. Third edition. New 
York : Published by the Author. 

Travels in the East Indian Archipelago. By Al- 
bert G. Bickmore, M.A. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Some Thoughts Concerning Education. By John 
Locke. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co. 
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THE PROJECTED NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Shall we ever have a National Gallery of 
Art? And if we had one, what should we do 
with it? How should we fill it, and how keep 
it up? These questions now agitate artistic 
circles in New York, and we propose to devote 
a little time to their consideration. 

That we want such a gallery is a settled 
matter. New York is sometimes called the 
Venice of the New World, and there can be 
no Venice without art. Taking this for grant- 
ed, we have only to discuss the various plans 
that have been proposed for the establishment 
of a permanent gallery, national or rather 
cosmopolitan, in character. 

We referred briefly, two months ago, to the 
proposition of a wealthy and liberal citizen of 
New York, who proposes to give a million of 
dollars, on condition that an equal sum be 
raised either by the city, or by private parties, 
for the erection and establishment of a grand 
national gallery of art, to be free to all visi- 
tors, and which shall be to New York what 
the Louvre is to Paris, the Pitti to Florence. 
His plan embraces the erection of a magnifi- 
cent building, of fair and stately proportions, 
sacred to art, and wholly removed from the 
lower commercial interests with which we 
come in daily contact in the streets. This 
edifice is to be a pure temple of art, never to 
be profaned by bargains and gales. When 
Ruskin, some years ago, drew up a plan for a 
new Royal Academy gallery in London, he 
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Authracite and Health. Second edition, enlarged. 
By George Derby, M.D. Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. Done into English by 
* William Lackland,” expressly for D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York. 

The Study of Languages brought back to its True 
Principles. By C. Marcel. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Arne ; a Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. By 
Bjérne Bjirnson. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Augusta Plesner and 8. Rugeley- 
Powers. Boston: Sever, Francis & Co. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs, &c., &c. 
Edited by Francis Turner Palgrave. Boston : 
Sever, Francis & Co, | 

The Waverley Novels: comprising A Legend of 
Montrose, The Talisman, The Antiquary, Red- 
gauntlet, and St. Ronan’s Well. New York: 
D. Appletun & Co, 

The Phantom Ship. By Captain Marryatt. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Memory’s Tribute to the Rev. Thomas H. Stock- 
ton, By Alexander Clark, Pastor, &c. New 
York: Samuel R. Wells, 
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proposed to make it self-supporting by giving 
up the lower story to shops, the rent of which 
would be sufficient to defray all the expenses 
of the institution, and enable the Society to 
keep it open without entrance fee; and the 
plan appears to be sensible as well as practi- 
cable. But the gentleman to whose scheme 
we allude regards such an application of any 
part of the building as derogatory to its char- 
acter ;,and he proposes to raise an endowment 
sufficiently large to keep it above the neces- 
sity of an alliance with trade. We shall be 
happy if this can be accomplished ; we shall 
rejoice to see in New York such a building as 
either the old or the new Penacothele in Mu- 
nich, devoted wholly to art, and as far re- 
moved as possible from the daily pursuits and 
associations of modern society. But if this 
cannot be accomplished, we see no reason why 
the other plan should be rejected. It might 
be adopted as a temporary expedient, leaving 
the other and greater plan to be carried out 
at some future day, when the riper art-culture 
of our people shall demand it. 

It is well, perhaps, that New York has not 
yet attempted to build a national art gallery. 
As you must catch your harebefore you cook 
it, you must have your pictures before you 
can fill your gallery ; and it is only a few years 
since we began to have pictures that were 
worthy of such prominence. Even now, the 
works of our best artists are in such demand 
for private houses that it would be difficult 
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to get together, at once, a representative 
collection such as a national gallery ought to 
possess; and the question ofa building might 
well be left in abeyance for some time yet, 
until by purchase or contribution a sufficient 
number of works of art should be collected 
to make an impressive display. An art-gal- 
lery with a magnificent exhibition of bare 
walls would be very far from impressive. 
The example of a wealthy Boston merchant, 
who has been collecting pictures for years, 
might well be followed in this matter. He buys 
the choicest works only, in this country and 
in Europe; but though his collection is now 
one of the rarest and most valuable in Amer- 
ica, it is kept in the comparative seclusion of 
his own parlors. When urged by friends to 
build a gallery suitable to his means and the 
importance of his collection, he replied, “‘ That 
can wait awhile yet. As soon as I think my 
collection far enough advanced, I will build a 
gallery; but first I must have the pictures.” 
Is not this also our first duty? Before we 
set about building a gallery should we not take 
measures to secure pictures from the best 
representatives of our American schools of 
art? The matter might be placed in the 
hands of a suitable committee, empowered to 
give commissions and to decide on the pur- 
chase of works offered them by artists or 
owners. By this means a fair representative 
collection of pictures might be formed with- 
in two or three years, and then the project 
of a gallery might be taken up and pushed 
through with many more chances of success 
than it would have at present. 

It is proposed, we believe, to give the New 
York gallery a cosmopolitan character,—to 
mingle with the works of American Artists 
productions of the most eminent painters and 
sculptors of Europe, and to obtain, if possi- 
ble, from the great galleries of the old world, 
specimens of ancient and mediwval art. The 
originator of the plan proposes, as soon as the 
gallery shall be completed, to request the 
several governments of Europe to make us 
presents from the national collections under 
their control! At first sight the proposition 
seems droll and conecited, and utterly imprac- 
ticable ; but we have no doubt that if the re- 
quests were made with due formality, through 
our ministers abroad, they would not only re- 
ceive ‘‘ distinguished consideration” but meet 
with a favorable response. But, to secure 
this, the gallery should have a truly national 
character and the requests should be preferred 
through the proper authorities. A request 
that would be curtly denied a private individ- 
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ual or mere corporation, might be entertained 
and granted when presented in the name of a 
great nation. We remember, to cite a case 
in illustration, that some twenty years ago 
the Academy of West Point appropriated a 
sum of money to procure sketches by emi- 
nent European artists, and commissioned a 
New York merchant who was going abroad to 
make the purchases, On arriving in Paris he 
called on Horace VERNET, and, without men- 
tioning West Point, told the great painter he 
had come abroad for the purpose of making 
a collection of sketches, and would like to see 
some of his. Vernet accordingly displayed 
all the wealth of his magnificent portfolios. 
Our simple-minded merchant, accustomed to 
purchase by the yard and piece, had no con- 
ception of the value attached to the dashing 
sketches strewn in confusion over the studio’s 
floor, and after a while inquired the price of 
one of the largest. The sum mentioned 
caused the merchant to start from his chair 
in amazement. ‘ Good heavens !” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘I am here to buy acollection of sketch- 
es, and what you ask for one would more 
than use up all mymoney!” Whereupon he 
took his leave astonished, to the painter’s 
great amusement. A few days afterward 
Vernet accidentally learning what the sketch- 
es were wanted for, assured an American 
friend that he would be proud to be repre- 
sented in the gallery of a national institution 
like that of West Point, and if the gentleman 
who had been so astounded by his prices 
would call again at his studio, he might make 
his own selection of sketches and take them 
with the artist’s compliments. Then it makes 
all the difference in the world who makes the 
request. If a private citizen should ask Louis 
Napoleon for a fine Rubens from the Louvre, 
or the Pope for a good specimen of 
Raphael or Michael Angelo, he would very 
likedly get snubbed for his pains, and sent off 
with a very large flea in his ear; but if the 
request were made in the name of a national 
institution, and the interests of art, through 
the proper channels of communication with 
foreign governments, it would at least receive 
respectful attention and in some cases would 
undoubtedly be granted. Of course, it is not 
to be expected that any European gallery 
would part with its choice works on any 
terms, much less give them away; but many 
of the large galleries contain numbers of 
works by the same master, and might not be 
unwilling to present one of them to a great 
national gallery. At all events, they might be 
induced to sell to such an institution when 
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they would refuse the privilege toa private 
individual. 

But, says an objector to the whole plan, 
this would give us only second, third and even 
fourth-rate pictures for the department of the 
gallery devoted to ancient and medieval art; 
and why not better drop this part of the 
scheme, at least, and make our collection 
wholly of modern pictures, which can be ob- 
tained by purchase of the most eminent living 
artists of this country and Europe? There is 
certainly force in the objection, and we don’t 
know exactly how to meet it. It would be 
pleasant to have in our gallery specimens of 
the art of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Rubens, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, and other great 
men of their time; but it would be extremely 
unpleasant to meet with a repulse; and, per- 
haps even if we got our Raphael we might 
not consider it a very valuable acquisition. 
Still, there is much in names; they look well 
in catalogues; “ Raphael” is much more at- 
tractive than “‘ Jones” or ‘‘ Brown” or even 
“Smith”; and we think this part of the plan 
ought not to be lightly passed over. 

Of course, such a gallery would be mainly 
for the encouragement of American Art, 
There should be collected the best works of 
our most gifted men, who should be induced 
by liberal terms, to offer them first to the 
management ofthe gallery. But, at the same 
time, every effort should be made to procure 
first-class works of art from European studios. 
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It cannot be denied that the influence of real 
works is needed in this country, as a means 
of emulation and encouragement. Our own 
artists are among the most ready to acknowl- 
edge this. Why else, in fact, do they go to 
Europe to learn their art? Such a gallery 
would bring Europe and America together, so 
far as concerns art, and give many an artist 
who cannot leave home many of the most sub- 
stantial advantages of foreign travel and study. 

Hitherto, it is true, we have made shift to 
get along without a great Gallery. The pic- 
ture stores, with their importations of foreign 
art, the yearly exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design, and the Artists’ Fund 
Society, and latterly the Studio Receptions, 
have pretty well satisfied the general interest 
of our people in art ;—so well, in fact, that 
many have been led to question the necessity 
of permanent galleries, classing them with 
“things of the past,” well enough in the 
capitals of old Europe, but not adapted to 
the order of things in the new world. This 
notion, however, never very firmly rooted, has 
wholly yielded to the culture of European 
travel. Intelligent Americans, returning from 
a residence in Paris, or Venice, or Rome, or 
Vienna, miss in the too busy life of New 
York, the refining of the great galleries that 
adorn those cities ; and, as hinted at the be- 
ginning of this article, the need of such an 
institution here is now generally acknowl- 
edged and its establishment desired, 
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Mr. Knoedler, (Goupil & Co.,) has had on 
exhibition for several weeks a remarkably 
fine and large photograph, made by Bingham 
of Paris, from Millais’ picture “Isabella and 
Lorenzo,” the “poor, simple Isabel” and the 
“Lorenzo, a young palmer in Love’s eye,” of 
Keats’ “ Pot of Basil.” This work has adou- 
ble interest arising from the striking way in 
which the subject is treated, and from the ex- 
citement it caused when it was first exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, in 1849, that year for- 
ever memorable, why should we not say for- 
ever dear, to the lover of art. For, this was 
the year in which the noble band of English 
painters who had styled themselves, half in 
sport, half in earnest, the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, made their first determined 
attack upon the stronghold of British conven- 
tionalism, and came off conquerors, and more 
than conquerors. In this same year, Holman 
Hunt exhibited h's first picture painted under 


the new influence, “ Rienzi vowing to avenge 
the death of his brother,” and with this and 
Millais’ ‘Isabella and Lorenzo,” the battle 
was fairly begun. On the end of the bench 
upon which Isabella sits, may be seen carved 
the initials “P. R. B.,” a signature which 
may have been used by these artists often, 
but which we do not remember having seen 
on any other work of theirs. This picture is 
also signed J. E, Millais, 1849, with the let- 
tersP.R, B.,inamonogram. In the original, 
the remainder of the carving on Isabella’s 
bench, the subject “‘ The marriage of the Vir- 
gin,” is to be made out, but it is not easily 
discernible inthe photograph. We are not 
quite sure whether this photograph is taken 
from the original picture or from a repetition 
of it, made by the artist, with some slight 
modifications. We, somehow, carried away 
from the original, an impression that the com- 
position was not well balanced ; that the table 
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with its occupants was too much crowded to 
the left-hand side of the canvass, leaving an 
open, unoccupied space ut the right. But as 
seen in the photograph there is no such defect, 
and, most likely, a seven years’ memory,—for, 
on this point, our notes say nothing,—has 
played us a trick. The subject of the picture 
is not drawn directly from the poem; that is to 
say, there is no warrant for the scene the artist 
shows us, in the words the poet uses, but it 
is a scene which the painter’s imagination ea- 
sily makes possible for us, although serious 
fault has been found with the main incident, 
on the score of taste and probability. We are 
shown a room hung with damasked tapestry 
and, at the right, a large marble triple arch— 
opening—we see half the central arch with its 
cusps, and the smaller side arch at the left, and 
through these openings we look out into the 
open air. At the left hand of the canvass isa 
table with twelve people—the face of one is 
hidden—and with the exception of three, Lo- 
renzo, Isabella and a servant, all these heads 
have the tapestried wall for a background. 
The others are drawn upon the sky. The 
table is placed at right angles to the wall, but 
the spectator is supposed to be standing at 
the left, and in consequence, we get a rather 
better view of the people on the right hand, 
than we do of those opposite them. One ob- 
ject of this arrangement was, evidently, to 
bring Isabella and Lorenzo into the middle of 
the picture, and their heads against the sky. 
Isabella, then, sits at the end of her side of 
the table, the last of a row of eight—there 
appear to be only four on the opposite side— 
and in such a way that we see her whole fig- 
ure. Her head comes partly against the sky, 
and partly against the slender marble column 
that divides the large central arch from the 
smaller one at the side, and the passion-flower 
vine that wreathes this column has set one 
blossom so that it shows directly over her head 
like a fatal star. She is dressed in a peari- 
gray, damasked silk, with plain, tight sleeves, 
and has her hair done up curiously in a long 
rope, wound about with black and gray. She 
is, to our thinking, very far from being an 
adequate representative of Keats’ Isabel. She 
has but little beauty, and, apparently, little 
force of character. We are afraid, if Thack- 
eray had seen her, he would have called her 
what he called “ La Belle Jardiniére.” With 
her left hand she caresses her hound, who 
presses against her knees, seeking refuge from 
the spiteful teasing of her brother; with her 
right she takes half of the orange which Lo- 
renzo has cut, and which he offers her upona 
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plate of Indian porcelain. Lorenzo’s face ex- 
presses earnest passion; he is too much ab- 
sorbed in Isabel to take note of the angry 
brothers on the other side the table, but both 
he and the lady are no match for these strong, 
wily, cruel men. Lorenzo, who has ona tunic 
of rose-colored silk, is painted against the 
opening of the little arch, and a spray of roses 
thrown off from that side, ishis symbol, as the 
passion-flower is Isabella’s. On the same side 
with the lovers, are ranged six other person- 
ages. Next Lorenzo is the old nurse, sitting 
absorbed in her devotion after meat; her 
withered hands are laid across. Then, aman 
who, with a demure, downcast look, wipes his 
mouth with a napkin. Next him, a bright 
young girl who playfully eats a plum. Then, 
aman who pares an apple, sitting upright, 
and holding the apple on a level with the ta- 
ble. By his side, a plump, fair woman, of a 
type familiar to us in the earlier Italian pic- 
tures. She sits still, and neither eats nor 
speaks. Last in this line of characteristic 
heads, a man seated next this fair phlegmatic 
drains a glass of wine, with protruding lips 
that seem to wish to prolong his throat. The 
only figure on this side of which we have not 
spoken, is the servant. He stands behind 
Isabella, and plays awkwardly with bis napkin. 
He is a weakling, most admirably pictured. 
The other side of the table is occupied by the 
brothers, of whom Millais, following Boceac- 
cio rather than Keats, has made, as we think, 
three, and not two. “There lived then at 
Messina,” says Boccaccio, “ three young mer- 
chants, who were brethren.” ‘ With her two 
brothers this fair lady dwelt,” sings the Eng- 
lish poet who, in other more important mat- 
ters, does not follow his Italian original. But 
we can hardly doubt that Millais, either con- 
founding Keats and Boccaccio, or taking the 
liberty of correcting his brother English poet, 
as he was welcome to do, has meant to show 
us the three brothers in these three men sit- 
ting by the side of one, his face not seen, who 
may be their father. Furthest from the spec- 
tator is one whom we take to be the youngest 
brother. You think at first he has a pleasant 
countenance, but, on looking longer, it comes 
out a cruel, godless face. He is watching 
Lorenzo and Isabella and smiles, but it is an 
evil smile. He may not be plotting their 
death, but he will laugh when he hears of Lo- 
renzo’s murder, and will sneer at his sister’s 
grief. Next this youngest son sits, perbaps, 
the old father, and then the eldest of the three 
brothers, He wears a hat and a doublet of 
rich damask-silk ; looking across the table at 
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the poor lovers, he bites his finger-nails ner- 
vously, and holds up a glass filled with wine 
which he forgets to drink. On the back of 
his chair is perched his hawk who, like her 
master, dreaming of cruel deeds, tears in pie- 
ces a dove’s feather in mere wantonness. Last 
in this line, and nearest the spectator, is the 
most striking of thethree brothers, He leans 
forward tilting his great chair and stretching 
out his splendid silken leg to its utmost length 
to enable him to reach Isabella’s deg with his 
toe. He cannot hurt it for that would make 
a disturbance. He merely wishes to tease 
them both. [is own dog sleeps securely un- 
der his chair. His handsome teeth are set, 
and with a strong action he cracks a nut with 
his nutcracker wishing it were Lorenzo’s head. 
In the energy of his movement he has upset 
the salt-cellar, of old an evil omen, and always, 
in ancient art, associated with Judas, at the 
Last Supper. This action of the elder broth- 
er’s foot connects the two sides of the picture 
in a striking and significant way, but it may 
reasonably be questioned whether the picture 
is elevated, either in its refinement or its truth- 
fulness, by the introduction of such a motive. 
As for this company of people it is to be ob- 
served that a profound silence reigns at the ta- 
ble. Yet itis the hour when talk and jest should 
abound ; the feast has been renewed, and des- 
sert is being trifled over. But there is no light- 
heartedness here, no joyous person unless it be 
the little girl who eats the plum ; the rest are all 
absorbed in themselves, or feel the weight of 
the passions that brood over the chief actors 
inthe scene. Perhaps, with this deep, devour- 
ing hatred on the one side, and this deep, de- 
vouring passion on the other, it would not be 
possible for after-dinner talk to flow with 
much prosperity. 





We do not know for what sum this picture 
was originally sold, but in 1862, thirteen years 
after it was painted, we happened to be pre- 
sent at the sale of Mr. Windus’ collection, 
when it fetched 650 guineas. We presume 
that it would easily bring a thousand guineas 
if it were offered for sale to-day, for it is al- 
most impossible now to get Millais’ pictures at 
any price ; he paints but few, working, like 
Hunt, Rossetti, Brett, Hughes and the rest of 
the school, if,indeed, it can any longer be called 
a school, with a diligent painstaking that will 
not be hurried, and that counts all labor spent 
in perfecting his work, as play. For, it is a 
principle with all these men to paint every 
object in their pictures, living or still-life, 
whenever it is possible, from the object itself. 
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Following the example of all the greatest ar- 
tists, in their greatest times, they never invent, 
they are well content to copy, and to copy 
closely, servilely, if you will. Itis frequently 
necessary for them to design the objects they 
wish to introduce into their pictures, but they 
do not, if they can help it, introduce them till 
they get, somehow, the real object to paint 
from. Millais has recently been painting ano- 
ther picture from Keats’ poem, illustrating 
that part where Isabella is represented as 
watching and weeping over the “Pot of Ba- 
sil,” that contains the head of her murdered 
lover. Not finding a flower-pot to suit him, 
he goes to work to design one, and has it made 
expressly for this purpose. So, in Hunt’s 
“ Finding of Christ in the Temple,” the archi- 
tecture had all to be designed for the purpose 
of this particular picture, because the Temple 
no longer exists, and it was designed in the 
most studious and conscientious spirit. The 
chief aim of the artist was to make it conform 
to probability, and he followed most carefully 
the lead of every logical deduction from the 
confusing description left us in our Bible.— 
Sometimes, of course, it is not possible to 
paint directly from the object itself, as in the 
case of this architecture; then the artist will 
spare no pains to get it as near the truth of 
nature as possible. In Hunt’s picture much 
of the architecture is supposed to be entirely 
covered with beaten gold, and jewels and crys- 
tals are profusely introduced. All these ma- 
terials, then, are studied closely from nature, 
and are putin relation to one another as near- 
ly as possible like those they are to hold in 
the picture. As for the rest, all the dresses and 
every single head, are closely studied from 
nature, and the history of the painting of this 
remarkable picture is rendered doubly inte- 
resting by the narrative of the difficulties the 
artist met with in getting the Jews in Jerusa- 
lem to sit to him for their portraits. Nor could 
he find the models for the Saviour and Mary in 
the Holy City, but painted them from English 
Jews after his return home. Ina few cases it 
has been necessary to give up the actual mo- 
del altogether, but these are nothing impor- 
tant. Thus, in D. G. Rossetti’s design, “St. 
Cecilia,” in the illustrated Tennyson, though 
the Saint herself, and the guard in armor were 
carefully drawn from the life, the artist has, 
of course, not drawn his “ clear-walled city by 
the sea.” from nature, nor the ships that are by 
the walls ; he has contented himself with copy- 
ing his details—at least we suppose him to 
have done so—from some illuminated manu- 
script. In the “ Mariana in the South,” of the 
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same volume, he has taken a portion of the 
background directly from Diirer’s wood-cut 
“The Birth of the Virgin ;” but these are 
hardly exceptions to the statement we have 
made. The rule with the Pre-Raphaelites has 
always been, to adhere as closely as possible 
to the facts of every given case, and to build 
their imaginations upon truth. 





A call has been issued for a convention of 
American philologists to be held in Pough- 
keepsie on Tuesday, July 27th, to continue 
in session several days. The call is signed 
by ninety-nine names, and the list in- 
cludes, so far as our information extends, 
every one that has associated his name with 
philological studies in this country. All the 
principal colleges, and high and normal 
schools in the country are represented, in- 
cluding, we are glad to see, the Roman 
Catholic College at Fordham in this State, 
and that of St. Xavier in this city. Among 
the names that give character and importance 
to this call, are those of Mr. Ezra Abbot, of 
Harvard University Library, Prof. Wm. P. 
Atkinson, Mass. Institute of Technology, F. 
A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia Coll., 
Prof. Schele de Vere, of the University of 
Virginia, Prof. E. M. Gallaudet, President of 
National Deaf Mute College, Washington, D. 
C., Prof. W. W. Goodwin, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Prof. Albert Harkness, Brown Universi- 
ty, R. L, Prof. G. M. Lane, with Professors 
Peabody and Pierce, and Prof. E. A. Sopho- 
cles, of Harvard University, Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale College, and Mr. R. G. 
White of New York. No doubt, we show 
our own ignorance on this subject by omit- 
ting many names in this selection from the 
list that should not be omitted, but we sup- 
pose those we have given to be familiar to 
the whole country, and to carry weight with 
everybody. As for the subjects to be treated. 
After papers upon different branches of phil- 
ology have been read, the following list is 
given as a suggestion of what will be in order : 
1. “How much of the time in a collegiate 
course of study should be given to the study of 
language?” 2. “How much of this time should 
be devoted to the study of the modern lan- 
guages?” 3. “Should the study of the 
French and German precede that of the Latin 
and Greek languages?” 4. “ What position 
should be given to the study of the English 
language in our colleges and other high 
schools of learning?” 5. ‘* What is the most 
efficient method of instruction in the classi- 
cal languages?” 6. “What is the best sys- 
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tem of pronouncing Latin and Greek?” 7, 
“Should the written accent be observed in 
pronouncing classical Greek?” 8. ‘‘ What 
more efficient measures can be taken to 
preserve from destruction the language of the 
aboriginal Indians of America?” 

All of these questions but 7 and 8 are im- 
portant to the general public. And, of the 
rest, the one in which we are individually 
most interested is the one as to the position 
to be given to the study of the English Jan- 
guage in our colleges and schools. We say 
‘our schools,” not limiting the sphere of this 
much needed instruction to our colleges and 
high schools, as is done in the printed circu- 
lar before us. This is, indeed, a subject of 
great importance, and much in the culture of 
our people depends upon the way in which it 
is treated in our common schools for the next 
ten years. At present, the study of English 
is almost totally neglected. Grammar is, in- 
deed, taught, in the stupid, unfruitful way in 
which it has been the fashion to treat it in 
our schools for the past fifty years. It is 
naturally and reasonably disliked as a study 
by every intelligent boy and girl to whom its 
screws are applied, and our young people re- 
venge themselves, with one consent, upon 
their inquisitors, by using the most barba- 
rous lingo in their ordinary conversation that 
is spoken by the people of any civilized na- 
tion. The most curious forms of speech are 
becoming fixed in the daily habit of our peo- 
ple. Large numbers of well-to-do Americans 
have rid their speech of nearly all inflicted 
forms. As for the subjunctive mood, it only 
exists in the grammars. Our best writers 
and speakers have abandoned its use, and if 
this be the case with them, what must it be 
with those who pretend to no culture at all? 
In our New York schools, particularly the 
private schools for girls and boys, several 
hours in each day are given to the study of 
French, and, in many of them, all conversa- 
tion is forbidden except in the French lan- 
guage. A pupil who wishes to talk to a com- 
panion in school hours, can often get per- 
mission to do so in French, where it would 
be forbidden in English. In these schools, 
other studies are alternated. History will be 
studied three days in a week, geography two 
days, chemistry, natural philosophy two days ; 
but arithmetic, writing, and French, are 
studied every day. So is English grammar, 
perhaps, but it is taught in such a way as to 
make but little impression, except a disagree- 
able one, whereas French is made of great 
importance, and is studied many ways, by 
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means of “ Dictées,’’ translations and conver- 
sations, and, beside, is called, not “a study” 
but “an acomplishment,” which in the aver- 
age girl’s mind, makes a vast difference. We 
may say, in passing, that for the most part, 
with all this study, French is not well learned ; 
a smattering is acquired and nothing more. 
Meanwhile the best English authors are al- 
most entirely neglected ; English composition, 
instead of being a matter of daily analysis 
and drill, is the dreaded bore of once a week, 
or once a fortnight, and in our best schools 
an English dialect is spoken that is a curious 
type of our civilization. It is not without 
reason that an American is astonished on 
going to France to find all the little children 
speaking French, for, certainly, very few of the 
little children he has left behind him at home 
are able to use their own English so correctly. 
It is hardly less delightful to hear the English 
children enunciate and express themselves. 
One wonders, hearing the music they make, 
that any one should think Spanish or Italian 
a more melodious tongue. 





We do not know how the case will have 
been settled by the time this reaches our 
readers, but to-day we learn, on the very best 
authority, that a number of pictures painted 
by Gustave Doré are lying in the New York 
Custom House waiting the decision ‘of the 
authorities which will either allow our public 
to see these much talked-of works, or will 
send the boxes that contain them back to 
France unopened. These pictures, among 
them the “Gambling Saloon at Baden-Ba- 
den,” the largest picture Doré has ever paint- 
ed, have been imported for exhibition, and 
until within a short time government has 
allowed the importation in bulk of pictures 
intended for exhibition without demanding 
duty except in case of sale. In this way the 
American public has been enabled by the en- 
terprise and sagacity of certain dealers, to 
enjoy the sight of many of the best pictures 
produced in Europe. In times past, large 
collections used to be brought over every 
winter. In addition to the permanent gallery 
of Goupil & Co., which has done so much for 
the education of our people, there were always 
good specimens of the German school at Mr. 
Schaus’, and we had close following one 
another the French collection, the well-remem- 
bered English collection, the galleries opened 
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in the Tenth St. Studio Building by Mr. Pil- 
gerau and Mr. Cadart in two successive win- 
ters each, together with other less important 
importations. The pictures that were not sold 
were sent back to Europe, and the owner lost 
but little, if anything, while the public inter- 
est in art was greatly increased, discussion 
was excited, and our society benefitted. But, 
for two or three years, a decided change must 
have been observed. Very few foreign pic- 
tures are now imported. No collections are 
brought over by enterprising men like Messrs. 
Pilgerau and Cadart. We are obliged to 
depend upon the scant production of our own 
men, and, Heaven save the mark! upon chro- 
mo-lithographs. What is the reason of this 
change? It is simply the result of the quiet 
operation of a stringent rule which is now 
brought to bear upon picture importers, that 
every picture shall pay duty on entering port. 
Of course, this at once shuts down the door 
upon the importation of pictures with a view 
to exhibit them and run the chances of a sale, 
for none of our houses are wealthy enough to 
pay this enormous expense upon such uncer- 
tain luxuries as pictures. The paintings of 
Doré are in the Custom House. waiting a de- 
cision as to whether or not our public shall 
be allowed to see them and judge if it would 
like to keep them, and if it decides that it 
does not greatly care for them, whether or 
not they can be sent back without putting 
the owner to the expense of duty. And who 
has raised this question? A few of our own 
artists, and, as we know their names, we 
think it just to the artists we have who are 
above such pettiness and narrowness of mind, 
to say, that a few of our least valued painters, 
failing in their endeavor to induce Congress to 
prevent the importation of foreign pictures by 
excessive duties, have succeeded in carrying 
their point in the way we have indicated. 
Their argument is, ‘‘ Foreign painters are 
driving American painters off the field. Let 
us put a stop to the importation of foreign 
pictures if we can, but, failing that, let us-im- 
pede and worry the importers all we can.” 
And they seem to be cleverly succeeding. 
But while our best painters now, as ever, have 
no difficulty in selling their pictures, the 
public seems not to have its appetite for the 
pictures of the bad ones increased by their 
manceuvres. We cannot have cake it seems, 
but the deprivation does net appear to make 
us hanker after mouldy bread. 
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Voorhis. Pap. 50 cts. 

Warren, Geo. W. (Banker.) Is the Treasury of the United 
States Managed for Private Profit? 8vo. Boston, 
Williams & Co. Pap. 12 cts. 

— Whoare the Demoralized Now? Boston, 4. Williams 
& Co. 10 cts. 

Willis, Judge A. Outlines of United States Government. 
12mo, pp. 515. N.Y. 7ibdals & Co. $2.00. Shp. $2.50. 

Wines, E. ©., (D.D.) Commentaries on the Laws of the 
Ancient Hebrews, with an Introduct. Essay on Civil Socie- 
ty and Government. 8vo. Phila. Presb. Bd. of Publ. 


2.50. 
NATURAL HISTORY. MEDICINE. 


Agnew, D. H., (M.D.) Vesica-Vaginal Fistula, its History 
and Treatment. (Reprinted from the Med. and Surg. 
Reporter.) 8vo, pp. 42. Phila. Reporter Office. 
Pap. 25 cts. 

Carson, J., (M.D.) A History of the Medical Department 
of the Univ. of Penna. With Sketches of the Lives of 
Deceased Professors. 8vo, pp. 227. Phila. Lindsay & 
Blakiston. $3.00. 

Flint, A., (M.D.) Compendium of Percussion and Auscul- 
tation, and of the Physical Diagnosis of Diseases A ffect- 
ing the Lungs and Heart. 4thed. 16mo, pp. 36. N. Y. 
Wood & Co. 50 cts. 


Lippincott & Co. (By subscr.) 


See under Be.ies-Let- 


HE) AS Now 1n Force. 
ecisions of the Internal 


8vo, pp. 30. N.Y. Baker & 





Hartshorne, H., (M.D.) A Conspectus of the Medical Sci- 
ences: comprising Manuals of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, Practice of Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Obstetrics. For the Use of Students. _Illustr. 
12m0, pp. 1002. Phila. 7/7. C. Lea. $4.50; Shp. $5.25. 

— A Handbook of Human Anatomy and Physiology for 
Students. Illustr. 1r2mo, pp. 312. Phila. H. C. Lea. 
Cl. $1.75. 

Heath, Chr. Injuries and Diseases of the Jaws. Illustr. 
8vo, pp. 416. Phila. Lindsay & Blakiston. $6.00. 

Hill, B., (M.D.) Syphilis and Local Contagious Disorders. 
8vo, pp. 467. Phila. H. C. Lea. $3.25. 

Hudson, A., (M.D.) Lectures on the Study of Fever. 
8vo, pp. 316. Phila. H.C. Lea. $2.50. 

Johnson, C. The One Great Force; the Cause of Gravi- 
tation, Planetary Motion, etc. 12mo, pp. 93. Buffalo, 
Breed & Lent, $1.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA HospiTaL Reports. Vol. II. 1869. 8vo, 
pp. 320. Phila. Lindsay & Blakiston. $5.00. 

Roosa, D. B. St. J., (M.D.) Recent Advances in the Diag- 
nosis and Treatment of Diseases of the Ear. (Reprinted 
from the New York State Medical Transactions.) &vo, 
pp. 23. Albany, Van Benthuysen & Sons, Prs. Pap. 
50 cts. 

Rosebrough, A. M., (M.D.) Chloroform, and a New Me- 
thod of Administering it. 18mo, pp. 31. N.Y. Wood & 
Co. so0cts. 

Smith, J. L., (M.D.) A Treatise on Diseases of Infancy 
and Childhood. 8vo, pp. 620. Phila. //. C. Lea. $4.75; 
Shp. $5.75. 

Stewart, T. G., (M.D.) A Practical Treatise on Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys. 8vo, pp. xii., 188. (Edinburgh) 
N.Y. Wood & Co. $3.50. 

Troltsch, A. von, (M.D.) Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Ear, including the Anatomy of the Organ. ‘Transl. and 
Ed. by D. B. St. J. Roosa, M.D. 2d Am. from the 
4th German Ed. llustr. 8vo, pp. xx., 565. N. Y. 
Wood & Co. $4.50; Shp. $5.50. 

Wells, J.S. A Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. 8vo, pp. 
xiv., 741. (London) Phila. Lindsay & Blakiston. $9.00. 

Zurcher and Margolle. Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
From the French, by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. With 62 
Wood-cut Illustr. Crown 8vo. Phila. Lippincott & Co. 
$3.75» 


USEFUL ARTS, 


Elderhorst, Wm., (M, D.) Blowpipe Analysis ; or, Deter- 
£. 


minative Mincralogy. 180. Phila., 7. 
Zell. $2.50 

Fairbairn, W. Principles of Mechanism and Machinery of 
Transmission : Comprising the Principles of Mechanism, 
Wheels and Pulleys, Strength and Propurtions of Shafts, 
Couplings for Shafts, and Engaging and Disengaging 
Gear. Tiustr. by over 150 Wood-cuts. New Ed. 12mo. 
Phila. H. C. Baird. $2.50. 

Hughes, William Carter. American Miller and Mill- 
im Assistant. New Ed. 12mo. Phila. 47. C. Baird. 

1.50. 

Leroux, Ch. A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Worsteds and Carded Yarns: Comprising Practical 
Mechanics, with Rules and Calculations applied to Spin- 
ning, Sorting, Cleaning and Scouring Wools ; the English 
and French Methods of Combing, Drawing, and Spinning 
Worsteds, and Manufacturing Carded Yarns. Transl. 
from the French, by Horatio Paine, M.D., and A. A. 
Fesquet. Illustr. by large plates. With an Appendix, 
containing Extracts from the Reports of the International 
Jury, etc. 8vo, pp. 341. Phila. 7. C. Baird. $5.00. 

Love, Thomas. The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scouring, 
and Finishing, on the most approved English and French 
methods, etc. 2d Am. Ed., with General Instructions 
for the use of Aniline Colors. 8vo, pp. 343. Phila. H. C. 
Baird. %5.co. 

Napier, J. Manual of Electro-Metallurgy ; including the 
Application of the Art to Manufacturing Processes. 
New ed. revised and enlarged. Illustr. 8vo. ila. 
H.C. Baird. $2.00. 

—A System of Chemistry Applied to Dyeing. New and 
thoroughly revised ed. completely brought up to the pres- 
ent state of the Science, including the Chemistry of Coal 
Tar Colors. By A. A. Fesquet, Chemist and Engineer. 
With an a on Dyeing and Calico Printing as 
shown at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. Illustr. 
8vo, pp. 410. Phila. //. C. Baird. 


12mo, pp. 


$5.00. 
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O'Neill, Ch. A Dictionary of Dyeing and Calico Printing ; 
containing a brief account of all the Substances and Pro- 
cesses in use in the artof Dyeing and Printing Textile 
Fabrics ; with Practical Receipts and Scientific Informa- 
tion. To which is added an Essay on Coal Tar Colors 
and their Application to Dyeing and Calico Printing. By 
A. A. Fesquet, Chemist and Engineer, with an Appendix 
on Dyeing and Calico Printing, as shown at the Universal 
Exposition, Paris, 1867. 8vo, pp. 491, &. ¢C. 
Baird. $6.00. 


PainTEr, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S COMPANION : Contain- 
ing Rules and Regulations in everything relating to the 
Arts of Painting, a=: Varnishing, and Glass Stain- 
ing, with numerous Useful and Valuable Receipts, etc. 
With directions for Graining, Marbling, Sign-Writing, and 
Gilding on Glass. To which are added Complete Instruc- 
tions es Coach Painting and Varnishing. New ed. 
r2zmo. $1.50. 


Smith, D. The Dyer’s Instructor: Comprising Practicai 
Instructions in the Art of Dyeing Silk, Cotton, Wool, and 
orsted, etc. Containing nearly 800 Receipts. To 
which is added a Treatise on the Art of Padding and the 
Printing of Silk Warps, Skeins, and Handkerchiefs, and 
the various Mordants and Colors for the different Styles 
of such work. Fourth Am. ed. 12mo. Phila. H. C. 
Baird. $3.90. 


Watson, &. P. The Modern Practice of American 
Machinists and Engineers: Including the Construction, 
Application, and Use of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for 
Boring Cylinders and Hollow Work generally, etc, To- 

ether with Workshop Management, Economy of Manu- 
cture, the Steam-Engine, Boilers, Gear, Belting, etc. 
Illustr. by 86 Engr. New ed. 12mo. Phila. H. C. 
Baird. $2.50. 


Woo Geo. The National Architect. 
$12.00. 


gto. N.Y., 


dward, ‘atic 
Woodward. (By Subscription). 


RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Bowman, Anne. The New Cookery Book: A complete 
Manual of English and Foreign Cookery, on sound Prin- 
ciples of Taste and Science. Comprehending carefull 
tried Receipts for every Branch of the Art. With 8 col. 
illustr, ramo, pp. 643. (London) N. Y. Routledge & 
Sons. Half-bd. $3.00. 

Johnson, S. W. How Plants Grow: a Treatise on the 
Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life of the Plant. 
For Students of Agriculture. IIllustr. 12mo, pp. 394. 
N.Y. Fudd & Co. Cl. $2.00. 


EDUCATION. TEXT-BOOKS. 


Anderson, John J. (A. M.) A Manual of General History. 
Being an Outline History of the World, from the Crea- 
tion to the Present Time. Fully illustrated with maps. For 
the use of Academies, High Schools, and Families. 12mo, 
pp. gor. N.Y. Clark & Maynard. Half-roan, $2.00 


Cicero. Select Orations. Ed. George Stuart, A. M. 
16mo. (Vol. III. of the Chase & Stuart Classical Series.) 
Phila. Zidridge & Bro. $1.25. 

Creery, Wm. R. The Illustr.. Primary School Spelling- 
Book. 12mo, pp. 144. Baltimore, Kelly, Piet & Co. 
Half-bd. 40 cts. 

Dodge, Rev. E., (D.D.) Evidences of Christianity. See 
under THEOLOGY. 

Harvey, T. W. A Practical Grammar of the English 
Language. For Schools. 12mo, pp. 264. Cinc. Wéil- 
son, Hinkle & Co. Hf. roan. 75 cts. 

Improvep QuesTion-Book ON THE Lire oF CurisT, with 
the text arranged for classes of allages. 18mo, pp. 134. 
N. ¥Y. Am S. S. Union. alf-bd. 15 cts. 

Locke, John. Some Thoughts Concerning Education. 
24mo, pp. 182. N. Y. Schermerhorn & Co. Pap. 15 cts. 

Marcel, O. The Study of Languages brought back to its 
True Principles; or the Art of Thinking in a Foreign 
Language. 12mo, pp. 228. N. Y. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Mott, J. On Education. 18mo, pp. 45. Phila. 7: £. 
Zell. socts. 

Stael, Mde. de. Corinne, ou Italie. (Being the third vol- 
ume of the French Classics.) x12mo, pp. 423. N.Y. As- 
pleton & Co. Pap. 75 cts. 

Miss. A Summary of American History. 
z2mo, pp. 53. N. Y. Barnes & Co. 40 cts. ” 





BELLES-LETTRES: ORITICISM, NOVELS, 
DRAMAS, POEMS, etc. 


£3schylos, The Tragedies of. A new Translation, with a 
Biograph. Essay, and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral 
Odes. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 2 vols. t2mo, pp. 490. 
(London) N. Y. Routledge & Sons. $4.00. 


As Turo’ THE Park IGo Soncster. N. Y. Dewitt. 
8vo, pp. 62. Pap. 1o cts. 

Beckett, Gilbert, Abbotta. The Comic Blackstone. With 
Illustr. by Geo. Cruikshank. 8vo, pp. 376. Chicago, 
Callaghan & Cockcroft. $2.50. 

Best, Larry. The Planet. A Song of a Distant World. 
12mo, pp. 161. N.Y. Hurd & Houghton. $1.50. 

Bjornson, Bjornstjerne. Arne. A Sketch of Norwegian 
Country Life. From the Norwegian, by Augusta Plesner 
and S. Rugely Powers. r2mo, pp. 150. 
Francis & Co. $1.00. Pap. 60 cts. 

Bolte, A. Madame de Staél. A Novel. From the German, 
by Th. Johnson. 12mo, pp. 487. N.Y. Putnam & Co, 
$1.50. 

Book (A) or Go_ven Deeps of all Times and Nations. Gath- 
ered and Narrated by the Author of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” Handy Ed. 18mo, pp. 466. Boston, Sever, 
Francis & Co. $1.00. 

Bradford, J.S. Autumn Winds. 
G. S. Wilcox. $1.50. 

Brierwood, Frank. Mabel Clifton. 12mo. 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. $1.50. 

Bulwer (Lytton). Drama of the Lady of Lyons, or, Love 
and Pnde, as produced by Edwin Booth. Adapted from 
the Text of the Author’s Ed., with Introductr. Remarks, 
etc., by H. L. Hinton. (Booth’s Series of Acting Plays. 
No. 7.) 1r2mo, pp. 63. N. Y. Hurd & Houghton, 
Pap. 30 cts. 

Carlen, E. (Flygare.) Twelve Months of Matrimony. From 
the Swedish. 8vo, pp. 153. Phila. Peterson & Bros. 
Pap. socts. 

Cobbin, Mrs. Carol. Fairfield. Rebecca. A Woman's 
Secret. 12mo, pp. 440. Chicago, Clarke & Co. $1.75. 

Dumas, Al, The Count of Monte Christo. From the French. 
New ed. IIllustr. 8vo. Phila. Peterson & Bros. $1.75. 
Pap. $1.50. 

— Madame de Chamblay. From the French. 8vo. Phila.. 
Turner Bros. & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Fouque, Baron de la Motte. Undine, and other 
Stories. (Iwo Captains, Aslauga’s Knight, and Sintram.) 
From the German. Newed. With 8 illustr. by H. W. 
Herrick. Crown 8vo, pp. 416. N.Y. Hurd & Houghton. 
$2.50. Thesame in 16mo. $1.50. 

Gayler, Ch. Out of the Streets. 12mo, pp. 360. N.Y. 
Dewitt. $1.50. 

Gotpen Treasury (THE) of the Best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language. Selected and Arranged, 
with Notes, by F. T. Palgrave. Handy Ed. 18mo, pp. 
405. Boston, Sever, Francis & Co. $1.00. 

Halpine, Charles G. (Miles O'Reilly.) The Poetical 
Works of. With a Biograph. Sketch and Explan. Notes. 
Ed. by Rob. B. Roosevelt. Portr. Crown 8vo, pp. 345- 
N.Y. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Hamilton, Prof. Silent Slayer ; or, The Maid of Montreal. 
(Dime Novel, No. 171). 12mo, pp. 100. N. Y. Beadle 
& Co. Pap. 10 cts. 

Hancock, Sallie J. Rayon d’Amour. Poems. 
16mo, pp. 159. Phila. Lippincott & Co. $2.00. 

Hazlett, Helen. Glennair; or, Life in Scotland. 12mo. 
Phila. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. $1.75. 

Hoey, Mrs. OC. A House of Cards. 8vo, pp. 192. Boston, 
Littell & Gay. Pap. 75 cts. 

Hood, Tom. A Golden Heart. A Novel. New ed. 12mo, 
PP. 382. (London) N. Y, Routledge & Sons. Boards, 

I 


Boston, Sever, 


12mo, pp. 115. N. Y. 


Phila. Clax- 


Portr. 


-00. 
oe Prof. J. H. White Wing; or, The Pirate of 
e Rigolet. 8vo, pp. roo. N. Y., Devitt. Pap. 10 cts. 

— Wild-Bird ; or, The Three Chances. 8vo, pp. 100. N. 
Y., Dewitt. Pap. 10 cts. 

Lecenbe (THe) or Kinc ArtuuR and His Knights of the 
Round Table. Compiled and arranged by J. T. K. 
—_ pp. 234. (London) N. Y. ‘Routledge &» Sons. 

1.00. 


Leland, les G. Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other 
Ballads. New and enlarged ed. 12mo, pp. 48. Phila. 
Peterson & Bros. Pap. 75 cts. 





